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PREFACE. 


This vuluriu', jvs its lillc.indicatcs, is a record of work done 
in connection withf the Fielden Demonstration School, 
and is the second |n a series wliieh was be^iin in !(}08. 
The first volume was l(*ss ambitious than the one now [mb- 
jished : our main purpose in those pages was to explain what 
a Demonstration School stood for, and its special function 
amid the complex educational machinery of a modern coin* 
raunity. Some contributions on curricula and iiKthod were 
included as examples of 4;he way in which staff and students 
work at pedagogic probfcmis, but these only covered small 
part of the ground. During the years that have elapsed, a 
Seminar has b('en orgiwiized which coinl ';.es the staff of the 
Fielden School wivC University Lecturers and Demonstrators 
in Education. The papers, reports and discussions of this class 
are all directed to improve the work of the School, assimilat- 
ing the principles expounded in University Lectures with the 
daily pursuits of the scholars. .Some of these [xrinciples were 
embodied in my contribution to Outlines of Educational 
Courses,” issued in igio by our University Press; now we revert 
to the practical side and have prei)ar('d a sc'ries of chapters 
which display in as much detail as space will permit the daily 
programme of the school. Most of these chapters, with others 
which have not bc('n reproduced, have been read in the 
Seminar during the pitst session. My task as editor has been 
to select for publication what appears likely to be most service- 
able, not only to our own students, but to a wider circle of 
teachers, and to bring* the set of contributions into line, so 
as to achiev(\ as far as may be, a united scheme. Fhese 
contributions, from (Chapter III. onwards, comprise the bulk 
of the book. They are jmTaced by a pa])er of a general 
character on Work, which deals with a theme, not only of 
engrossing interest to teachers at the i^^^scnt time, but touches' 
at many points the practice expounded in the subsequent chap- 
ter?, and by an account of Cory)orate Life and M;^iagement 
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which will help the reader to realise the sort of comgiunity 
which engages in these pursuit^. * , 

It will be readily perceived that this enterprise, extending 
over four years, has t^n shaped by many hands. We hSve 
learned continually from each other: plans are proposed, and* 
challenged; sometimes accepted and tried, sometimes rejected. 
Those who see most clearly how to carrjA'omt an idea are some- 
times least able, from lack of experience In exposition, to make 
its basis clear to others. Colleagues come and go; often 
without knowing it colleagues imbibe one another’s ideas and 
practice, which may take shape later on as fully-armed theory. 
Hence we ^ whose names appear as responsible contributors 
gladly acknowledge the benefit gajfied from the views and 
critic ism of colleagues, past and present; in a few cases it is 
possible to make a definite acknowledgment (see Chapters II., 
VIII., XII., XIII., Kiy.), but it is impQssible to indicate the full 
range of our obligation either to those tl»?re mentioned or to 
others, whether in the University or oh the ^hool staff, who have 
put their experience at our disposal. Prolonged studies in cur- 
riculum can indeed only be pursued by means of continuous 
exchange and criticism; the difficulties encountered by adjust- 
ing views can and are overcome when the value of ot-operation 
is realised. 

I dwell upon this point because it is of capital importance 
as regards pedagogic investigation. In other realms of science 
a man can do much of his research in complete isolation; 
in the study of curricula and Corporate Life the case is 
otherwise. For successful investigatiop we must secure not 
only the Lehrfreheit, which is due to University teachers, but 
the time and patience to develop and watch results and the 
self-denying co-operation of a number ^f wbrkers imbued with 
the spirit of investigation. These three conditions have been 
fulfilled, lli^re is a fourth condition, viz., sufficient material 
and support, in salaries and equipment. Here we can only 
wait upon events to extehd the generous endowments of our 
'founder and the assistance secured, through the medium of 
thb University, from ^Stkte funds. If the publication of this 
volume pi;oves to a wider circle tKat our efforts are Vrorth while; 
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those«whor hold the purse strings will, in due course, smooth 
tl)^ path. New lines and meAiods of research are always, jn 
their early stages, regarded with suspicion. Wisdom is justihed 
of all her children, but sofhetintes the verdict is delayed. If 
* these lines of investigation are to develop in our Universities 
in days to come, they .^ill need funds not so much for apparatus 
and buildings as^fci- scholarships for a few gifted young 
teachers, to enable tnem to take up work in a Demonstration , 
School without anxieties for board and lodging. Only thus'^ 
•can a new generation be trained to carry forward the 
endeavours of the pioneers. 

Acknowledgment should further be expressed: — to Miss 
Rankine Brown for mud^ help in collecting material, in addi- 
tion to her share as a contributor ; to Mr. E. Quine, of the 
Department of Education, for the index and for otKer help 


in preparing the voIui^q for press; last, but not least, to Mr. 
McKechnie, the Sforetary of the University Press, for his. 
patient and carefun supervision. 

' J. J. FINDLAY. 


The University, Manchester, 
gStk February ,* IQ/ J. 
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Critics of a cautious temperament, on examining one or other 
of the^ chapters, may be distrustful of some of the proposals, 
for no doubt much that we here advance is foreign to the 
practice of the older generation of teachers. To such a 
stricture we can reply in two ways. First of all, this school 
is achieving the regular purposes of a school "education up 
to fifteen years of age, and evidence is forthcoming that the 
results are satisfactory. ^ Our aims forbid us to* enter the 
scholars for external examinations of any kind, and we draw 
them from families whiah commonly do not ask for such 
preparation (see p. 42 for a list of classes). A few scholars 
before they have completed the course are selected by their 
parents for some profession which presupposes a distinctly 
"secondary” training with an appropriate Leaving Examina- 
tion, In such cases the parents are advised to withdraw the 
scholar, although in some cases this transfer to a secondary 
school does not take* place until the Vlllth Class has been 
reached. Nevertheless a few of the seniors enter for tests of 
the kind and achieve success. This summer, for example, the 
list includes two scholarships at secondary schools, a com- 
petitive examination for entrance to a Bank, and the Chartered 
Accountants’ Preliminary. The fact is that all good schools 
secure such successes when required, not by copying the arts 
of the crammer, but by steady attention to the elements of 
a liberal education in general. In any event it is time enough 
to think about such^ tests when the scholar approaches to^ within 
a few weeks of the stated time for an examination. These 
schemes of study necessarily say little of the time jlevoted to 
practice and drill, but visitors who examine the exercise books 
and other evidences oT progress will see that habits are being 
formed among our scholars as in other schools in the ordinary 
branches. What is said below (pp.*i2 to 18) on Management^ 
shows that we look for results^ in good order and accuracy as 
well as in intelligence and initiative. 

^ • xxv:i. 
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But, secondly, our distinctive purpose is to investigate pro- 
posals which are new, otherwise* tWe would be no object either 
in maintaining the school or in presenting this volume. 
Prescriptions twenty year^ told fire as useless to the school- 
master (unless they are revised and re-tested) as to the ship- 
builder or the physician. We do not profess adherence to any 
party of innovators or reformers, but we are conscious of the 
unrest that prevails, both within the teaching profession and 
outside, as regards the results of schooling. Hence we treat the 
traditional methods as being as much subject to challenge as 
the latest method which the reformer proclaims for a new 
gospel. The task of reconciling the eternal conflict between 
reverence for tradition and devotion to truth is no doubt harder 
for the teacher than for his confreres in other professions, Imt 
it is still more urgent, for he work& on living material whi^, 
by its very nature, is destined to reshape the world.^ 

Thus we present the volume neither as a compendium of 
school practice nor as a model for jmitatioh, but as an example 
of the way in which teachers, charged with the double respon- 
sibility of instructing students and of educating children, seek 
to avail themselves of the advances made in educational 
science. We often And it necessary to daution our students on 
this point, for they work in other schools as well as this, and 
are naturally inclined to question whether plans in the Fielden 
School can or should be adopted elsewhere. To us the inquiry 
does not seem very important. Each school has its own aims, 
its own staff, its own limitations, and these condition the detail 
.of its practice. What is important is to recognise the large 
principles which underlie this syllabus and which the daily 
progress of school should exhibit, s(/ far as human inflrmity 
will permit. , 

‘ Some of these principles are coheisely outlined in the 
prefatory, notes attached to the various sections of the syllabus. 
These are necessarily based upon research in two directions: 
on the one hand, to secure a better undefstanding of the child’s 
mind, and, on the other hand, over against the child, to revise 

I 

^ Sipace does not permit an extension of this argument. The 
of this chapter may be permitted to refer to chapters iv. and viii; » 
The School (Home University Librai^), where the meaning of - freer 
dom,” both for scholars and tea^cher, is more fully treated. 
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our adftlt coiiceptions of the meaning and value of the cur> 
riculumip’' em’bracing under this* term the varied realms of 
experience which constitute the life of man. Jn this second 
field the reader will find iqany* indications throughout the 
vofume. The meaning and purpose of History, Geography, 
Literature, Art, Science are each turned over and examined. 

Upon the first (Child Psychology) a few words may here 
be added, since psychology itself is being so rapidly re- 
shaped. With every decade new discoveries are being made, 
and our changing conceptions of schooling will be more and 
more governed by contributions from mental science. 

As regards the evolution of the intellectual life, we by no 
means discard those doctrines of Interest and Apperception 
^ych it was the chief distinction of the Herbartians to have 
aj^lied to the business of the classroom. But we find it more 
and more difficult to treat the intellectual life as if it were 
a thing apart, as the Herbartians are prone to do. The new 
psychology, which lays emphasis upon the motor, active side 
of experience, carries schoolroom practice into regions wholly 
foreign to the pedagogy of an earlier generation, and is operat- 
ing in at least three directions. Firstly, it has given a scientific 
interpretation to the ^orld-wide movement which supports 
Manual Training, or, as we prefer to name it. Handicraft; 
secondly, it has helped to explain the mode in which skill is 
acquired, not only in Handicraft as usually understood, but 
in all exercises where practice is demanded. The Course in 
French (see p. 158), equally with the scheme in Handwriting 
(p. lig), illustrates our dependence upon the psychology of 
habit, of attention and of acquired automatism; finally, it has 
given a deeper meaning^to that doctrine of purpose or aim, 
which, with the Herbartians, «often resulted in artificial 
endeavours to point an aim {Ziel des Unterrichts) for interests 
which were merely schoolroom interests. As expoui^ded by a 
great master in psychology, such as Dewey this doctrine plays 
a leading part in the Aitire syllabus, as may be seen in many 
of the pages that follow. 

.VJSee Dewey, The School and the Chill, pp. 18-47, tor a most valu- 
able exposition of the double task I%id upon the investigator. 

e.g., rTewey’s How We 7 *Ai»£,,chap. iv. 
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No less significant of change in the new psycl^ology is the 
recognition of the social consciousness as an eminent factor 
in the development of the individual mind. English school- 
masters, since the days of ‘Afnold of Rugby, have been seldom 
neglectful of the communistic aspect of the educative process* 
but it is only of late that empirical methods have reived 
interpretation and criticism from the psychologist. Work sucJi 
as that embodied in Macdougall’s Social Psychology is 
destined to affect not only the out-of-school life of the child, 
to which we refer in Chapter I., but to reshape, sooner or later, 
the procedure of the classroom. Anyone who studies the 
account in Chapter VI. will see that the instruction there under- 
taken is, from start to finish, a soci%], co-operative affair. The 
teacher’s role is changed. He served as a guide and counsellor, 
but his scholars to all appearance* are not only displaying 
individuality, i.e., initiative and resource, they are combining, 
giving and taking from each other, governing and being 
governed — di.splaying, in fact, ali the phenomena of a social 
body, which the expert in social psychology is beginning to 
investigate on the teacher’s behalf. 

But we have to rely on psychology im a field of even greater 
complexity. Our plans, as exposed in this succession of chap- 
ters, deal with “the scholar” as engaged during each year in 
a variety of pursuits which have established relations with each 
other, and with him at a given time or date in his unfolding 
life. Thus the reader may select the age of ten and make 
a cross-section, so to speak, from the entire plan, shewing how 
the school day of a scholar at this age will be absorbed. But 
what evidence have we that this arrangement suits the average 
age of ten rather than eight or twelve? What help can 
Genetic Psychology give us to determine the nature of the 
reaction which, stage by stage, the subject will display to the 
object ? * It is at this point, more than at any other, that 
psychologist and teacher have to rely upon each other. Every 
school syllabus assumes* an order of development, whether or 
no the teacher who frames it has put his view into words. 

As a working hypothesis sonie of us engaged o^ this volume 
have found in Stanley HaU’s division of stages a serviceable 
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guide, ^ but it is too early in tb|p day for anyone to adopt a 
dogmatic attitude in distributing child-life into stages. # 

Much as we have benefited by, the research hitherto accom- 
plished by Genetic Psychology we feel the lack of accurate 
Results, and hence we endeavour to keep records as described 
in Chapter I. so a*s to make, if possible, some contribution to 
future investigatioiys. Only after conducting studies of 
individual cases extending over many years can the psycholo- 
gist hope to come to our aid in this, the one branch of 
His science which is indispensable to the teacher. Meanwhile 
these pages bear evidence that we make the most of the limited 
knowledge at our disposal. , 

Prominence is necessardy given in this volume to the suc- 
cessive development of impulses and instincts. In the old days 
almost the only instincts that found free scope in the school 
were associated witlj submission and with intellectual curiosity, 
but modern advances in 4}edagogy demand freedom for 
development on every side of child nature. Hence we admit 
the claim of the young to " freedom ” so that the native instincts 
may find scope ; but we also see that the purpose of the species 
depends upon the due inhibition of instincts. The school is one 
. of the chief agents organised by modern communities to estab- 
lish conventional occupations and interests which shall restrict 
licence. Thus in such a school as this we are all along 
engaged in an inquiry which may be summarised as an exami- 
nation and re-examination, under many conditions, of our 
scholars' behaviour, so as to determine more exactly the trend 
of these instincts or impulses. The accumulation of such con- 
crete material as the )%ars of child- life succeed each other 
is a task preliminary to any full account of the stages of 
development. If we were asked to state what is the main 
object, in the realm of pure science, of the investigations con- 
ducted at the Fielden School we should probably find the 
answer centring round this question. In every class the 
scholars' natures, as individual and as a group, are being noted 
and defined, exhibiting this or that reaction or mental quality ; 
and this in contrast both to the class above them and to the 

t'$ee chap. v. in The School, loe. ei^ 
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class below them. The interpretation of phenomena frequently 

baffles the observer, but the pfan of pursuits presented fh these 
chapters is the outcome of countless observations and con- 
clusions made in contact'^ ^ith the scholars. More or less 
consciously every syllabus here published is an application o^ 
Genetic Psychology. . , 

Among other problems of child-development those concerned 
with morals are by no means the easiest td solve, especially as 
they touch so nearly our adult and personal views of behaviour. 
The absence of any direct references to morals in these chapters 
should not mislead the reader to suppose that personal con- 
duct or the formation of ideals in the young is regarded by 
the writefs with indifference. Ou» space is limited, and we 
cannot attempt in one volume to expose a complete theory of 
the curriculum.^ One factor at any^rate in the development of 
the moral life must be admitted as valuable, viz., the pro- 
gressive revelation in the young of a larger experience: a 
continual expansion, at once intellectual, emotional and prac- 
tical. This is the basis, the mental stuff out of which behaviour 
will spring; and if a scheme of school pursuits provides this 
in worthy fashion, it has discharged w^at is perhaps its chief 
office as regards the formation of character. 

We designedly omit from these pages some grave questions 
which we are aware cause increasing anxiety to men and women 
as the public conscience becomes awakened more and more to 
the influence for good or evil which schooling may exercise. 
Some of these are concerned with religions experience, a realm 
of controversy on which we do not feel entitled to trespass: 
problems of social change relatin^l to the political and 
social order fall within the same category. Other flelds 
of personal and public morall, e.£., gambling, temperance, sex- 
hygiene, And no reference here, although we certainly do not 
deny their importance, or depreciate the efforts of those who 
venture on these difficult and obscure, regions of pedagogy. 
Apart from direct instruction, much is gained in strengthening 
self-control by what Dr. Chalmers used to call "the expulsive 

II While these chapters are passim; throuith the press one of the staff 
is investigating the syllabus of Bible Teaching. We may hope to treat 
of this theme in a later volume* • 
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power of a new affection/’ that is, by positively enriching the 

experielice oi the young with images of what is fair and noble. « 
But*within these prescribed limits we are seekiftg to make the 
p^chology and the ethics of thi& 4^eneration a vital force in 
^he minds of students by tracing their operations in the daily 
business of this school. 

Apart from their function as places of instruction, our 
universities in these days have assumed the olhce of a middle- 
man, an intermediary. Every generation witnesses profound 
changes not only in art and science, but in philosophy and the 
view of life; and the University undertakes the task of 
relating these changes to men’s practice in every field of 
activity — not only in med^ine, or engineering, or law? but even 
in commerce and politics. * We are bold enough to attempt the 
same task as regards schooling. Whatever of failure there may 
be in the achievement, it is something at least to have discerned 
the goal.^ ^ 

i 

REFERENCES. 

On page S of I., will be found particulars of a new 

publication with aims similar to those here professed. To these 
we may add a volume recently issued by the London University 
Training College containing scheme of Curricula for Demon- 
stration Schools. This was privately printed by the L.C.C. 
Education Committee, igio. References to a number of “ New 
Schools ” and Experimental Schools will be found in an article 
contributed by the present writer to the Cyclopadia of 
Education^ Vol. II. 

% 

^Compare Dewey, School and Childs pp. 104-6, as to the function 
of a University Department of Eduction; also Rein, Encycl^ Pdda- 
gogik, vol. ix., pp. 336, 337? 
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GENERAL ESSAYS. 




CHAPTER *1 


CORPORATE .LIFE, WITH SOME NOTES ON 

w SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

• 

I. The Fielden School (apart from teachers, students, 
demonstrators) provides for some i8o scholars ranging in 
age from 4 to 15. Now, in a sense, all the scholars feel 
their comradeship (which their school colours symbolise) as 
belonging to one community, and this common Rond is 
strengthened both by the interest which parents take in the 
entire school, and by the un^ty of purpose which is felt by the 
staff as students of child-development. But the child himself 
cannot be expected tp share this breadth of interest.^ Thus 
an experiment was recently tried of setting Class IV. to write 
a play for the class below on themes with which the former had 
become familiar in the months preceding; Class IV. were quite 
glad to prepare the play, but Class III. were by no means 
pleased to accept the wotk from their seniors. 

Hence a community embracing so many stages of develop- 
ment needs to be subdivided — not only into classes, each repre- 
senting a year of school life, but into societies of larger extent. 
We have two of these, an Upper Department (Classes IV. to 
VIII.) and a Primary Department (from the Kindergarten to 
Class III.), each with a senior master or mistress who exercises 
special tutorial responsibilities. The Primary Department 
again shews marked diverjiity of social life; the little ones of 
six and under are )yidely divided in sympathy from .their 
elders of eight and nine. The entire school is under the 
management of the Superintendent, who as the executive officer 
of the Committee ensures the co-operation of a united staff in 
all matters relating to scholars. Thjs general principle of 
organisation, combining unity with diversity, is characteristic 

^ There are exceptions to be noticed. Girls of 14 and upwards are 
ready to care for little ones. Once and again a girl from Class VII 1 . 
has responded with pleasure to an invitation to spend a morning in 
theJHnndergarten. 
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of all schoolli where the proper r61e of corporate life is recog- 
nised. The ][>articular divisions here adopted are thole which . 
at the present time seem be^t fitted to meet our needs. 

2. Now, corporate life,' as distinguished from teaching,^ is 
the expression of the social spirit by the members of a society 
on their own behalf; scholars are here free to display their own 
tendencies. Hence we are not at pains to systematise too care- 
fully the out-of-school activities of these young folk By the 
goodwill of the Committee and of parents, who found means 
to level our playfield, we can offer a pleasant field for games, 
and the teachers, most of them young in years, freely give their 
time to^ help in such recreations; but there is no compulsion. 
The boys have all along shewn the Jisual keenness in field sports, 
and of late the elder girls have shewn equal keenness in playing 
cricket. Other more sporadic efforts at combination appear 
and disappear from time to time. Corporate adventure, leader- 
ship and its counterpart — submission — assume varied shapes. 

The device of Unallotted Periods in the School Time Table, 
which we owe to Scott’s Social Education? is being tried with 
some hope. In these periods (one or more per week) the 
members of a class arc allowed te occupy themselves as 
they please, so long as they keep within the school grounds 
and occupy themselves seriously with some continuous 
enterprise. The principle here seems to be that of 
freedom. Assuming that the experiences of school are rich in 
suggestion, we believe that these young people will gain by 
having a control of a small portion of their time. In general 
terms everyone knows that the young are full of projects which 
they will pursue for a time with (great ardour,® and that by 
means of this rapid progress can often be attained. Now, a 
curriculum devised by adults to occup/ the entire life (often 
with the most praiseworthy intentions on the teacher’s part) 
may defeat the larger purposes of education by preventing the 

^The distinction must^ of course, not be pressed too far. Indeed, 
the best teachers arc always striving to “ socialise the curriculum.” 
(Dewey, School and Chil(k, p. iii.) 

2 See p. 24 . • 

® The classic example in pedagogic literature can be read in Stanley 
Hall, Aspects of Child Lf7»‘(“ Story of a Sand Pile,” etc.). 
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chance of initiative and of social combination. A German 

schoolnlhster recently spent a day in the Fielde/i School, and 
at the close summed up his impressions by saying : “ This is 
not a school; it is a family.*’* Now,* nothing has been further 
from our thought than to copy family relationships in the 
organisation of the Fielden School community ; but our visitor’s 
verdict was due, one feels sure, to the air of self-sustained 
activity which our scliolars seem to assume, without any culti- 
vation on our part ; and this sort of independence is not unlike 
the ways of an industrious family circle. 

3. The Boyi Scout Troop . — This same principle of freedom, 
tempered with oversight, appears to be one of the main^ benefits 
afforded by the Boy Scoutsj system, to which, in common with 
many other schools, we are giving a trial. True, this scheme, 
marvellously devised by Daden-Powell, demands leadership 
from older folk (and boys are quite ready to follow a leader); 
but, so far as schoolboys are concerned, it loses much of its 
value unless the members of *<1 Scout Troop are compelled to 
rely upon themselves.^ There has been no pressure to join the 
troop, and the accident that the two Assistant Scoutmasters are 
University men (one of^them an Old Boy of the school) who 
have no other duties in the place is an advantage so far as it 
helps the Scouts to feel their membership in a club apart from 
the official routine of the school life. At first it was feared 
that scouting would interfere unduly with sports, but hitherto 
this has not been the case, and care is taken that Scoutmasters 
discharge their functions in due subordination to the school 
authorities. 

The relation of the Scout movement to English schools is 
one of growing importance, and merits fuller handling than 
we can give it in these pages. The large majority of troops in 
England are at present made up of boys who have left school 
and lack other social organisation, except it may be of a 
religious kind. But schoolboys already belong to an active 
social body, and the introduction of a new “club” into the 
school community has to be justified.* We think a good case 
is made out; at the same time iU is clear that the system will 

*We have glanced elsewhere (p. 35) ^ the training given in money 

by the getting and spending involved in the expense of a troop. 
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need adaptatton to the special situation of schoolboys^ as dis- 
tinguished frbm lads whose school days are over. TWb points 
seem to be fairly clear — first, if the school, with its traditional 
methods of directing and managing boys, takes up Scouting 
as a new "subject” regulated in detail by a staff, its specif] 
qualities in the development of initiative, will be imperilled. 
But, on the other hand, the national organisation, with its 
elaborate system of District Associationl^, united Rallies, and 
multiplied competitions, may be awkward to adapt to the 
quieter and more absorbed life of a school community. 
What may be necessary as stimulus to Scouts and Scout- 
masters who have no concern with school-life may be a 
hindrarice to sound growth in a traop composed of members of 
one school. Those who control fhe movement are, however, 
themselves so infused with the spirit of freedom, plus discipline, 
that we need not fear any difficulty in securing the needful 
compromise. And, so far, the benefit of tbs movement to teachers^ 
is at least as great as to the boys ; for we are finding how much 
can be learned by boys (quite apart from the training in initia- 
tive) in Handicrafts, in First Aid and the like, as a supplement 
to the regular programme of the school day. 

Scouting and other forms of combination are thus seen to play 
their part with children above ten years of age — increasingly so 
after twelve. Before this period of life there is little evidence 
of such instincts; little children are glad to have playmates, 
and on the plane of imitation are ready to act the life of their 
elders, but their more immediate practical needs are satisfied 
with social combinations of a fluid type; teachers err if they 
appeal to the little ones for the premature expression of social 
sentiment. ^ 

4. •Social Life of School G/V/j.-^Some preliminary studies 
have been made in the Seminar of methods in vogue in various 
schools which foster out-pf -school activities, and these are being 
investigated in relation to the disposition and tastes shewn by 
our own girl scholars. • It may be here noted that in the Upper 
Department one of the mistresses is charged with tutorial over- 
sight over the girls, in addiction to the general responsibility 
placed on the senior master. 
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We have oot thought it wise t9 try and copy me Boys’ Scout 

plan t)y inviting our girls to organise as Girl 'fiuides ; it is at * 
least doubtful whether such imitation is psychologically sound. 
Merely to ape the boys’ trdbp would be absurd. We have 
•sufficient examples in all types of schools of the follies com- 
mitted by both men and women in seeking to copy for one sex 
conventions and schemes devised for the other. Since we began 
in igo8 to conduct t^e Upper Department as a mixed school we 
have had ample opportunity to note the points where boys and 
gprls diverge out of school hours. The school premises are open 
to both alike — garden walks, lawns, playground are not par- 
titioned between the two; if the boys and girls wayted they 
could have played togeth^, but after the age of eight or there- 
abouts they tend to go apart. The severance is not due so 
much to social suggestion as to difference in choice of recrea- 
tions; the girl, with her physical and mental make-up, wants 
different amusement* from the boy with his make-up. 

It is quite established thaf girls after the age of twelve (and 
often long before that age) seek a social combination apart from 
boys, even if separation were not encouraged by family or 
social tradition. Furfjier study seems required; study, that is, 
of the free social activities of girls at these ages, to determine 
how best to assist them in social self-directed efforts. 

5. School in the Cotmtry (some 15 miles from Manchester). — 
A little light has been thrown on the question b^ an experiment 
we have made in taking scholars into the country for short 
periods. In the early days of the school^ similar experiments 
were made during three successive years, but in renewing the 
attempt this year we provided a cottage, which was placed at 
the disposal of scholars both for ]yeek-cnds and for use by two 
classes at a time fAm ar Monday to a Saturday. Motley was 
subscribed for furniture, and. in addition, two tents were forth- 
coming. Girls and mistresses and women students were housed 
in the cottage; boys, masters and men students in bell-tents. 
Some of the meals, as well as the ihstruction and oversight, 
were taken together. Our hope has been that this might result 
in a permanent country home for the school, but although this 

D.S.R., No. I, pp. 79-84. • 
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has not been Wet attained, tke experience has been great 
value. All that was reported in 1906-8 has been found ctrue 
again, and it is gratifying to finjd from former students how^. 
the idea of transporting scholars to the country is being take 
up in other schools. Thus the quarters at Great Hucklow, wh^ 
we used in 1907 and 1908, have been usefl for a week 
summer by a Secondary School under the guidance of a sc 
master who was formerly a student in the Department. 

Our boys certainly learned much in a short time while 
in tents, not only in initiative and social experience 
positive knowledge; they displayed varied interests both| 
intcllectifal and aesthetic kind, and^it was gratifying t^ 
that, in spite of the demands made upon their time bj 
domestic duties of camp life, time was also found toasurprisil 
extent for out-of-door work in Nature study and Geography. | 
If only the expense to parents could be lessened, or if parents 
could be led to see that a short j)criod of country life is an 
invaluable means of development (and not merely a holiday) 
this type of education could be organised to a high level of 
excellency. 

Our experience is not extensive enough to pronounce clearly 
as to differences between girls and boys in relation to these 
activities, but it seems fairly clear that girls do not commonly 
appreciate going from home to pursue domestic activiti|S. ^ The 
girls of our school are probably not burdened at hol| 
much household work; the mothers undoubtedly sper 
selves in domestic interests without asking much frd 
daughters, and yet (after ten or eleven years of age) tB 
seem to revolt against dusting or scrubbing, or even 
Probably the very fact that public opinion ^still looks to wo 
to care for “ Hearth and Home ” gives to some adolescent g£ 
on the p^chological principle of contrariance, a bias agaiij^ 
such activities. It has been suggested that if girls, with th^ 
teachers, were allowed to .camp either in tents or in wooden she 
or barns, escaping, as do Jhe boys, from the ordinary dome 
routine, with a minimum of scrubbing and polishing, they m^t 
be more willing to relinquish for a time the pleasures of l^wn 
environment. 
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Certi|jn we* are (and this experiment renewes t/ie conviction) 

that ^11 plans for taking children to the country should be 
pascd not only on a “simple” way of living, with plain food 
|}d hardy conditions, but shSuld dispense with hired service, 
lead the scholars, whether boys or girls, to realise in their 
persons the conditions under which food and cleanliness 
shelter have to be provided by mankind. Such lessons are 
J^iliestimable value to the rising generation in every rank of 
lety. Camping or trekking as Boy Scouts is only one way 
leatning such lessons. We hope to investigate the problem 
iber. The rational instincts of both boys and girls need to 
scope in the freedom of nature, and the special distastes 
by girls can probabjy be met by a closer study of these 
luences which affect their tastes. 

One incidental result ot*this experiment may be noticed — 
in the opportunity afforded to teachers and students for a 
more intimate knowledge of their scholars. This personal 
knowledge is becoming more and more urgent in these 
days because the school is expected, and rightly, to 
diagnose individual disposition, if only to help parents in 
choosing a vocation. For some boys (and girls too) city life is 
irksome, and the varied occupations of the country may provide 
a more wholesome career. We have already had one boy who, 
as the msult of camping, has, at his own request, been placed 
withf^Farmcr to work during the summer vacation. Normal 
boyjj^'d girls arc active and do not need six weeks’ idleness 
in j^Sfinest weather of the year. If we train them to freedom 
aa ay tiative in the fresh air they will themselves point the way 
tci dilutions of the summer holiday problem. 

Parents . — Let ws now turn to the relations of the school 
lety, to those who stand, as we say, on the fringe of our 
lunity. We reported fully in 1908 (D.S.R., No. J.) on the 
.tions established w’ith the body of parents, and need only 
that these have been deepened in the ensuing years. And 
gratifying to find how, year by year, schools of various 
tylls are cultivating relations similar to those which obtain 
here For the parent stands in a special relation to the school, 
A^,i.as setting aside the larger purposes for which schools are 
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founded, butlas safeguarding, so far as that be needful, the 
distinctive needs of his own child. 

t 

In other schools it is (he public interest as represented 
by various “ authorities**'' that may run counter to fhe 
individualism of the family; the final purpose of thil 
school is to train students and to demonstrate for University 
purposes. All the more reason, therefore, why we should be 
considerate of parental views. In practice we find them very 
ready to co-operate and very appreciative of the personal 
interest we take in their children; they soon realise that the 
work we do with students and in the Seminar reacts on the 
daily programme of the school. 

We have now for several years fiad the pleasure of meeting 
the parents at our stated gatherings during the winter terms, 
and every year increases our convittion that the stability of a 
school community depends materially upon fostering these 
sensible relationships between teacher and parent. It is singular 
how mistaken the public arc as to the estimation in which 
parents hold a Demonstration or Practice school. Adminis- 
trators unfamiliar with this field of education never fail to 
inquire of us whether we can secure children to attend, whether, 
«>., the parents will send their children “to be experimented 
upon.” The impression of the outsider is that because in such 
a school much attention is paid to theoretic principles and 
because students are associated with the staff, that on this 
account the daily life of the scholars will be disorderly and 
irregular. But it is forgotten firstly that anyone who, like 
ourselves, undertakes such an enterprise would never do so 
unless he had much practical experience behind him; further, 
in choosing teachers we necessarily look for people who, 
although young, perhaps, and eager (b study new methods, are 
practical in the best sense of the word ; secondly, that we are so 
perpetually visited and so absolutely under the public gaze that 
unless we made a respectable shewing we should soon be found 
out.^ • 

We are not singular in •this respect; all over the world where 

EReaders who are especially interested are referred to The Demon- 
straiioH School: Its Aims, Methods, Results {Educational Times, 
Nov., 1908). * ^ 
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such schools afe conducted by Training Colleges they are well 
frequeifted and popular. With us there are obvious advantages 
in aQdition to those specihed above. We have delightful 
grounds, affording fresh air and e^l^rcise; and wc have small 
•classes in which every scholar can receive individual attention. 
Parents appreciate .these advantages, and with the very large 
population surrounding us on every side a selective process goes 
on, providing us with a group of families who are especially 
appreciative of the work we do for their children, and glad that 
these should be associated with a place dedicated by its very 
purpose to the cause of educational reform. The essence of this 
reform, so far as Corporate Life is concerned, lies in the feeling 
with which a scholar regains his school. Too often Ifb is sub- 
consciously brought up to tegard it as a place where he can get 
something for his advantage — a vague something called educa- 
tion, which his parents pay for either by fees or through rates 
and taxes; the teacher has to dispense this article to him, and 
he (or his parents) have to sec that they get their money's worth. 
But a better understanding of Corporate Life reveals his school 
to him as a society to which he gives, rather than a shop at 
which he buys. It claims (or, rather, without claiming, it 
secures) his ready deveftion and service ; and in this spirit young 
and old are alike willing to “ work "*■ for it and in it — not for 
their own kudos or advantage, but for the common good. 
Whatever other educational theories may be here taught, this 
kind of socialism, based on the simple homely virtues of our 
common Christianity, is indispensable. And it pervades not 
only out-of-school activities, such as scouting and camping, but 
it spreads more and more into lessons and the entire time-table. 

7. Festivals (the schooband the world outside). — This social 
spirit may extend, although mucii more vaguely, beyond the 
family to larger communities with which the scholar, as his 
range expands, finds himself united. As the bond with 
the family is expressed in the Parents' Evening, so in many 
countries and in many types of schools special gatherings are 
held to give expression to patriotic or civic sentiment. Wc have 
hitherto done little in this direction beyond remembering the 
birthday of our founder. Dunng Mrs. Fielden's lifetime the 
.^Compare p. 36. 
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school every year was mindfuj of that day,^ and ^ow that she 
has gone from us we should keep alive some memory* of her 
services. A Founder’s Day jn any school is worth while as an 
exercise in piety, as well a& a lessOn in real history : as a means, 
of uniting, once a year, all who contribute to the common wel« 
fare, not only scholars with teachers and student-teachers, but 
parents who give their children, together with governors and 
benefactors who give their time and mdbey to enable it to 
achieve its aims. 

In our Seminar we have agreed that celebrations of this 
kind can also properly take place to symbolise our relationship 
to our country. The King’s birthday on the one hand and the 
commenSbment of the new civic yeai«on the other are suggested 
as affording suitable occasions. Imperial and Navy Leagues 
are active enough in seeking to stinjulate the larger patriotism, 
but it seems equally necessary to cultivate in the young a sense 
of affection and of obligation as regards their own neighbour- 
hood. In all such proceedings o»e caution has to be borne in 
mind: — ^the scholars themselves should play a leading part. 
Recitations, music, exhibitions should be arranged with their 
a,ctive co-operation as a part of their school studies, so that they 
may be intellectually influenced by Ihe effort as well as 
emotionally stimulated at the moment. Such gatherings, to be 
successful, make it necessary for the school to be provided with 
a large room, not only for the scholars but their parents and 
friends. Our Ficlden School building, which was formerly a 
private dwelling, has many advantages, but it does not contain 
a school-hall, and this deficiency, we hope, may soon be sup- 
plied, both for the benefit of the school and for the assemblage 
of University students at Demonstration lessons. 

• ^ 

Notes on School Management ^Upper Department). 

8. The* Class Teacher and the Sfecialist . — While for the 
general purposes of Corporate Life a school such as ours, with 
scholars ranging in age ever ten years, needs some sub-division 
into two or more departntents, it also needs for the ordinary 
sequence of school pursuits a division into classes, each arranged 

lA short biography of Mrs. Fieldcn was reproduced in D.S.R.,. 
vol. 1. See also tncvcMadia V Education, vol. n. 
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to pursue a syllabus for one ye^r at a time. One teacher is 
especially allotted as class teacher to each class, but in planning 
the feachers' time-tables we endeavour to give (both for the 
scholars’ and the teachers* benhht) soihe diversity, i.e., we do not 
•arrange for the same teacher to take charge of his or her class 
for the entire school-day ; each teacher has some special 
qualifications, and these can be utilised in more than one class. 
In this respect wc follow the system in vogue in secondary 
schools rather than that usual in elementary schools. At the 
same time wc do not advocate the extreme policy of encourag- 
ing the teacher to be a pure “ specialist.” This policy is quite 
right in the University or in the highest Forms in SeconSSry 
Schools, but for the gener^ need of schools we require^ teachers 
with wide and liberal interests, ready to appreciate their 
scholars’ needs in every fiejd of experience, ready to co-operate 
with colleagues whose specialism is different from their own, 
ready to continue their own culture by taking up new studies. 
They then rely on what they«aavc learnt at the University, not 
so much for the positive knowledge gained as for the habits 
of mind and methods of investigation, which they can now 
apply with freedom and intelligence to “ fresh fields and 
pastures new.” Our advantages at the Fielden School are great 
because so many resources of learning and scholarship are 
accessible to us; but these arc merely a hindrance unless they 
are reduced to a common denominator which governs all our 
policy, viz., the possibilities and limitations ®f our scholars’ 
powers. 

9. Home Lessons and the Diary . — We have discussed else- 
where (see p. 43) some points involved in planning a time-table. 
As regard Home Lesson#'’ this school has to pay special heed 
because of the unusual qjimber of teachers and student-teachers 
who share responsibility in conducting the classes. We have, 
therefore, devised a Diary, of which 'a sample page»is printed 
here. Its first purpose is to enable the necessary particulars to 
be entered neatly. Further, it enq,bles everyone concerned, 
including the parents, to acquaint themselves with what is being 
undertaken by the scholars at jiome. 

*For a fuller treatment of home lessons see P.C.T., pp. 403-9. 
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HOME LESSONS. commenting .* 



For each lesson a scholar e^^ers in the note column either P for Passed, A for 
Absent, or N for Neglect. 


When the neglect is repaired, the TeoLher who set the lesson places his initials in 
the next coluiiiii. 


Until the Initial Is obtalnsd ths s^lar must rsport hlmsslf smIi morning to the 

Senior Master at 8-45 punctually. 
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Home Les^'ns may be made^ an oppressive burden, but, 
rightly' used, they provide a proper means for progressive 
activity and independent work such as cannot be so effectively 
pursued during school hours. They are not seriously undertaken 
•ntil about the age of ten, and the amount of time they require 
increases slowly up the classes. In Class III. we often find 
scholars offering to do reading or sums at home, but no regular 
system is arranged until Class IV. Now, when such a system 
is planned, it is a matter of duty for teachers to see to it that 
lessons are “ done," and the machinery of the Diary is employed 
to achieve this discipline with the least amount of trou^ 
We cannot pause here to discuss theories of incentives by^eward 
and punishment, but it wilje readily be seen that a simple plan 
of control such as this, which only imposes a penalty of an 
extra 15 minutes’ attendance before school hours, is better than 
any elaborate device of marks (good or bad) or of detentions. 
Such systems, of which there are many in vogue, are all 
open to the same criticism; — they focus the attention of 
those concerned on minor matters of the law, whereas sound 
government, while not neglecting good order, keeps punishment 
and discipline as much as feasible in the background. The 
Diary is just the simplest business instrument that we can 
devise to get an efficient output. The first axiom for the happy 
control of the young is to assume that, normally, they arc ready 
to obey orders. 

The Diary is already doing its work capitally; tardiness 
is being cured in the few obstinate cases which have been 
met with. Occasionally a case occurs where severe discipline, 
such as detention on a half-holiday, is required; well, the 
authority is there to be used for suph emergencies. The entries 
in the Diary afford* evidence to all concerned when Strong 
measures are really demanded ; its automatic working is its best 
recommendation. Machinery, if not too elaborate, saves effort. 
Matters that demand regularity and precision are best ruled by 
routine. The mind (and this applies equally to .scholars and 
teachers) is set free for the realities ef school-life if a simple 
machinery disposes quickly of red tape. The Diary is planned 
for a term of 12 weeks; it is takei^to and fro by the scholar 
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with his school book. Ever^ fortnight it is inspected by the 
class teacher on the one hand and the parent on the ofher; the 
latter is requested to affix hij signature as evidence of insp^tion. 

10. Punted. Forms: ITealth Records . — In the same way we 
make free use of printed forms for all purposes where uniforgn 
procedure is needful. Since they are often interesting to 
teachers conducting schools elsewhere we keep a collection of 
them with a sample of the Diary. (The jikcket can be had from 
the School Clerk on sending i /- to defray costs.) 

The health of the scholars has been regularly examined, on a 
glan associated with the University Course on School Hygiene, 
since ^le school opened, and we may here acknowledge the 
indispensable help ailorded by Dr, Lapage in these matters as 
Hon. Medical Officer of the school. * Forms of Health Certificate 
are not only employed, but are rijp[orotisly enforced. By the 
kindness of two dental practitioners our scholars are also 
enabled to have a careful dental examination. 

These records form the initial stage in a file of personal* 
records of children’s progress {vide D.S.R., No. i, pp. 12-14). 
Since we commenced these records in 1905 evidence has accumu- 
lated as to the scientific importance which may attach to the 
study of individual records of school children when mental 
and physical characteristics are treated together.^ The space 
at our disposal in this volume does not permit of a further 
account of this important problem, but foundations are being 
laid for investigations which will, it is hoped, be ready for 
publication at a later date. 

Leaving Certificate . — Among other printed forms the Leaving 
Certificate holds an important place, for the exit of the scholar 
from the school society is an event of capital importance to him, ’ 
and ttie manner of this exif is worthy of attention. It is prob- 
able that, as the public come to realise more fully the value of 
Corporate Life in the school society, the Leaving Certificate will 
be more and more appreciated in all types of school, and will 
be looked for, both byjjmployers and by the State, as evidence 
that the young people h|ve profited by the opportunities which 
every good school affords. ^ 

iSee especially the final chapter in Prof. Adams’ Evolution of 
Educational Theory (1^12). « 
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Teftninal Reports . — A TerminaJ Report is also prepared at 
the clo^ of each term, and a copy sent to the home, for all 
scholaRrs above Class I. No doubt both Leaving Certificate and 
Rq)ort, if treated as means for excessive stimulus, may be 
aJbused by teachers who are too anxious and zealous. The 
result of German schooling serves here as a warning as well as 
an example; but, within limits, they are an undoubted 

benefit, and repay the* clerical labour which is involved. 

In many other matters of management we seek to profit by the 
experience of other good schools. We have no prefect system 
or " house ** system, for we are not a secondary school, and^v<.»T 
our elder scholars are not of an age to exercise formal autlfbrity ; 
yet full scope is given in thi organisation of games, as well as 
in the spirit of the school-teaching, to give play to the develop- 
ment of social habits. ( Chapters IV. — VII.) Those 
who visit the school for only a few hours can scarcely realise 
the extent to which our scholar*?, with the friendly co-operation 
of teachers, are learning to govern each other and themselves. 
One small point in class management — which is not so small as 
it seems — ^is worth noting. We keep at hand in every room a 
plan of the scholars at |heir desk-seats, and every teacher and 
student who takes charge of a class is expected from his first 
day to keep it within view, so as to learn the name of each 
scholar without delay. It is of capital importance, if one is to 
conduct a class discussion with effect, to know the names of 
those whom one addresses, and yet it is only too common for 
children and student-teachers to be strangers to each other. In 
the same way the Charts for Handwriting (see Chapter VIII.) are 
kept in every room, so that the standard aimed at by the school 
can be observed by all who*take lessons. There is, by-the-byc, 
little need for the teacher •to write on the blackboard, since a 
scholar can always do such writing, and thus set the tea<jher free 
to attend to other matters. Points such as this are worth noting 
and observing in any school; they are only important in a 
Demonstration School because of the variety of teachers who 
take charge of a class for short periods. By attention to them 
we seek to emphasise the value of class unity and of personal 
relations between teacher and taught^ these are elements in the 
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for school pursuits; but, from many points of view, it l^s stood 
its ground. Thus it supplies a series of simple situations^which 
answer to th^ highly imaginative and fanciful state of mmd of 
seven and eight year olds ; it meets with some success the point 
of view from which it was advocated in those pages, viz., as aia 
introduction to History, to which may be added Geography 
and Science. For all these “ subjects ” gradually emerge in the 
field of consciousness as separate studies if for a few years 
they are allowed to grow together in a humanistic setting such 
as “ primitive man " seems to supply. 

•"HvAnd yet we who have watched this scheme of curriculum are 
not 'Wished that the Culture Epoch Theory answers wholly 
to our scholars' needs, and in ‘this paper we shall make 
the endeavour to expose a third general principle which seems 
to be significant of much that we ree going on in our children’s 
lives on the one hand, and, on the other hand, in the half- 
conscious demands that public opinion *seems just now to be 
making, with even more insistence than formerly, upon the • 
school. 

2. In spite of all the encomiums passed upon popular educa- 
tion, and the expenditure devoted to it, the community is 
perpetually expressing its dissatisfaction with the teachers’ 
“results.” The business man, merchant, engineer, foreman, 
still more the entire domestic adult community, repeatedly 
affirm that the school product is not fit for life’s duties; 
children, they say, either cannot “ work,” or won’t work. This 
claim, that children shall somehow be made ready for “ work,” 
is always at the back of people’s minds; time and again it 
becomes a leading factor in plans for schooling — as may be 
seen from the Report above referred to — in “ the earliest days ’’ 
vf.e., ‘1840) and at the present day in th'e proposals for Voca- 
tional Education in U.S. America and for Trade Schools in 
England. 

Any investigation, however, that we may make in this 
volume must give equal weight to the child’s point of view. 
We readily grant all the demands made by the community that 
the coming race; when growtCuf, ought to be as industrious and 
adaptable to work as wo and our fathers have been; but our 
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contribiltion to the problem must*be guided by our study of 
the child's attitude towards work, and towards the “ work,” so 
called, which we offer to him /lurihg.the hours of attendance 
at* school. We have to reconcile the conflict which exists 
&tween the child’s disposition and the demands of the adult. 

First of all, let us make clear that the crude, off-hand mode 
of satisfying the ncetfe of the counting-house and the workshop 
are bound to fail to-day, as they have always failed. Thus 
the office requires a clerk who can add up quickly and manipu- 
late successfully the “books” wherein commercial items are 
recorded ; and it is straightway assumed that the schoolm*' jlcr^ 
by giving lessons, necessarily artificial and unpractical, cal led 
Commercial Arithmetic, can* produce a clerk with these special 
powers. Now the modicum of truth underlying this assumption 
conceals a great amount ot error. The error comes from a 
belief in the transference of power. The power gained by a 
schoolboy in getting correct ; nswcrs to the sums of a text- 
book, under the conditions environing him with his fellows in 
a classroom, is so little connected with the isolated business 
task required in the office, that power in one direction can very 
slightly (even in the most commercially-minded academy) be 
transferred to the other. And the reason is that immediate 
motive has so great an effect upon output, and the younger the 
scholar the less can power be remotely transferred from one 
region, where product is desired, to another. In pther words, if 
you want a lad to copy invoices correctly and to add bills of 
parcels, he should be put in an office to do these things, with a' 
direct sense of responsibility for getting the work done; this 
being the immediate motive^ which the office alone understands. 
While at school the lad may do numberless commercial sums 
and vaguely know that hereafter he will be employed in 'some- 
body’s office with figures; but this very occupation .may, if 
mechanically pursued, lead to a distaste for figures, and to a 
misapprehension of essentials. The only value that such exercises 
have, in most cases, is a discipline in obedience and endurance 
which would serve him equally well fn any walk of life and 
can be equally well acquired whfle engaged in other pursuits; 
in other words, he may, out of this school work with sums, secure 
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a general sense of “work,” of duty, but he will get ]|ittle or 
nothing of the special power which the community anticipates 
when it asks the teacher to impart commercial arithmetic' 

As a matter of fact we 'adults, when we get to work to learn 
a new art, do not hunt around for some artificial exercise that 
will prepare us for it. Thousands of men start playing golf 
every year; none of them undertake pr<^aratory exercises in 
which eye or hand is exercised with the intention later on of 
transferring the power so obtained to the green. However skil- 
fully a golf instructor can isolate the different elements of that 
«oq)^ex game and teach them in succession, he will always 
exerclSc his pupil in “ the real thing,” with the immediate motive 
of bringing an actual club to the Actual spot where contact is 
desired. And while an adult who takes long views can often 
be coached a little with artificial exercises in a shop where golf- 
clubs are sold, a boy or girl will always learn quicker and better 
by being allowed direct contact with tHe real game. A boy 
Will scarcely learn to skate on ice by practising roller-skating 
first ; if you put him on the rink he will become a capital roller- 
skater very rapidly. When he comes later to the ice, he will have 
to unlearn some of the muscular adjustments which he acquired 
on the rink; the general habit of balance, which is needed in 
both arts, may be partially transferred, but this is of slight 
moment. Now something similar is the case as regards the 
habits required for success in the classroom compared with 
successful achievement in an office or a workshop. 

In making these comparisons we are not in the slightest 
degree contemning the claim of the merchant and of the com- 
munity that the school should prepare boys and girls to be 
capable workers ; we only point out that the problem is not so 
simplb as it looks and cannot be solved by merely imposing 
technical “ subjects " which have some superficial relation with 
the activities of the real world of commerce and industry. 

This criticism of much that goes under the name of technical 
or preparatory “ training " may appear disturbing to some who 
like to devise elaborate ^cliemes of instruction ; but it may be 
readily shewn that it is merely a sequel to the progress that has. 
been made, ever since H^rbart’s day, in general educational^ 
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theory.^" The dogma of formal training "—“the fetish of faculty 
psyclylogy " — ^has become a favourite Aunt Sally at which every 
lecturer on education has his fljng, although it stiU persists as a 
popular superstition. Yet the dogma Of “ preparatory ” training, 
to far as children arc concerned up to 14 or 16 years of age, 
stands substantially on the same footing; and the same 
psychology which exploded the one fallacy must be applied to 
the other. The old-time "disciplinarian" declared that he 
could train memory by learning tables or poetry, or reason by 
means of Latin Grammar. This belief is shattered, but his 
successor still wants to defend scholastic tradition by a theory 
of “training”; so, instead of claiming to train non-existent 
faculties, he asserts that he fan train for various specific careers 
in life; that he can train a lad to do one thing by setting him, 
long beforehand, to do something more or less like it. It is, of 
course, a rash proceeding to attack well-entrenched doctrines 
without being fully jfrmed for the conflict ; no pretence is here 
made that we have investigated this grave problem by exact 
statistical methods, but the position here taken represents the 
conviction of many experienced teachers and investigators of 
child nature. As regards students, i.e., men and women in the 
later years of adolescence, it is clear that a consecutive course 
of study, such as the medical student follows when he pursues 
the Biological Sciences as preparatory to Physiology and 
Anatomy, and these again as preparatory to Medical lienee 
proper, such a sequence is appreciated by the students and 
achieves its purpose. But for youngsters under 14 years of age 
nothing parallel to this can be usefully planned in successive 
years as a formal scheme of preparatory exercise. In other 
words, the older scholar, ^ecoue a “student,” can realise a 
distant aim for his activities and "can devote himself with a 
maximum of attention to preparatory studies ; the “ work,” the 
final achievement, can be postponed because the nhnd has 
grown adequate to grasping the serious complexity of modern 
professions, and trades. But the younger scholar, the child 
not yet grown to this power, wastes hjf time if he is stimulated 
to engage on one pursuit with th{;intention thereby of preparing 
for another. 
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It will, however, be at once^sked why should a childiht any 
age expect to have his fleeting desires and aims attended, to at 
all? It should be enough for h^m to know, as he does know 
in general terms, that life is in front of him, and that his eldere 
understand what they are about when they choose his curricu- 
lum, as much as when they choose his diet and his clothing. 
In a sense, of course, this is true; children must, more or less, 
accept our instructions and take them on trust. But it is one of 
the most interesting, and startling, features in the modem study 
of children’s ways to witness the accumulation of evidence as 
to the importance for motivation at all periods of immature life. 
This (l®ctrine first laid hold of pedagogic theory (so far as our 
inquiries extend) among the Heii>artians, who among the 
“ steps ” of method laid stress on a “ Preparation ” 
{y orbereitung) for knowledge «which involves the realisation 
by the learner of an “aim” {Ziel des Unterrichts). The. 
decisive advance, however, was made by Mrs. E. F. Young and 
Professor Dewey, and the student is referred to the monograph 
in which their observations were first published.^ They hold 
that the child at all stages shares with the adult in the need for 
realising the relation between effort and purpose, between means 
and end, between machinery and product. The difference 
between them as regards ends lies solely in the power of hold- 
ing the purpose in view for a greater length of time. With the 
youngster the motive must be immediate if the work is to be 
of maximum benefit, if the experience is to achieve itself in 
adequate product; only as development progresses can more 
distant aims influence conduct. This interpretation seems to 
the present writer to throw a flood of light on the central diffi- 
culty of Manual Training or, as w€ have here phrased it,’ the 
child’s attitude towards worlc. . » 

3. What, then, is the child’s attitude towards work ? To get 
at the truth, we must dismiss schools and teachers from our 
mind and observe his procedure in situations where he is free 
from such conventional machinery. During the present session, 
e.g., we have experimented at the Fielden Schools on the lines 
of a suggestion made in Ssott’s Social Education? The 

' I Dewey’s School and Child, 4o> 79i etc. 

2 A work of exceptional pedagogic worth. 
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scholaA, at various ages, were givtn leave to choose some occu- 
pation during two periods of the school week; they were not 
to go home, or to disturb t^eir' neighbours, bjit they were 
aAowed to choose their own pursuits, and the teacher just 
Remained to help them if they asked for help, either by advice 
or by placing material at their disposal. Now one group (aged 
eight) on every occasion chose to clean their classroom, to wash 
the fioor,^ the desks and the blackboard ; they made a good job 
of it, and persisted in it week after week without any solicita- 
tion from their elders. No one who watched them could deny 
that this was a normal, congenial employment, similar to thaV 
on which all children of the humbler classes are still er/gaged 
by their parents. Such domestic " work ’’ tends, by a mis- 
chievous scholastic tradition, to be regarded as something alien 
to the real needs of the child.* School is supposed to offer 
something superior, morally and intellectually, to the experience 
gained in work: something in fact which will rescue the child 
from the overpressure to whicli those who abuse children subject 
them when they force children into the labour market. 

Again, we have watched our scholars when engaged upon 
many manual activities«pursued with an immediate purpose of 
achievement, e.g., stitching and paper work to make exercise- 
and drawing-books, netting to make cricket nets, gardening to 
grow vegetables for sale, sewing to make garments, stencilling 
to decorate the classroom. In all such cases the evidence 
accumulates that the effectiveness of the product depends 
largely upon a realised motive, and not upon motives invented 
by the adult teacher for scholastic purposes. Further, we are 
satisffed that the technique necessary to produce a satisfactory 
result is rapidly attained \^en such a motive operatives as the 
driving force. (See Chapter VII., Section 4.) 

I am permitted to refer to another illustration from a 
neighbouring school. Among all forms of Manual Training 
advocated in recent years none has met with more favour than 

those introduced for girls under the name of Domestic 

• 

^•The trouble at Dotheboys Hall was not that Mr. Squeers set the 
boys to clean the ** winders ” but that they knew him to be doing them 
along with the windows. Perhaps Dicltens did not understand the 
boy’s mind as clearly as we ought to do*in these days. 
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Economy, and none have proved so unsatisfactory because of 
the artificial conditions under which the "subject” has, to be 
taught. It is well known fhat ^ variety of efforts have been 
made to make these conc^itions more " natural,” i.e., to provide 
some motive which would really act as a motive to the scholars* 
In some cases a cottage has been rented near a school and the 
girls are engaged in keeping house, under the normal conditions 
prevailing in an artizan’s home, but without the artizan present 
and with a perpetual play at domestic activities which are not 
required. It is found difficult to persuade girls that the clean- 
ing, cooking, etc., of such a house is really wanted ; as a matter * 
of fact it is not wanted, and the institution is little more than 
make-believe. Where, as in some i^scs, the teachers themselves 
reside in the house no doubt a further step is taken towards 
reality. Recently in Scotland ajnagnificent school building 
has been erected, in which a suite of rooms are equipped as a 
pretence workman’s flat, all ready with Beds and furniture, to 
be perpetually attended to for alnon-existcnt family, as part of 
the domestic economy exercises. It is difficult to believe that 
this costly plant is worth while, for girls surely desire to be 
doing real work instead of pretence work. Of course, if they 
cannot get the real thing, they will do^ their best at the make- 
believe; but the teacher’s aim should be to shew his ingenuity 
in discovering real situations where work is worth while. It is, 
therefore, with rare delight that we found our Manchester High 
School for Girls has offered to its Domestic Economy class a 
real task. The school has rented a country cottage, where the 
girls, on the payment of the bare cost of expenses, etc., are 
permitted to live at the week-ends and keep house. It is for 
the time being their cottage; the menial duties of the place 
must be performed by them or left undone# Of course an active 
supervision is exercised by the instructor in Domestic Economy 
and other teachers, but the capital point of the enterprise is the 
immediate relation between purpose and product. We need not 
dwell on the many collateral benefits of such an enterprise; we 
refer to it here merely a; a fine illustration of a revolutionary 
■tendency in pedagogic thinking, which supports the main 
contention of this paper. 
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Whv, after all, is “ work ” as sdcn from the standpoint of an 
unspoilt child if We should not be satisfied with a definition 
of work which will exclude any foftn of useful, serious, occupa- 
tibn ; nor admit that the child differs from us adults in his desire 
to be, for a reasonable portion of his time, seriously treated and 
seriously occupied. Many adults, of course, are overworked 
and grow weary of, “shop,” which should provide the main 
pleasure and interest of their lives; hence we find an abnormal 
importance attached to holiday^ and recreation. This unhappy, 
anti-social contempt for life’s labour is then transferred by 
adult society to the young, and induces in them also a spurious 
sentiment of desire for “ play,” in contrast to that instinct for 
serious application which is far more characteristic in their 
nature. The traditional antagonism of children to school was 
not due to their desire for, idleness, but to the futility and 
pointlessncss of many of the occupations offered to them, and 
the cure is not to life found merely by substituting manual 
exercises for intellectual exercises, but by informing both with 
a sensible purpose, appreciated by the worker. 

The " old ” education displayed harsh mistrust of the child, 
repressing him to excels, admonishing him to prepare for the 
stress that awaits him when he reaches our years of discretion ; 
the “ new ” education (as wc arc freshly reminded by the 
bicentenary of Rousseau) ran to the opposite extreme, wor- 
shipping him as an idol and arresting his development by 
treating him as fit only for play. The genetic psychologist, by 
a more careful study of the facts, is helping us to a better 
diagnosis and thence to a more reasonable treatment of the 
child’s requirements. 

4. The critic of these pages will, however, still be puzzled. 
We are insisting that child and adult arc alike : both, if happily 
developing in a normal life, arc seriously intent upioq achieve- 
ment, differing only in the power of holding motive and pur- 
pose for a length of time in the mind. But is this the only 
difference? Are we to assume that dnildren are being well 
educated if they are regarded as acolytes or apprentices satis- 
fied simply to help their elders sTnd learn from them to engage 
in the arts of life? This would Jbe carrying the theory of 
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"immediate motive” to an ^treme which the facts or child, 
life would not justify. .We have, in this chapter, only brought 
into relief one feature of,humai\ nature, and a full considera- 
tion of the functions of 'the school must take a wider view. 
Life, whether child life or adult life, is not all work. . Jack,* 
whether boy or man, will be a dull fellow if either “ all work ’’ 
or " all play ” absorbs his attention. • 

Our harder task is the genetic one — ^to trace the stages by 
which the serious but fleeting butterfly occupations of the infant 
are transmuted into the equally serious but continuous achieve- 
ment of the adult, and conversely to determine the phases 
through which the imitative, fanciful play-time of the infant is 
transmuted into the equally varied and rich experiences enjoyed 
by the adult in his recreation.^ All the chapters of this volume 
deal with one phase or anothef of these stages. As regards 
work, it is clear that there are very str^ing changes — ^meta- 
morphoses we may perhaps call them. The difficulty in 
describing them arises from our inclination to interpret the 
child in terms appropriate to our adult way of life. We con- 
trast work and play as if play were something trivial and 
ephemeral. But to the infant play is ;vork; it is his attitude 
towards experience ; “ it is freedom from economic pressure — 
from the flxed responsibilities attaching to the definite callings 
of the adult ” (Dewey ; School and Child, p. 48). The child of 
four to six first realises his interest in these callings by playing 
them, by acting them; our very vocabulary insists that play 
and acting are reciprocal terms. The child imitates his elders, 
simply because he has no other experience to follow; he finds 
himself equipped with powers, and all he can do is to copy what 

others do. Thus he playsu image?, constructs in fancy the 
* * ® 
lA glossary is here needed. We define “recreation” (re-creation) 
as the correct opposite of work; work concludes with healthy fatij^ue 
and the subject then re-creates himself in various ways—by mere idle 
amusement, by sleep, by talk, or by play. The essence ol play is to 
act a part, to imitate; in infancy work and play are indistinguishable; 
at a later stage of development the child differentiates and gradually 
reaches proper drama — there is a continuous track from the dolrs 
house of the nursery to Ibten’s DolVs House, Games are contests; 
i,e.y one particular type of play^due to instincts of the race, which 
have or should have no counterpart in modern “ work,” but have a 
large survival value as recreation; ^ames are thus indispensable for 
children and by no means to tfe despised for adults. 
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worlc\n which Ibe finds himself » partner; no doubt he deludes 
himself, but it is a serious delusion ; and it is our error to treat 
him lightly and to regard his ading as mere stage-play; to 
Him it is work. * 

* Gradually image and reality begin to differentiate, and by 
eight years of age we have the practical little person emerging. 
(Our girls and boys. earnestly choosing to sweep the floor and 
clean the blackboard arc examples.) Elsewhere in this volume 
we refer to Stanley Hall’s description of this period (8 — 12) as 
“ the age of stability.” Every parent who recollects the reaction 
of his children at this period will agree as to the serious happij 
ness with which they respond to any overtures which identify 
them with the daily busings of the home.^ 

5. This essay is but a fragment written to indicate a line of 
inquiry, an endeavour to interpret many scattered experiences. 
We may best conclude it by reverting to three topics which have 
been noticed above— («) The curriculum as concerned with 
" primitive man,” (b) The relafion between the formal, technical 
” subjects ” of a curriculum and the child’s insistence upon imme- 
diate motive, (c) The trend towards technical (trade or vocation) 
interests. 

(a) Both the Herbartians and the American teachers who 
follow Dewey’s example have illuminated the life of little 
children by tracing the analogy with earlier epochs of human 
experience; essentially they are in line with Arnold of Rugby, 
who described his Rugby boys as “ barbarians^’ the difference 
being that while the Herbartians desire to let their young folk 
live through the culture epochs at their own pace, Arnold 
regarded the barbaric stage as something to escape from with 
all speed. Now the obsc^er (as be witnesses children taught, 
whether in Americatf schools on a ” primitive man ” curriculum, 
or in the Uebungs Schule at Jena on the Herbartian scheme) 
finds an ever-recurring discord between inheritance and environ- 
ment, between past and present. The Tree-dweller, Cave- 
dweller, Flint manufacturer do in a sense parallel the life of 
the modern child ; so do the Nomad, Hunter, Shepherd, Farmer; 

1 Before the age of eight many cUlldren seem to be ready to engage 
in domestic activities, as may be seen by a visit to the Pestalozzi- 
Froebel House in Berlin or the Sesame^ House School in London. 
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but it is far easier for us th^ for the child to image t^e con-i 
ditions of such an existence. Certainly the simplicity o^ those 
modes of lif$ corresponds io h\s child-bound limitations, b|it 
the problems which the teacher proposes to him when repre- 
senting Ab the cave-dweller or Robinson Crusoe are remote 
from the purposes or motives which he finds in his modern 
environment. He does not “ want ” his life to be explained to 
him in terms either of hunting, fighting man or of tree-dwelling, 
industrial man. No explanation is required; it is we that 
introduce these explanations. They may, and do, enrich 
Jiis experience and help him towards a gradually unfolding 
drama of human story, but when made the central theme of a 
curriculum, a prominent objective, they appear to puzzle rather 
than benefit him. Hence it appears necessary to try and get 
behind the Culture Epoch Theory, i/ we may so express ourselves, 
to find some description of the child’s enlarging experience 
. which shall recognise the survivals in him of the attitudes of 
primitive man, but express these *in terms adapted to the actual 
environment of persons and things, of physical and mental, 
needs which directly engross his attention. 

In searching for such a clue it appears that we can recognise 
an expanding scries of fields of interest, if one may so term 
them. At first the infant, in cradle, nursery, kitchen, living- 
room, is at home — in the house where he finds food and shelter. 
Life’s interests^ and motives, as matters of serious occupation, 
centre round the dwelling, and have always done so from the 
days of the Tree-dweller onwards. Presently the child looks 
further afield, and in the open air, the garden, its com- 
panion areas of woodland and farm^ he finds both an explana- 
tion of much that goes on in the house, ai^d scope for impulses 
and instincts which cannot be satisfic'd indoors. Animals, and 
also plaqts, live things of all kinds attract him, for he is of 
their kin. 

Presently he finds that mind and muscle are ready to master 
environment more decisively ; the utensils and tools, which have 
already been put into*his little hands for his play-work 
activities in home and garden, now claim separate attention;; 
both boy and girl will study contrivances and manipulate. 
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matcriM. The workroom thus emeijes as a separate institution or 
field of action; he is not yet ripe for attention to formal tech- 
nique, *but tools and material intuitiVcly claim his regard. The 
. materials can be found from every department of simple primi- 
fivc activity, not only in wood and brick and metal, but in 
thread and clay and paste ; and subjectively the little workman 
begins to take pride both in the product of his handwork and 
his mastery of tool and material. 

Meanwhile the grandest tool jn the human armoury — speech 
—has been acquired; its symbols in reading and writing ire 
found by the child to environ his expanding life, and presently* 
the 600k and the library take distinct shape as a field which is 
worth mastering. Evcryljling connected with books and 
writing, not only the art of reading, silently or aloud, but the 
craftsmanship required in stjtclwng the leaves of a book, the 
taste shewn in decorating the cover and in forming the letters, 
the power obtained 6 y writing a letter and by discovering 
information from print — all 01* this constitutes a unique epoch 
in the scholar’s development."^ 

Some such series appears to represent more nearly the stages 
of experience than any scheme based directly upon a succession 
of culture epochs. Further, while the chapters of this scries 
succeed each other in experience, one chapter is not closed when 
the next opens. The interest in the house, commenced under 
the home roof, and, let us hope, in the kindergarten, abides 
right through, and is enriched by the subsequent*interpretations 
afforded by work in garden, workroom and library. For 
example, the first efforts of a child in his garden are trivial : 
he cannot master the situation (as our experiments in the Fielden 
School with children under ten scen^to show) because he cannot 
wield the tools and t;annot think out relations of cauSb and 
effect. Although trivial as product they arc, however, ijpportant 
enough to him because they help him to learn the world of 
“out-of-doors”; but when he gets to the age of twelve he can 
then become a useful gardener. Intellect and muscle are both 

*See Chapter vii., where the complenlhnt.'iry series of handicraft 
activities are worked out, covering simultaneous four groups of 
ooiversal human “ needs ’’—food, shelter, clothing, means of com- 
munication. 
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adjusted to the task; he can manage the tools, conmve the 
relation of means to an end, measure the quantities, purchase the 
seed, and record the results ; as craftsman and man of letters 
both he enters upon this practical career of gardener with sofhe 
of the seriousness of an adult workman. (See p. 37.) * 

In such a series, then, is there no place for primitive man? 
Certainly there is a place — analogous to the place that History 
occupies throughout our lives, as a supplementary interpreta- 
tion, as an enrichment, by story, and drama, of the moving scene 
in which he fulfils his real life. He can recreate himself, as 
»we do, by culture; the little pragmatist who delights to sweep 
a floor or knit stockings or plant potatoes delights also to 
"play” in a wigwam, to hold cofirt with Beowulf or sail the 
seas with Ulysses. As an infant his work-play activity was 
undifferentiated, “ an endless imitation ” ; now the ways part ; 
he has become a serious worker, but finds^a separate place in his 
life for play, i.e., for aesthetic activities in which he lays the 
foundation for all the fine art of adult life, as heir of all the 
ages. 

{b) Relation to the "usual school subjects.” We have thus 
endeavoured to find, partly on the analogy of the Herbartian 
or American examples, a succession of large fields of activity 
in which children, growing in the likeness of men, seek employ- 
ment. From such a standpoint the traditional scholastic 
"subjects,” the three R’s, Geography, History, Nature Study, 
Drawing, Poetry, need only be pursued as separate studies so 
far as they prove themselves to be required by the scholar. It 
is, of course, at this point that the distrust of many cautious 
teachers, as Well as of inspectors, of parents and all sorts of 
"authorities,” will find expression.* Faith removes mountains, 
but ^reat faith is required before* a teacher can accept the 
thorougji consequences of his theory, as, e.g., Professor Meriam 
does in his experimental school in Columbia, Missouri. It is 
for this reason that we have discussed above the dogma of 
preparatory training; for, unless we can be content to wait for 
Results, unless we can bfe satisfied with crude technique, with 
broad and inaccurate performance by young children, we shall 
always be taking though^ for the morrow and seek for the 
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unripe, precocious harvest which cAmes from engaging young 

cUldran on highly organised, differentiated "work,” such as 
js represented in official currictUa. Tlje child frogi nine years 
qpwards has no objection to mechanical drill and drudgery, as 
such; but, as reiterated above, that kind of exercise is of little 
worth to his development except so far as he recognises a 
motive for it. And the motive can be found, in the child as it 
has been found in racial evolution, from the immediate prob- 
lems that are presented by practical situations of a social type 
in home, garden, workroom and library. 

When motive is once realised then the necessary care 
demanded in the details of arithmetic, writing and the like 
present. far less difficulty. Children do not as a rule dislike 
"doing sums”: many are even too prone to be satisfied with 
mechanical exercises. By placing these acquired interests on a 
basis of realised rfotive, we seek not merely to afford satis- 
faction at the moment, but to prc’ ent the arrest of development. 

Further, we find evidence accumulating on every hand that 
the scholastic acquirements in " Standard ” subjects can be quite 
rapidly attained in the closing year or two of the Elementary 
School, with little regard to previous preparatory training ; that 
the way, for example, to secure good Arithmetic at 14 is not 
to spend years of drill in make-believe sums from five years 
onwards, but to spend those earlier years on practical problems 
which require quantitative treatment, concentratir^ the mind on 
commercial arithmetic only at the time when this special form of 
mathematics is demanded, viz., at the close of the school 
period. 

(^) Vocational Demands, % It is with this faith that we revert 
to the problem of technical or vocational education. , The 
specific adaptations required of youth or man in his vocation 
are all of them the outcome of the larger adjustments and 
experience which grow out of life in the home, the garden, the 
workshop, the library. Vpcation thus regarded is but a sequel, 
more serious in its responsibilities, tq activities and interests 
which have kept him at " work ” sjnee he ceased to be an infant. 
There is not a trade or profession, however specialised, that 
doi^ not stand in direct relation to 'these large, human affairs 
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that have engaged the child as a " worker ” on a scheme such 
as we have outlined during the years of school, o 

In the pressure of oi^r modern competition we have been 
rightly enough anxious to make the school an instrument by 
which our children can forge ahead, or at least hold their own 
among their fellows; but we have only partially understood 
the means by which cause and effect can be related. At first 
teachers believed that formal, mental exercises in time-honoured 
school studies could achieve* this end, but a better under- 
standing of psychology has undermined that hope. Now (as 
' we have noted above) teachers rely upon preparatory studies 
allied (in our adult reckoning of ^hings) to the vocation which 
the scholar is soon to take up; bifV here again the relation of 
cause and effect appear inadequate. We are driven back upon 
a simpler view of things; we must* admit that children can only 
learn to discharge new functions by discharging them ; that if 
a vocation is to be learned at school it must be practised in the 
school; i.e., the school must take on itself the shape of an office 
or a workshop. This position is reinforced by what we witness 
in many successful schools at the present day. Thus the 
Industrial and Truant School, with pact of the day devoted to 
shoemaking or the like; the Trade School, such as that estab- 
lished by Mr. Stanley in Lambeth, where definite jobs are 
undertaken in joinery and metal work, are illustrations of what 
we mean. The motive (call it utilitarian if you please) is 
immediate and prominent ; the scholar is virtually an apprentice 
and learns the vocation under the immediate demand for pro- 
duct. 

4* aq PI" 

, ^ ow it is surely possible for cany school, elementary or 
..fepndary, to provide scholars, in the fev) months before they 
leave school^ with occupations based on a similar principle. 
TeacherS have not given enough attention to the possibilities 
offered by the months preceding departure from school to help 
scholars to prepare for a vocation. These months are very 
often, to the scholar himself, of capital importance; he is 
looking ahead, wondering where he is to make a start in life, 
ready to direct his interest into quarters which seem to have 
purpose in rdation to that life True enough in some instances 
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parents do not settle upon a vocation for their children until 
school ^is actually finished with, llut in many instances the 
^ contrary is the case, and many Keaditeachers in tall types of 
^ool will agree that parents are often glad to consult with 
teachers and accept suggestions. 

Let us assume, then, willingness to co-operate among all the 
three parties concerned, parent, teachers and scholar as he 
reaches the last year of his school life. What resources has 
the school which is allied to th^ special tasks of a vocation? 
Conditions, no doubt, vary in every school and every locality, 
but one illustration may be given which has some experience to 
support it. Boys or girls intended for office work will 
hereafter have to look afte^ stock, to “keep books,” to file 
letters, address envelopes, take down correspondence. Now 
every school has, or should hav^ an office; many schools have 
games clubs, which* inyolve keeping accounts; every school has 
a stock of books and stationery, which involve an inventory; 
every head-teacher has correspondence, registers, etc. Why 
should not the co-operation of elder scholars be invited for such 
duties? No doubt an adult, used to the job, can always do 
W'ork more rapidly than, a beginner; but apprenticeship implies 
patience with bungled and imperfect work; because the teacher 
keeps the office and scholars have to learn office duties is not a 
reason for refusing them this experience, but the very contrary. 
The value to the scholar lies, once more, in the reality of the 
experience. He is set to help in work which has to be done; and 
although the miniature scale on which office duties are required 
in a school office is small indeed compared to the large and 
specialised transactions of a commercial house, they are of the 
same kind, and if anything can bs regarded as preparatory 
training this can. , * • • 

We have made some small experiments in this direction at 
the Fielden School, and hope to go further; the more 
the activities of school simulate the life of the world outside, 
in domestic and in open-air pursuits, in ‘workshop and literary 
pursuits, the larger will be the variety vf directions in which a 
scholar, before leaving school, can be aided to bridge the gulf 
which so often confronts him when he ceases to sit in the 
classroom. 
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6. In conclusion, we must ‘not omit to notice one motive for 
work which has been admitt ed in the history of civilisation ever 
since the question was .raised, < “ Doth Job serve God {or . 
naught ?” What is the child’s attitude towards wages ? * 

adults work from mixed motives; even teachers do not always 
teach for love ! This problem invites investigation from many 
points of view. If, for example, it is admitted that children 
both can and will perform useful service below the standard, 
rate of wage, those who claim " right to work ” {t.e., pay) will 
object to their under-cutting the market — “ taking bread out of 
the mouths ” of adult workmen. On the other hand, those who 
want cheap labour would rejoice if the schoolmaster could be 
induced to range on the side of the advocates of half-time for 
children. Already in America, where Trade Schools' are 
undertaking important handicraft work, the teacher has been 
required frankly to meet the criticism of Trades Unions; and 
the present writer has encountered a similar experience in 
England. If it is proved tha{ the child is able to undertake 
more elaborate efforts than those involved in minding the baby 
or in running an errand, the situation will rightly demand 
attention from the economic standpqjnt. So far there is no 
evidence that his work will seriously compete with the output 
of adult industry, even if all schools were to offer work to 
children of a type such as is afforded by a few “reform” 
schools. 

But whatever proves to be the economic value of child labour, 
one question remains — How does the child himself look at it? 
Does he expect reward, in money or in kind ? We have repre- 
sented him as "demanding” congenial, serious work, finding 
satisfaction in product. .But he'^s individualistic; he early 
develops an instinct for property ; his enllironment also quickly 
teaches ^him the law of exchange, and, in due course, the nature 
of money as a symbol of property and power. Granted that.he 
Ends satisfaction in labour, he cannot be expected to translate 
this feeling into a more remote satisfaction (such as the teacher 
feels) in the prospect of his own development. Attemps have been 
made to trace the growth of the sense of property,* but we haver 

'See Dean; The Worker and The State. 

*See Stanley Hall : Aspects of Child Life and Earl Barnes : Stiadiee 
in Edtuation, xoli. ' 
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no space to discuss these in this i^per. In the Fielden School 
the issue has been recently raised it^connection with the garden. 
The boys in Class VIII. cultivjite vegetables, and, after paying 
for the seed, they have been allowed to. sell for their own profit, 
lach scholar disposing of the portion produced by his own allot- 
ment. An amusing display of commercial activity has been 
witnessed : thus, a harvest of potatoes is sold long before it has 
matured; speculation on the worth of a crop seems to delight 
some boys, others shew quite plainly a readiness to dispose of 
a worthless crop (especially broad beans when the blight has 
caught them!) among ignorant purchasers, and thus a clever, 
speculator sees a chance to become a trader rather than a 
producer. f 

Hitherto in this country the chief attention of teachers has 
been drawn (under the direction of public authorities) to the 
need for training bo^^s and girls in thrift ; the school savings 
bank is a great institution. But earning and spending are 
quite as important as saving (,and oftentimes more difficult). 
A scout can easily be led to accept Baden Powell’s warning 
against begging and find a healthy stimulus in undertaking a 
job which will earn money for his troop. Our short experience 
in this matter goes to shew that a school which gives play to 
practical activities can do much, in co-operation with the home, 
to guide the development of ideas as regards money values, 
helping boys and girls to reconcile the claims of meum and 
iuum. In this, as in every department of mofals, the young 
are attentive to our adult conduct long before we suspect ; they 
watch our behaviour, copy our standards and pay less heed to 
our exhortations than to our example. The school is not a 
market-place; but, as a plaae where^ young people work as well 
as ptay, it can, and ^ould, provide a field where the value of 
labour can be examined and appraised. The inquiry here 
opened is one which, we may confidently assert, will^rove of 
increasing importance in the educational theory of the future. 

Note. — ^As regards vocational demands (pfi. 33-35) it has been pointed 
out that in our Fielden School we labour under the same {iractical 
difficulty that besets all primary and most secondary schools, viz., that 
some scholars leave our higher classes (vii. and viii.) to continue 
their schooling elsewhere, and only a percentage remain with us to 
complete the course. Those who leave for that purpose are, very 
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often, of a more intellectual lype, and it is a serious loss to the 
higher classes of a school to pe deprived of them. This difficulty 
cannot, however, be surmoun(cd. Our duty to care for tho^e who 
stay, by arranging a curriculum suited to their vocation, remains, 
whether or no« the numbers^ in the^c classes are diminished through 
extraneous causes. ‘ 

€> 

References. — By the present writer: The Teacher as Craftsman 
{Educational Times^ Dec., iQn* and Manual Training^ Mar., 1912) 
and chap. vii. of The School (Home University Library). 

Kkrchensteiner. — Various writings by this distinguished educator. 

Dean ; The Worker and The State and O’Shea : Dynamic Factors 
in Education supplement the refcCence to Dewey given in the text. 
For the present trend among English teachers the two magazines, 
Educational Handwork and Manual Tramingj can be consulted. 

J. J. Findlay. 



CHAPTER UL 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE SCHOOL PURSUITS. 

I. In the Introduction it has been already noted that we are 
content with a naive statement of the general goal before us in 
planning this scheme of pursuits. None of the popular 
formulae — “ development of faculty,” “ training of character,” 
'^social efficiency” — render us practical help. The last, in 
spite of the attractive adjective prefixed to “ efficiency,” seems 
to us to do little more th^ln express the creed of the smart 
business man, who, in these days more than ever, seeks to 
capture the educational maclyne^in the interests of what he calls 
“ success.” It is right enough, as we have seen in Chapter II., 
that the teacher should be challenged to bring his cloistered 
school into relation with “the world,” and shew that school 
acquirements function in the wider realm which awaits the 
scholar thereafter; but the danger of distortion and of degrada- 
tion in this view cannot be denied. And is there not, after all, 
some room for the inclficient? Is every wistful soul to be 
driven by the restless stimulus of competition ? 

“ . . . for he both man and boy, 

Had been an idler in the land ; 

Content to merely feel and sec 

The things that others understand.” 

Now, if, to use the pragmatist’s phrase, up-to-date pedagogy 
has “ no use for ” Wprdsworth, theft we have no use for up-to- 
date pedagogy and its gospel of social efficiency. 

We must be content here with this cursory criticism of the 
teleological formulae which have played so great a part both 
in the theory and the practice of our profession. Admitting 
that they all represent partial truths, and emphasise in turn 
aspects of behaviour which demand attention, we have to look 
elsewhere for help in the constructive work of planning a cur- 
riculum. 


39 
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2. There is no lack of Objects on which to engage' the 
scholar — language, science^ handicraft, story (human and 
divine), geography, literature ai^ arts; they crowd upon him; 
all are important, all can ‘be represented as achieving some fine 
cthico-social purpose. If he is fitted by natural endowments^ 
he can ultimately acquire interest and power in any of them ; 
but, as we have seen, our problem,^ in teaching him, is to find out 
his present attitude and relationship to these branches — ^to sec 
what there is in him at the age of 5, 7, lo, 12, 14, to respond 
to those large mature fields of experience which we label 
« Geography, or French, or Algebra. This point of view has 
been so clearly expounded by Dewey in his well-known essay 
on “ The Child and the Curriculun^ that we need not labour 
it; suffice it to repeat that our main effort in working at this 
curriculum has been to investigate, the minds of our scholars — 
to use not only our own acquaintance with them, but the 
resources of pedagogic literature to aid us in selecting occupa- 
tions which shall correspond to 'progressive changes in impulse 
and in power. 

Our scholars come to us, if we use the simplest popular 
language, to gain experience.® They^ are gaining experience 
anyway — at home, at church, in the streets, in the parks. 
Experience, after all, is what they are after; the help we can 
give them is to enrich it, by adding what they could not secure 
apart from our assistance, to enhance its value by absorbing 
their interests in matters that are worth while, and so leading 
them to discard what is useless or base — above all, perhaps, to 
organise it (i) by bringing the different fields of experience 
into relation and (2) seeing to it that there is no arrest of 
progress; for, as the organism grovs, with new powers which 
feed on the accumulated store, earlier Experience takes new 
shapes; the dominoes, the bean-bag and the toy bricks of the 
Kindergarten become the arithmetic and geometry of the school, 
a*hd eventually the motor-car of the engineer. 

Here, it seems to us; are the real problems of a scientific 

»P. 28. ^ 

^The School and the Chilif pp. 17-47. 

3 For the most recent exposition of this formula, see Williams: 
Education; A Survey of Tendencies (Glasgow, 1912). 
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pedagogy — in the interpretation of the phenomena of child 
behavjour at successive stages, ana* in directing the experience 
a{ each stage. • . . 

* 3, This control has to follow at the same time two diverse 

lines, which we may call the latitudinal and the longitudinal. 
At any given stage of life the scholar is a unity; all his pur- 
suits and experiences entwine in the one life; he is not crafts- 
man, geographer, arithmetician, linguist at dilTerent hours of 
the day, and yet for school purposes we have to confine his 
attention to one of these fields of experience at a time. 

Mathematics, for example, grows very gradually with the years 
(see Chapters XIII. and XV.), and we have to forecast the stages 
of this growth, longitudinatty — from the entirely sub-conscious 
appreciation of number and form in the nursery to the dis- 
tinctively logical, separated conceptions and arguments of the 
young geometrician <)f 14. This growth can be conceived by 
us in vacuo, but in the organism itself it only lives by contact 
with the realities sought in fields of experience ; hence the need 
for a latitudinal view of the curriculum, for what is popularly 
called "correlation of subjects.” It is not so much, however, 
a correlation of one branch of the curriculum with another, for 
all the branches are, to the immature mind, remote and arti- 
ficial; our quest is rather for contact with reality. If science, 
e.g., is to be a forceful activity in a child’s mind, it must 
' function in that mind not only in " correlated ” exercises 
labelled " practical arithmetic,” but in any field of experience 
the youngster finds available for interpretation in terms of 
number and form. We fully recognise, therefore, that by 
presenting a series of chapters, each dealing with one branch 
only of the school pursuits«(the longitudinal line), we arc run- 
ning a serious risk, triz., of making the pursuits and not the 
scholars themselves the real objective. This risk has always 
been present to the writers’ minds, and the active interchange 
of views among colleagues described in the Preface has 
been designed to minimise it; only the reader can judge how 
far we have achieved success. As examples shewing how the 
united programme is carried out in daily working we have 
inserted Chapters V. and VI., where detailed accounts will be 
; found of the proceedings of two classes. 
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4. The school contempl^s a course extending ovcr'tra 
years. A class is providedf for each year, and thus w^.fuve 
five stages, somewhat as follows^* — 


First Stage 

. Kindergarten . . . 

Under 6 in 

September 


Transition 

» 7 


Second Stage . 

Class I. 

.. 8 



„ n. 

.. 9 

W 

Third Stage 

.. ., III. 

„ 10 



„ IV. » ... 

,, 11 


Fourth Stage . 

.. „ V. 

„ 12 

)J 


„ VI. 

.. 13 


Fifth Stage 

,. VII. ..... 

» 14 



„ VIII. ... 

» 15 



The classes are constituted each September, and it is rare for a 
scholar to fail to go up with his class ysar'by year (except in 
the Kindergarten, to which a clyld is sometimes sent under five 
years of age). 

Beyond what is stated in this chapter, the present volume 
deals almost entirely with Classes III. to VIII., i.e., children of 
nine years old and upwards. By <he time children have 
reached this period they have grown to be practical little 
creatures, ready to undertake the “ work ” (see Chapter II.) of a 
school-day, with a growing consciousness of the difference 
between groups of pursuits. Although most of the rubrics 
under which school pursuits are classified will be found in 
our time-table, we combine related studies as much as we can, 
for reasons which are repeatedly advanced in various chapters. 
Thus under Humanities, History^ and Geography are sub- 
sumed, while Natural Sdence takes tfie physical side of 
Geography under its wing; Physical Exercises include Drill. 
One important addition appears in the time-table — a weekly 
Bible Lesson is take from Class I. upwards; this is treated quite 
separately from the rest of the curriculum. The Herbartian 
plan, whereby a sequence of Biblical narrative is arranged ^ari 
passu with the rest of the Humanities syllabus, is adventurous 
and interesting; but we find that the function of the Bible 
Lesson is best understood when it is kept apart and taken by 
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teadhers who offer their services fo^ it with a personal sense of 
place that the Bible holds in a Christian community. 
(Parents can, of course, excuse their, children frpm the Bible 
Lesson on request.) * 

Omitting this weekly lesson, we proportion the available time 
somewhat as follows: — 


Humanities 

... 14 per cent. 

Arts and Crafts 

... 14 

Literature • 

... 7 

Language 

... 2,1 

Natural Science 

... 16 „ 

Mathematics 

... 21 „ 

Singing and Physical ^!xercises ... 

... 7 .. 

• 

• 

100 


The only important variation is that less time is required after 
Class VI. for Language work., and the balance enables more 
time to be given in Classes VII. and VIII. to the Humanities 
with the Arts and Crafts. One period at least per week is 
entered as “ unallotted.” (See p. 25.) 

The periods allotted Ito Arts and Crafts are kept separate in 
the time-table, but whenever possible they are taken by the same 
teacher who directs the work in the Humanities, for reasons 
given in Chapter VII. To enable this connection to be more 
easily established the endeavour is made, in* arranging the 
weekly time-table, to make some of the periods for Arts and 
Crafts continuous with those for Humanities, so that a teacher 
can, at need, spend two consecutive periods on one theme. This 
is one example of a principle which will be found suggested 
repeatedly in this vokime„viz., the intensive application to one 
theme (sec P.C.T., p. 120) in contrast to the modern plan, which 
provides a too great variety of themes, and tends to* distract 
the scholar’s attention by quick changes. The time allotted to 
Arts and Crafts is not wholly devoted tg realising ideas spring- 
ing out of the Humanities. The schojars are invited to spend 
much of their time in preparing, or helping in the preparation 
of material required by the school, and in pursuits such as 
gardening (Class VIII.). The time allotted to Literature may 
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seem scanty, but it will be njAiced (Chapter IX.) that und| 
rubric we include only the hne art of Language. 
able reading .also finds place in the Humanities schen 

care is taken in Home L&ssons (see p. 13) to provide ti 
learning poetry by heart as well as for silent reading. 

As regards Language study, Handwriting keeps its plaice'^ 
a separate lesson only until Class IV. With the exception of 
short course in Grammar and the study of words taken 
Class VI. the rest of the timf available is spent on FrendL : 
which demands a daily lesson for the first two years of the 
course, as described in Chapter XL The intensive principle is 
again illustrated by the treatment of Mathematics. By allotting 
all the Mathematics work of a class to one teacher we make it 
possible for him to devote all the time, if he wishes, to one 
theme for several weeks. Singing and Physical Exerdses 
(taken in the open air) are grouped togeljber because conditions 
of weather make it convenient^ to choose one or the other at 
need. 

5. We are glad to welcome children in the Kindergarten as 
early in life as parents feel disposed to entrust them to us, not 
because we desire prematurely to " teaqh ” them school subjects, 
but because they are welcome to share the social experience of 
their little friends and their teachers; also, in this Demon- 
stration School, for the special reason that our studies in 
development :^e aided by having them in our community at 
these earlier periods of life. We retain Froebel’s title. Kinder- 
garten, for this group; it helps to free the teachers from jwy 
responsibility for making advance in organised studies. ' 

There seems at the present jtyiicture to exist, within 
Kindergarten movement, considerable difference of opinion 
to principles. On the one hand there is a well-establish( 
tradition, based more or less on Froebel’s own practice, wl 
makes much of organised leadership by the teacher in soi 
story and directed play. These are mainly connected eil 
with domestic and famijiar interests of the home, or with 
changing aspects of the seasons, and find active expression 
“occupations” which utilise not only the Froebelian “gi: 
but all sorts of available material, clay, paper, beads, raffia, <etc.' 
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some quarters doubt is Aised whether any attempt 
^ made, at least until the sixth year, to organise any . 
is of “ subjects " at all ;*to attempt uny consecutive plan 
pt"' for a term or for a week. Thfe little ones kept at home 
If^this period do not receive such control; every day to such 
infant is a new world ; yesterday is forgotten, or, rather, the 
impressions of the moment are too vivid for it to be worth 
'“>vhile to conduct the mind back to what was the concern of 
yesterday. Nor does it seem a% if natural development is best 
achieved by requiring all the little ones to attend to the same 
tonic after the manner of a " class.” * 

Our Kindergarten teachers had already been feeling their 
way towards reform in thi»* direction, rebelling almost against 
the rigid orthodoxy of the Froebelian cult, and now the sudden 
onslaught of the Montessori.md:hod has stirred everyone to a 
re-examination of th^ situation. 

As regards general principles of school management 
Montessori is certainly helpful in encouraging the teacher to 
BREAK UP THE CLASS on all possible occasions. This is 
a general principle, applicable to all sorts of school pursuits, 
notably to laboratory v^ork, and it is one aspect of a still more 
comprehensive doctrine which claims freedom and individual 
development for each scholar, in contrast to the submission of 
will and of initiative imposed by membership in a class. While 
the principle is not new, the teaching profession is greatly 
indebted to Montessori's researches for an illuminating illus- 
tration. As regards the pursuits of infants Montessori's con- 
idtion follows two directions — firstly, training in personal 
hygienic habits and in what we call “social activities”; 
mdly, exercises, elaborated with* great skill, for the various 
Hjenses. This first type of pursuits has not received muclf atten- 
gon in England, but the Sesame House School ir^ London 
ed on the system of the Froebel-Pestalozzi Institution in 
rlin) is a notable exception. In the Fielden School the spirit 
|f '^ial activity and of co-operatioif lias been fostered, not 
ly with the little ones, but throughout the school; we are 
)uraged by the success of the Montessori Method to organise 
'sodal activities” more completely, even with the youngest* 
enudren. 
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The second type of pui^uits — concerned with the var^s 
. senses — appears to be the held in which Montessori haa^obne , 
her most original work. . Here ^gain Froebel was a pioneer, 
and many Kindergarterf teachers play "sense-games" witl^* 
their children. But the unique knowledge of physiology and 
psychology (as regards both defectives and infants) possessed 
by Dr. Montessori has enabled her to devise a series of educative 
toys which are evidently of the highest value. We are con- 
vinced that her researches nee(^ to be continued and applied to 
English children. By the kindness of Mr. T. C. Horsfall, Miss- 
Steel (Senior Mistress in the Primary Department and Kinder- ' 
garten mistress) has secured examples of the most important 
“Montessori” apparatus, and while this volume is being pre-. 
pared for the press we are conducting experiments with our 
youngest children. The results we secured from these appear 
in Appendix II. » • 

6. Beyond the Kindergarten we have retained also the title 
“ Transition ” for the class above the Kindergarten. Histori- 
cally this name was not chosen as representing a transition 
period in child development, but a transition from the Kinder- 
garten type of teacher to the alien inethods of standards or 
forms taught by other than Kindergarten teachers. Since with 
us there is no alienation in sympathy between those who help 
our children of hve and those who look after the elder ones, the 
retention of the name at this point is not required for such a 
reason, but is* merely retained for the sake of convenience. 
Undoubtedly there is a change in the child’s powers ; he should 
not leave the Kindergarten until he has sufficient pov^ in 
continuous attention to enable him to forego his own absorbing 
topic and co-operate in the. pursuits of a c/ass. These pursuits 
take definite shape as the year progresses; for reading and 
handwriting, see Chapter VIII ; for mathematics. Chapter XIII. 
Such formal studies, however, do not bulk largely in the imme- 
diate field of interest. We have to give scope to more immediate 
activity if we are not* to arrest normal development at this 
period. The little boy and girl is incessantly active: the brain ^ 
works through muscle; the physicians keep warning us of the ; 
#heed for an abundance of movement. Hence we have souj^^ 
for occupations which not only provide for manual traiaw^i 




Tran^tion Class (aged 6) engaged in ** Domestic Activity.” Se^ 47. 
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as ordinarily understood, but for continuous active 
achievement on a familiar plane. Since the home, with its 
rooms and walls, is still the centre of thoir life, our 
*]jf;achers during the last three years ’have allowed this class 
to try their hand at constructing a one-storey house, using 
actual bricks and mortar,* after first visiting a street where 
houses are being erected and getting “ points ” from the work- 
men. This scheme deserves a fuller report than we can find 
room for here. It is important t^ note that the teacher does not 
dictate plans of work; the structure is only of educative value 
so far as the suggestions for work (not merely the execution) 
comes to a considerable extent from the scholars. This build- 
ing, with many other induStrial activities arising therefrom 
(carpentering, furnishing, decorating, etc.), forms a point of 
departure for many other occupations during the entire year. 
Their house must, of epurse, have a garden, with interest in live 
things, plants and animals. Their own classroom, next to the 
home, is felt to be an object of delight, and their activity, if so 
directed, finds an outlet in caring for its order and cleanliness. 
It will be seen that all these activities are social as well as 
industrial in their nature; thus a foundation for co-operation 
in school pursuits is here laid, which is essential for progress 
in class work right up the school. Some remarks on the litera- 
ture, art and music at this stage will be found in subsequent 
chapters. 

, Domestic activities are being cultivated witli rare pleasure 
by these six-year-olds. The daily lunch is placed in their care ; 
, they wash their toys and other material, including the dusters 
and other cloths that are required. Order and cleanliness are 
not imposed upon them buPhave become a pleasure, and the 
habits here created foftow them in the next stage of schoefl and 
home life. Ideas and sentiments of attachment to thg school 
: are fostered by letting the scholars see that their help is really 
needed. Thus Class 11. at the present time have undertaken to 
keep the front part of the school grounds tidy ; in spite of all 
the care taken by teachers children are forgetful and tend to 
^ Jitter the place with waste paper, tram tickets and other unlovely 

> . l^mpare The Montessori Method, p. i66, and Pritchard and 
oA^rord: An English Primary School, pp. 13, 14 and 121. 
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decorations: so we look to Class II. to perform duties which 
otherwise would fall upon caretakers, who are occupied i;i other 
good work ^hich they do for us. 

7 . With Classes I. and II. we enter upon new problems, the 
discussion of which would take us beyond the purpose of this 
review. The child is now able to hold in his mind more con- 
tinuous relations of cause and effect. A story which proceeds 
from day to day can hold his attention ; he is more " practical ” 
than in earlier years simply because he finds himself able to 
conceive of ends achieved by his own power. 

Now it is easy to plan a curriculum which shall merely supply a 
class with occupation during these years in the school "subjects”: 
but educational reformers have disagreed much in attempting 
to infuse the dry bones with elements of culture.^' During the 
last four years we have experimented on the lines suggested by 
Dewey, ^ giving a prominent place to primitive industries and 
stories connected therewith. In the preceding chapter we have 
discussed some of the difficulties presented by such a scheme, 
and the teachers now in charge of these classes are working out 
a curriculum in which " primitive man ” will only play a minor 
rdle. In Class II. the legends of Greek heroes, especially the 
wanderings of Ulysses, are Ending a prominent place. 

Children at about the age of eight seem to be more in a transi- 
tion stage than at six, and the difficulties which surround the 
curriculum are due, it would seem, to uncertainty as to how best to 
help the child to pass from the infancy of the Kindergarten to 
boyhood and girlhood. The make-believe life of five and six 
develops by eight years of age into a new system of experience. 
On the one hand the child has become “practical,” keen to 
accomplish things (and among the rest to master the elementary 
arts of reading, writing, number, di awing, etc.). On the other 
hand, fancy develops into imagination, and the enjoyment of 
romance, of drama, where the characters are no longer identi- 
fied with the little one’s own life, becomes possible. As regards 
the practical side of the curriculum the difficulty is not great. 
Rapid progress can be made in laying a right foundation for 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and plenty of time is allotted 
to achieve this purpose. * 

I'See ACT., pp. 153-158. 

^Sclifiol aniXttild, pp. 71-73, and D.5.A, No. i, chap, vu.;./ r : 
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8. With Class III. we enter upon the schemes which are 
outlined in Parts II., III. and IV. of this volume, and only a 
few notes are here required in order to bring into relief some of 
tly* salient features which these present.* 

Among branches represented in the time-table not outlined 
in a syllabus Physical Exercise will be noted. The little ones 
are engaged in Musical Drill of various kinds with and without 
apparatus; the older scholars play the regular school games. 
Simple " country ” dances, as taught by Mr. Cecil Sharp and 
others, have also been introduced. Here again there seem to be 
differences in pedagogic principle which can only be composed 
after further experiment and investigation. At the one 
extreme we have the system ifdopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion, based largely on the doctrines originally taught by Ling 
in Sweden. Quite opposed to,,thi8 we have pursuits, of which 
the folk-dance may 4}e,taken as typical, in which the teacher 
pays no regard to the exercise of individual muscles, but 
supplies opportunity for aesthetic enjoyment and the expression 
of music. Within the last year or two the method of Rhyth- 
mical Gymnastics taught by Jaques-Dalcroze* has come into 
the held, and this also will speedily make a claim in relation 
both to the physical aitd aesthetic development of young 
children. The advocates of all these systems are enthusiastic, 
and it is clear that a good teacher can secure response from 
scholars in any of them; for by the age of nine children 
certainly appreciate any form of concerted physical activity 
carried out under orders, whether it be marching, singing, 
flag-waving or dancing. The point to be solved is to determine 
which of these is best calculated to assist development, i.e., to 
make the body a ht instrumei)^ not merely for the sustenance of 
health, but as the servaftt of (the higher life, alike emotional and 
intellectual. 

In Part II. the reader’s attention will be attracted first*of all 
by the close relation of the Humanities to Arts and Crafts, 
secondly by the large conception taken, of the meaning and 
purpose of History. It will be perceived that the syllabus is 
not merely the substitution of a certain amount of social or 
economic study for “ the ordinary school history." Very much 
the contrary is the case. A similar aim to that here proposed 

^ Tke Eurhythmies of f aques-Dttlcroae, \^i 2 . 
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has no doubt been stated before, and teachers like Dewey have 
worked out a similar principle of development as regaids little 
children, bi^t it is here boldly designed right through the school 
years. ' o' 

No doubt by many teachers the Humanities syllabus will be 
regarded as too ambitious because of the extensive ground 
which is proposed to be covered ; but, after all, nothing is here 
attempted, so far as reading is concerned, beyond what actually 
happens in the experience pf many youngsters whose home 
environment as regards books has been favourable.^ Young 
people of ten to fourteen years of age, once introduced to books 
and pictures, are greedy to absorb new experience. This syllabus 
offers to our scholars the chance‘’'of culture which has hitherto 
been available only to the few whose parents possess a volumi- 
nous library, or to a more select few who of their own motion 
have striven to get at books and learn from these apart from 
school instruction. 

It will be seen then that one essential for the success of this 
syllabus is an ample provision of books and pictures, conjointly 
for teachers’ and for scholars’ use. Here a distinct need for 
reform in all types of school should be emphasized. The last 
thirty years has witnessed an enormous increase in expenditure 
for equipment in science, art and handicraft teaching, but 
teachers of the humanities are too modest in their demands. 
Most schools are content to supply each scholar merely with a 
history-readCT or text-book, instead of providing a class library 
and other material adequate to the situation. Now that such a 
variety of cheap books, from sixpence upwards, are published 
by such firms as Blackie Sn Sons, Dent, Nelson, Harrap, it should 
be possible for the History classroom of the poorest school to 
meet this demand. 

But^ the apprehension of the ideas outlined in this syllabus 
is by no means an affair merely of books, or of discourse by the 
teacher. Art and Craft play an indispensable part. This 
apparent subjection of Drawing and Craft pursuits to the 
Humanities will no doubt be viewed with alarm by many 
specialist teachers, but our standpoint is presented without 

»For a recent example, see the Reminiscences of Professor James 
Stuart, published last year. 
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disguise. The training of young people to be artists or crafts- 
men is jot the concern of primary schools; the powers necessary 
to such achievement emerge only during adolescence. But the 
foundation is here laid, a foundation nf)t only necdfesary to the 
development of the fine arts, but to the development of other 
sorts of specialism, e.g., in history or in literature. As regards 
art, while we have no desire, or claim, to exhibit the perform- 
ances of our scholars as in any way remarkable, we are pre- 
pared to submit what they can produce to the examination of 
competent persons as evidence dt the value of a curriculum 
which allows technique to wait upon motive. 

g. The place here assigned to Handicrafts will be recognised 
to have close relation to the m«vement, of which Ruskin was the 
chief apostle, for the restoration of “peasant” arts and 
industries, in contrast to the products of modern machinery. 
We cannot profess sympathy with the extremists of this school 
who desire to engage large numbers of adults in a vain effort to 
put back the clock.^ In any case, these pages are not a fit place 
for discussing that problem. But these would-be restorers of 
the past are in the right place as teachers of children, for it is 
only as the child, with his own hands and brain, makes and 
shares in the making of bread or cloth, of thread or brick, that 
he comes to understand industrial history. The modem 
industrial city, the modern machine, the modern cheque book 
and banknote, the modern Act of Parliament, are inevitably 
accepted as final and sufficient, unless the new geueration leam 
by first-hand experience to see them as the outcome of earlier 
methods equally worthy and equally efficacious in the days of 
old. This, be it said, is an argument additional to the simpler 
plea for handicrafts based ujjon child-psychology. 

It will be observed that while Handicraft and Art arc .thus 
brought into one general plan, their function is not wholly 
subordinated to the service of the Humanities syllabus, ^n the 
previous chapter some reference is made to the variety of ways 
in which our scholars share in useful activities ; in particular it 
^ould be noted how valuable we find t]j^e garden, which excels 
all other crafts in the revelation to the young of their capacity 
to utilise nature in producing something. In two of the classes 
*See The Vineyard, June, igti. 
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(III. and VIII.) a special syllabus is planned, each scholar, or 
pair of scholars, having a plot of his own, and a smal^ garden 
is kept collectively for each of the younger classes, from the 
Kindergarten to Class II. In Class IV. a garden is allotted as 
an adjunct to the Nature Study. In Class VIII. Gardening 
occupies a large part of the time assigned to Handicraft 
(three periods per week), the boys being sent to the garden, 
while the girls take Needlework. Such a distinction between 
the sexes will not be universally approved, but it seems to 
correspond to the variant tastes of most boys and girls at 
fourteen years of age. We certainly find that few girls care 
to grow vegetables; they are far more interested in cooking 
them, and we should have added'.a cookery and laundry course 
if we had felt that we could undertake it with the scanty 
resources available in our building. 

Theoretically, no doubt, it would be a good thing if all boys 
learned to cook and to sew, and all girls to handle the plane 
and the spade; but we inu^t take social conditions, within 
limits, as we find them. Our scholars are influenced by the 
upbringing and environment of their day and generation; we 
should be doing them harm if, in our zeal for better ideals of 
sex-relationship, we compelled all 6ur scholars to follow the 
same pursuits. 

One quite exceptional addition to the equipment for Handi- 
craft should be noticed, viz., the hand printing-press. (A 
specimen of 'the work produced by the first class which has 
undertaken this craft is attached.) The grounds on which we 
adopt this pursuit are explained in Chapter VII.; inci- 
dentally it may be noted that both printing-press and type- 
writer exercise a beneficial influ^pce on spelling and punctua- 
tion) We are not concerned to produce either bookbinders or 
printers, but we have good evidence that these exercises play a 
useful part in a scheme of liberal education; these, together 
with the plan for a reformed handwriting, are designed not 
only for practical but for aesthetic purposes ; indeed, our entire 
scheme of arts and ccafts is intended as a testimony to our 
belief that the beautiful and the useful need never be disjoined 
in the school, however much the necessities of life appear to 
divide the two thereafter. 
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In Part III. the inclusion of Singing with Languages is justi- 
fied, n*)t on the ground of correlation, but from the funda- 
mental nature, as well as the Thistoricfil origin, o/ these arts, 
tlowever widely apart the musician df modern days may be 
from the man of letters, they are conjoined in the service they 
render in child development. Although Dr. Keighley’s chapter 
is mainly concerned with positive directions as regards progress 
in technique, he makes it abundantly clear that singing is no 
mere technical exercise, but is to Result, here and now, in songs 
which the scholars feel to be worth while, as the most direct 
form of personal expression. Because the appeal is so direct 
and immediate, it is possible at an early age to interest the 
scholar in a technique which nn other arts, such as drawing and 
the crafts, would be a hindrance. 

In Part IV. we have again .departed from the usual custom 
as regards nomenclatiure, having dropped the title Geography 
from the time-table. But sperialists in this subject, if they 
examine the syllabus in Physiography, and with that the ample 
space afforded to geographical topics in Part II., will admit that 
this study receives full recognition. Geography which has 
successfully struggled for recognition both in Universities and 
schools, has been in reality hampered by its success. Our 
endeavour has been to give point and precision to the whole 
field by bringing the separate parts into relationship with the 
rest of school experience ; only thus can our scholars appreciate 
how indispensable Geography has become, not only as a means 
of liberal culture and of social interest, but as a scientific tool 
alike in commerce and industry. 

Science teachers will, perhaps, miss in Chapter XII. some of 
the topics included in^ text-kjoks, but it will be seen that the 
selection is by no means |;uidcd by anxiety to provide* com- 
plete schemes of scientific information. Such schemes are^ appro- 
priate to University or higher secondary teaching, but have no 
value at this earlier stage. It is more important to secure that 
the ideas formed in the youthful mind by exp)eriments and 
discourse should be related to experience. Our heating 
apparatus, electric fittings, trees and plants in the garden are 
as valuable for this purpose as the laboratory. The latter, 
indeed, while indispensable, becomes a hindrance if its exercises 
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are cut apart from the common affairs of the environment 
Thus the syllabus here presented represents a close alliance of 
the adult conceptions of.moderA science with familiar, unorgan- 
ised topics which are waiting ready to hand for interpretation. 

10. The Closing Years of School Life . — ^We had designed to 
include a separate chapter on this theme, but what is said in 
Chapter II. as regards Vocational Education will serve to 
indicate the policy here pursued. This is supplemented by 
references to the same topic, in several of the syllabuses as 
regards Class VIII. In this matter a syllabus can only achieve 
partial success in any type of school, since scholars leave at 
irregular periods and for such diverse purposes; some, e.g., 
proceeding to a further place of education, others leaving before 
they have completed the school programme. Notwithstanding 
such hindrances, it seems cleaY that all possible emphasis should 
be placed on an epoch which means .so* much to the youth 
himself. Boys and girls about to leave school unquestionably 
think much about their future, however little their thoughts are 
expressed to adults. (Compare pp. 33 and 34.) In earlier years 
their teachers have been preparing them for “ life,” partly by 
steady attention to the formal school subjects, partly by that 
wide enlargement of experience whi(^ appears so prominent in 
the following chapters, partly, let us hope, by the unconscious 
influences of a wholesome school society. But this preparation 
is not, and should not be, brought to the focus of consciousness 
until the time*of change draws near. Motive is then recognised 
for pursuits and interests which previously had little meaning. 
Without any elaborate discourse on the issues of practical life 
a scholar at this stage will often respond to what is offered him 
with a seriousness of purpose whioh in earlier years was foreign 
to hib nature. (Compare p. 34.) ' 

Thus from infancy to adolescence we watch over the develop- 
ment of these young folk, and seek to offer at each stage " food 
convenient for them.” By sharing somewhat in their happy life 
we are enabled, teaclrers and students together, to test the 
validity of our principles. Both in failure and in success we 
demonstrate the benefits to be secured by bringing the researches, 
of the academy into touch with the realities of practice, as we 
nndertake to order the pursuits of the Fielden School. 

- J. J. FindlaYv V 



PART II. 


THE HUMANITIES WITH THE ARTS 
AN-D CRAFTS. 




CHAPTER- IV. 

The Humanities : Essay with Syllabus for Five Classes. 

Glossary , — Changes in pedagogic practice are necessarily 
accompanied by the adoption of new technical terfns. Twenty 
years ago teachers used the term English Subjects as 
vaguely indicating any studies that involved either reading 
books on the one hand, and English grammar or composition 
on the other hand. But with the invasion of Herbartian peda- 
gogy, teachers found a larger purpose in these studies and a 
new term was required : sometMng answering to the German 
Gesinningsunterricht} Thus “ Humanities " has gradually been 
adopted, to include not only the old Humanism of Greece and 
Rome, but modern Humanisp as well. 

I. The following diagrams illustrate the principle of the 
successive development of humanistic institutions which under- 
lies the entire schenje of study (see p. 30). Previous to the age 
of nine (Class III.) the scholar's interest is centred around what 
is called “ The Home,” but these experiences have been gathered 
merely on the empirical plane. Now the scholars are ready to 
bring together the scattered threads of their experience and 
conceive of the manifold activities of individual life and social 
life as a united whole. •They begin to apprehend in fact the 
meaning of institutions. True, they are still ego-centric and 
continue to construct their scheme of life in a personal setting, 
but the house or the family is now grasped as an organism 
which unites many of their activities, and this organism is dis- 
cerned as having permanence; the past and the future come to 
display themselves apart from the present, and the combination 
of families into more complex unities, such as tribes or nations, 
has some meaning, no doubt very vague, but still quite serious 
and sensible. We bdieve. ttiat this \iiversity and this lyiity is 
most clearly seen by children in what we now call ” the division 
of labour ” — division not only in industrial and public pursuits, 
blit even more clearly in the concerns of domestic life. This, 
then, is the "history” which our scholars pursue right up to 
Class VIII., witnessing successive differentiations in human 
institutions. We have attempted to picture for the teacher's 
use this gradual broadening of experience in two diagrams as 
follows: — 

iSee p. 67 . 57 ^ , 
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DIAGRAM I. 

PROVISION OF FOOD, .CLOTHING, SHELTER* 

^AND MEANS OF INTERCOURSE, 
by each individual or family. 

From this unified beginning, by specialisation and division 
of labour, and the regulating of it, gradually emerge institu- 
tions which are further differentiated or die out according as 
they fulfil the needs of a developing society ; until the present 
complex organisation is reached. It is important that children 
should understand that human institutions have direction and 
fossibilities of development as wgll as a more or less stable 
relation to life. Thus: — * 



If a* child is learning of the Norman Period in a history 
lesson and in a geography lesson is studying the railtvays of 
England, it is obvious that the child is trying to comprdiend 
the state of society represented by the line Q and at the same 
time trying to fit in the railways in a fixed position in the line P. 
Thus the sense of development and direction will be lost. 

At times an institution may be found to be unfitted to a later 
development of society and cease to exist as at 5. Institutions 
may found to merge into one another as at A — or may seem 
likely to merge in the future as ‘ ■ 




CLASS III. (Up to 1066) More or less unified and undifferentiated 

individual life, gradually 
developing 
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2. The tendency in most History teaching has been to treat 
the past purely as something which once was in time, and quite 
apart from any appreciation of how it became, or of its relation 
to future developments. ' • 

We do not by this statement deny that in the following out 
of a History syllabus considerable time has often been devoted 
to the treatment of cause and effect, but we hold that this prin- 
ciple has not been carried far enough; the treatment has beeoi 
too much confined to the mere succession of one event upon 
another. Our plea is that it iS necessary to go further to find 
a deeper basis for any real discovery of developmental ideas. 
There has been little appreciation of that interaction of man’s 
need with physical resources whicl) has resulted in the present 
state of affairs — an interaction fruitful and prophetic of that 
which is to come, and not mei;ply stationary and stagnant. In 
the same way, in spite of attempts to tr^at of disconnected 
causes and relations. Geography is largely a study of what is, 
with little idea of tracing the course of its becoming. The true 
basis of a historical or a geographical idea is neither event nor 
fact, neither what ztias, nor what is, as such, but how it became 
and what is coming to be. 

The passing of an Act of Farliameilt well illustrates what is 
here meant. It is of very little importance in itself to know 
that at a particular moment a Bill is introduced into the House 
and after a period of consideration passes into the Statute 
Book; but it i« of the utmost importance to understand the 
origin and growth of the idea in the nation’s consciousness 
which is embodied in that Bill, to study the way in which these 
ideas clash with the rigidly fixed ordinances of State, and how 
they modify the trend of civilisation when the alteration of 
the la>y gives them freer play. Acts of 'Parliament are little 
more than ledger entries, at certain points, of the transactions 
effected trontinually by the various functions in the evolving df 
life; they serve as milestones to indicate where national life'll 
got to; they are fixed |nd rigid things to be glanced at and 
passed by ; life is ever ipoving and developing, and it is Mt: 
business to afford a grasp of this movement and development'**' 

If we were to gather all the milestones from Land’s End to' 
John o’ Groats into a field and inspect them in order, they wpuld 
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be of little help to one who wished to know the pleasures and 
difficulties of travelling that distance. The important thing 
about milestones is that there il a certain distance of hard road 
between them ; so the important thing jtbout Acts Of Parliament 
18 that there are certain passages of hard life to be covered 
before they are reached. 

The true place of event or fact is to illustrate particular 
Udeas and principles which govern the flow of life, to give con- 
crete reality to what might otherwise appear as hazy abstraction ; 
their usual place is to occupy thft whole focus of attention with 
little or no reference to any underlying factor. Another 
analogy may help to make clear our meaning. Event and fact 
are as mill-wheels along th^ bank of the stream of life, set in 
motion by the immediate action of small side-currents which 
human endeavour has diverted from the main flood. Without 
the evidence of tl^e turning* of the wheel we should not be 
conscious of the power of the stream, nor should we know of 
the gradual flow of the main ».i.Trent were it not for the sudden 
drop of a small waterfall, after the damming of the water for 
the mill race. Our problem is to make the scholars increasingly 
conscious of the power and direction of the life-flow, and this 
can only be done by shewing its effects upon the obstructions in 
its course. At times the steady and continual turning of a 
wheel will tell of a wise and careful adjustment of the mill and 
its side stream to cope with the variations in the main current ; 
at other times the wreckage of a mill will speaje of attempts to 
make a small human construction withstand the full force of 
the torrent; and, again, at other times, the seemingly eternal 
pier of some stone bridge will withstand and divide the flow, 
causing little eddies and currents to fight madly for a place on 
the farther side of*the Jtindge. All these obstructions, mills 
and bridges, are of importance only as giving evidence of the 
nature of the life-flow, and should not be treated as if <they were 
'important in themselves — as they are, for instance, to the 
iurchaeologist. 

It is of small moment as an isolated event that the scholar 
should leam that Columbus discovered a particular portion of 
the earth at a particular time ; it is of immense importance that 
hejhould learn to appreciate the spirit which gave motive power 
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and significance to the acf, and its determining force in the 
history of man’s achievement. ^ • 

Through the ages man’s control over his environment to 
satisfy his needs gradually develops from something simple 
and crude to the highly complex social organisation of th# 
present. The lines of this development are expressed by the 
building up of various more or less well-defined institutionai 
such as government, the formation of national frontiers, the 
division of labour, etc. ; and in order to understand the relation 
which these institutions bear totlife, it is necessary to trace their 
origin and growth in the primitive needs and developing desires 
of mankind. It thus becomes necessary for the child to begin 
by grasping the simple order of existence which characterises 
the dawn of civilisation, understanding the more obvious and 
individual modes of satisfying the need for food, clothing, 
shelter and intercourse. In otliei* words, the child should live 
in imagination a life in direct touch with fundamentals; these 
at the present time are hidden beneath a complicated organisa- 
tion, so that the connection between the breakfast table and 
man’s control of nature to satisfy his hunger is remote and 
obscured. From this beginning the child should proceed along 
the lines which have led to the present stage of civilisation, 
using historical event to illustrate the forces at work and the 
obstacles in the path of the developing life. The underlying 
aim, therefore, in the scheme of History here proposed for school 
study is to represent the growth and interaction of the need of 
man and the possibilities of his environment so that the child 
may be helped to understand the bases upon which modem 
civilisation has been developed and, also, the capacities and 
limitations of social institutions to fulfil man’s needs as they 
arise in the future. • • ^ • 

The fealisation of such an aim must, with our young scholars 
before adolescence, be limited by exigencies of time and by 
the intellectual capacity of the sdiolars, so that some selection 
of material is necessary. This selection, as we have shewn, is 
usually determined by fhe outstanding character of event or 
fact, with little consideration of its relative importance in the 
development of national life. In the following scheme the 
basis of selection has been the exposition of the ideas which 
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have governed the growth of.the chief institutions of modern 

civilis^ion, and any particuin event or fact is intended to be 

treated only in so far as it is significant of such growth. The 

l^yllabus, therefore, works out not as a string of important 

Events, but as groups of ideas and facts relative to important 

lines of development. The lines of development chosen are 

those which national experience has found convenient for the 

purposes of government. (See diagrams.) 

The difficulty of summary form necessitates the use of 
familiar terms, such as Domes(iay Book, New Learning, etc, 
and it is anticipated that the teacher will not treat these as 
isolated and unexplained phenomena, but in close relation with 
the conditions out of which tjiey arose. 

The possibility that this Inay hinder the realisation of the 
unity of life is prevented by the concurrent study of such all- 
comprehending institutions as*Gov'ernment and the Church, and 
such inevitable overlapfiing as is indicated in Class IV. Section 
A, 3, compared with Section B, ;.y will tend to safeguard against 
undue isolation and differentiation. A study throughout the 
proposed courses for the six classes of any one line of develop- 
ment indicated in the diagrams will afford the best example of 
the way in which the wodcing out of this idea is anticipated. 

GeograpAy.—Some explanation of the place and treatment of 
Geography is necessary. The relation of history to geography 
is much the same as the relation of the flowing water to the 
banks and bed of the river. The importance of^the land to the 
stream only stretches so far as it comes in contact with it, and 
therefore alters it, or is altered by it. Geographical fact (except 
in so far as it is scientific and, therefore, included in the Science 
Scheme, see Chapter XII.) can only be of educational value if it 
is related to the need of nfhn either as satisfying or as being 
able to satisfy that need ; the obvious order of presenting geo- 
graphical fact is therefore determined by the growth of man’s 
needs and his attempts to satisfy them — that is, by histfry. 
We demand, therefore, that geography and history shouldfnot 
be correlated in any superficial or accidental sense, but that they 
should amalgamate to form one courle of school study; both 
are “developmental,” both are essential, in the same way as 
both man’s labour and the earth’s possibilities are essential to 
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the production of food. It is not intended by this procedure 
that the geographical fact, wherner in fact or in idea, shall be 
neglected: only that it shall be^realised in its true setting and 
relation, whete alone it d^n have any real and vital significance 
It may be objected that such a course will leave the children 
ignorant of much necessary geographical information which it 
would only be possible to give them in a separate course of 
study. This is by no means the case. There is no reason why 
quite as much geographical material shall not be included, but 
it will be treated differently. • Thus it is true that the scholars 
of Class V. will not “know” the railways of the British Isles,, 
but why should they ? If, for example, we suppose, in our treat- 
ment of History, that Class V. areyapable of understanding the 
simpler life of the Mediaeval period, we cannot logically at 
another hour of the day si^pose that they are capable of 
grasping the complexity of life in the nineteenth century which 
gave us our railways. In so far as the children of such age 
know anything of railways •from their everyday life, they 
accept them merely as facts, incomprehensible to them except so 
far as they correspond to the simpler modes of travel, the 
development of which they have traced through history. The 
difficulty which children find in understanding the early stages 
of the development of civilisation is increased by the ordinary 
course of geography, where unrelated facts of the Present are 
emphasized, which the child inevitably projects back to the 
period he is studying in history. The idea that the child 
understands the Present, and by selection can reconstruct the 
Past is entirely false, even if such a reconstruction were of any 
real value in primary education. The only age that a child 
does not understand is the Present. The aim of teaching 
history should be not to reproduce* the Pist, but to produce the 
Present. 

The ^geographical knowledge which is acquired in such a 
scheme as is here presented is a grasp of the principles which 
have governed the development of the earth by man in the 
pursuit of his ends, and the effect of geographical conditions 
in modifying or developing man’s desires; herewith the scholar 
also gains a knowledge of such topographical facts as represent 
dominating influences in the growth of life at the present day, 
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and these arc facts worth mowing in the name of geog- 
raphy. , \ 

Language. — Such a scheme obviously involves the develop- 
ment of language and literature in so f;ir as it modds or is the 
outcome of the development of civilisation. The study of such 
influences upon language as increased facility of communica- 
tion, the contact of foreign peoples (the Norman Conquest 
breaking down inflections), the invention of printing, and the 
revival of classical learning naturally And a place as history, 
and are, therefore, placed in this syllabus under the heading 
Arts and Learning. 

The study for these five years centres round England, since 
England is the sphere of modern civilisation in which most of 
our scholars are called upon to play their part, but other parts 
of the globe will enter largely it\jto the course as international 
relations become more important. In the highest class, of 
necessity, provision is made for the study of current topics and 
events of importance. And h. .e also for the first time our 
scholars can open up what we may fairly call the study of 
history in the academic sense. Hitherto they have “ lived ” it, 
but without any definitely conscious effort at reconstruction. 
But now we can expect them to take either a current topic or 
one of an earlier period, and after a somewhat detailed study 
interpret it in an attempt at vital reconstruction. The reader 
can consult Hilaire Belloc’s volume called The Eye Witness for 
illustrations of this method. • 

Reading Material. — Three separate kinds of reading matter 
are required, (i.) Books purchased by each scholar. An atlas 
(Bartholomew’s Comparative Atlas) with a similar book of 
reference for names and dates, Frazer’s Summary of English 
History. This last is*not inlroducedT until Class VI., fqjr it is 
only at that stage that the scholars can reason by reference to 
sequence of dates. If for the period taken by any class*\ve can 
find a work of real literary merit at a modest price we also 
adopt it as a class text-book (e.g., Green’s Short History, part 4, 
in Class VIII.). But such a book is only treated as a supple- 
ment to the syllabus, not as a means of " learning " the period. 

(ii.) The Class Library. More importance is attached to pro- 
.vWding in the Class Library (sec pp. 70, 73, 75, 78, 80) an 
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adequate variety of material whifdi the scholar can consult, both 
during lessons and at home, ilhe teacher often supplements 
Nvhat the school provides from his own shelves; others are 
borrowed ffoni a publit: library and elsewhere. These include 
not only school text-books (such as C. L. Thomson and Tout*^), 
but romances, chronicles, books of poetry, guide-books, pictures 
and other illustrations. 

(iii.) Books of reference for the teacher. Quite apart from 
material accessible to the scholar, the teacher needs to consult 
more advanced works dealiifg (i) with educational principles 
underlying this held of pursuits, (2) with specihc topics of the 
syllabus. Many of these advanced books may be placed also 
at the scholars’ disposal for ^ short period, especially as 
regards illustrations (for example, drawings in Clark : 
Mediceval Military Architecture). 

To illustrate the extensive use made of these books we 
give a full list of those in use for Classes III. and IV. (see pp. 
70 and 93). For the classes* above only a few references are 
supplied owing to lack of space. 

Source Books. The various sets of Source Books published 
by H. Marshall, A. & C. Black, BcH & Sons, as well as more 
advanced Source Books, such as Robinson’s History of Western 
Europe with “Readings,” are included in the Class Libraries. 

Division of Periods , — It is understood that the whole course 
of study is only divided into its present sections to meet the 
practical exigencies of the particular school and classes for 
which it is planned. In all probability, the material in several 
cases will be too much to be covered within one school year, 
and in every instance there is likely to be modification and 
development during the 'treatment /}f topics in any individual 
class. The only two points fixed in such a scheme are the 
beginning and the end. As soon as the scholar’s interests and 
instincts are sufficiently awake for him to become conscious of 
the struggle of man to bend nature to satisfy his needs, the 
beginnings of history 'will afford material for the study of the 
primitive forms of that struggle. When the child is launched 
forth into the world the development of that struggle should 
have reached the present time with which he will have to deal ; 
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between these two points thacourse should be planned in such 
a way, as experience proves robst convenient. 

Arts and Crafts . — Many scnools now aim to bring geography 
i^nd literature into some relationship with ths syllabus of 
'history, but a novel feature of this syllabus is the extension of 
the same principle to art and craft work. We gA'c, first of all, 
the Humanities syllabus, with two chapters supplying illustra- 
tions of the treatment of this syllabus followed by Classes III. 
and IV. in more detail ; then the scheme for arts and crafts- 
work is appended, with an introduction showing the principles 
on which this is related to the syllabus in history. 

Local History. It will be seen that use is made of local 
history and local geography in Class III.; in subsequent years 
topics of local interest are introduced into the syllabus as 
occasion serves. We recognise Jto the full the importance of 
cultivating at school a sentiment of attachment to city and 
neighbourhood (see p.*i i), and regret that we do not yet possess 
for Manchester such an admiralL- book for young citizens as is 
provided for Todmorden (Holden's History of Todmorden, 
Man. Univ. Press, 1912) and for other towns. But it is a 
mistake to place on local history a burden which it cannot bear. 
The development of nati«nal institutions can well be illustrated 
thereby, especially in Class VIII., where local government claims 
a prominent place. By this time the scholars are able to 
apprehend the interaction of a central with a local authority; 
and they can readily be enabled to feel somcv sympathy with 
the reviving spirit of civic patriotism which is gaining an 
increasing hold on our communities. 

Note. — In the following Syllabus the letters indicating the sections 
A, B, C, etc., have no reference whatever to the order in which the 
various topics are tre.ited in class. Sections are often dealt with in 
intimate connection with on^ dhother, afld order of treatment is often 
determined by the natural interests of the children at the time. 


Syllabus of the Humanities Course, Classes IV. to VIII. 
(For Class III. see r. 82.) 

In this Syllabus italic printing is used^or ideas which are mainlv 
geographical. This should be interwoven with the historical matter at 
the most convenient point for their demonstration. Divisions A, B,. 
etc., refer to the main topics mentioned in the diagram on p. 50. 
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Class I'V.( 1066 — 14.8s). t 

A. Social Development. / 

(i.) Manor House and Manorial Life. Manor Village 
(illustrated fyom Albert Grelley and the Manor 
Manchester). 

(ii.) Baronial Castles and Castle Life (illustrated from 
Lancaster Castle and Roger of Poitou). 

(iii.) Rise of Towns round Monastery and Castle. 
Development of Community Round Castle. {Usually alongside 
Monastic Community)) 

Growth of Rivalry between Castle and Monastic Parts of 
Town. 

Life in a Town. {Beginnings r of Plan-making and Map- 

making)) 

Town Charters. Trading between Towns. 

Administration of Justice. Food Supply.’ 

(iv.) Development of Ho\ise. Domestic Customs {cf. A O- 
(v.) Learning and the Arts. 

(1) Literature. 

(«) Troubadours : Ballad Poetry, {b) Mystery 
and Miracle Plays (see Guilds), (r) 
Chaucer, {d) Langland. 

(2) Architecture. Tapestry. Stained-glass Windows, 
(vi.) Church. 

(1) , Story of Crusades. 

(i) Peter the Hermit. The First Crusade. 
Knights Templars and Hospitallers, {b) 
Richard Cocur de Lion and the Third 
Crusade. 

(2) Monks and Monaste^es. i' 

(a) S. Benedict and the Western Monks, (b) 
o Description of Monastery. Plan and 

Pictures of Monasteries, (c) Life of S. 
Anselm. (<f)Lifeof Becket. Pilgrimages^ 

(3) Story olf^the Friars. 

(a) Life of S. Francis of Assisi, (b) Friars in j 
England. 

(4) The Lollards. Wiclif. * 
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B. . Agricultural Development and Trade. 

fi.) Growth of Trade. ^ Guilds (not chief occupations). 

Fairs, Markets, etc. ^ , 

• * (ii.) Black Death. 

Effect OH Population and Occupati^is and Con- 
ditions of Livelihood. 

(iii.) Peasants’ Revolt. 

C. Government and Caste. 

(i.) England under a Strong King : William I. 

(<j) Rebellions at ESceter and in Yorkshire. (d) 
Hereward the Wake, (c) Story of Conquest, 
Illustrations of Means of Travel. Harold's 
March Sottfh. Intercommunication between 
England and Normandy. Geographical Aspect 
of War Sugg-:sttd (Hastings, Hereward). (d) 
Domesday Book. 

Parcelling out of T and. Enslavement of the 
English and Increased Development of Land. 
(ii.) A Time of Misrule in England. 

(4) Effect upon Life of the People, (b) Wars of 
Stephen and Matilda. 

(iii.) The Great Charter. 

(a) John, (b) Stephen Langton. (c) The Charter. 
Beginnings of Conception of Government. 
H ow a King can be Controlled by his People. 
(iv.) Simon de Mont fort. * 

Failure of Absolute Monarchy: Growing Conscious- 
ness of Power in People. Geographical Aspect 
of Warfare (Severn Valley). Towns Repre- 
sented in Pif/liament, (Towns Concerned and 
Difficulties of Obeying Writs: Rougle Map) 
Friars' Influence upon Town Life. , 

(v.) Scotland’s Fight for Freedom. 

« (a) Story of Wallace, (b) Story of Robert Bruce. 

Development of the Scottish Nation. Border 
Warfare. Results of English Conquest in the 
Lowlands. Geographical and Historical 
Causes of Enmity fviih England. Geographi- 
cal Aspect of the Wars (Bannockburn, etc.). 
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(vi.) The Struggle of the Welsh People. Geography, of ' 
the Borders and Border Counties. *■ 

(vii.) Wars with Frapce. 

(«) Edward III. and the Black Prince. Develop-^ 
ment of Foreign Trade {Flanders, Wool, 
'Sheep). French Wars. Geographical Aspect 
of Warfare (Crecy, Calais, etc), {b) Henry V. 
A National Leader. Geographical Aspects of 
this War. (t) Jeanne d’Arc (see Chapter XL). 
Need for a National Leader and Revival of the 
National Spirit. 

(viii.) Warwick the Kingmaker.^ 

Effect of Internal Warfare upon the Country. 
Further Development of Towns. Influence of 
Internal Warftirot Guilds and Charters. 

Reading Material (sec ^.'^^65). 

(i.) In Class IV. the only text-book in use is Bartholomew’s 
Comparative Atlas (used also for the Science syllabus). 

(ii.) The Class Library contains a variety of books which we 
find our scholars enjoy to read in their leisure time. Some of 
these books bear directly on the Hum'anities Scheme — as Social 
Life in England (Black), Hereward the Wake, Ivanhoe, The 
Talisman, etc. Others deal with Geography, and are much 
appreciated when illustrated. 

Nature Scidnee books, copiously illustrated, are great 
favourites. In addition to the books read in the Literature 
course (see Chapter IX.) our children delight to read fairy 
stories, stories of children, adventure stories, and legends and 
myths. . * ^ 

In addition to the books of the Class Library the children are 
allowed access to many books mainly intended for the teacher’s 
use. 'I'hose in the following list marked by an asterisk are 
placed for a time on the shelves of the classroom for thfts 
scholars to consult. 

(iii.) Books of Reference for the Teacher ; — 

* Anglo-Saxon Chronicles (trans.): *Geoffrey de Vinsauf, 
Chronicles of the Crusade) The Crusades (History of Nations 
Series); History of the Crusades, Cox: *Medi<sval England, 
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Bateson; * Highways of History, Nelson, Parts III., IV.; lllus- 
traied*History, Frazer; * History of England, Knight; Social 
England, Traill; ^Social Life in England, Vols. I., II., Finne- 
^Aore; English History from Original Souhes, Frazer; 
*Portf olios of Drawings, Horace Marshall — (a\ Social Life, 
(Jb) Domestic Architecture, (c) Ecclesiastical ' Architecture: 
^History of England, Gardiner.; *First History of England, 
C. L. Thomson; *Illustrated History, Fletcher & Kipling; 
^Source Book of English History, Kendall; Local Antiquities, 
Morris & Jordan; *History of ^Lancashire, Rhodes; * English 
Illuminated MSS.; * Catalogue of MSS., Rylands Library; 
*Illustrations of the Bayeux Tapestry; *Guide Book to Kirk- 
stcdTAbbey; *Guide Book to "Westminster Abbey; History of 
Architecture, Bannister; Select Charters, Stubbs; Growth of the 
Manor, Vinogradoff; ^Mediayal, Military Architecture, Clark; 
Life of Anselm, Cljurch; Coming of the Friars, Jessop; Eye 
Witness, Belloc. 

Class "V. ( 1485 — 1603). ‘ 

A. Church. The Reformation. 

(a) Mediaeval Church and Need for Reform, {b) Luther 
and Reform Abroad, (c) England and Protestant- 
ism. Dissolution of Monasteries. Latimer and 
Cranmer. First and Second Prayer Books. Act of 
Uniformity. Catholic Martyrs. {d) Reaction. 
Protestant Martyrs. («) Elizabethan Settlement. 
Act of Uniformity, if) John Knox, {g) Counter 
Reformation. Jesuits. (//) Religious Life in Six- 
teenth Century. 

B. Arts and Learning. 

Renascence in Europe^ Haly^ as Centre. Centres of 
Learning and Commerce in Europe. {Survey of the 
Map of Europe, three or four Lessons.) {a) Classics. 
{b) Philosophy and Religion. {c) Discoveries. 
Maps. Fairly Full Treatment of the Then Known 
World. {d) Foreign Travel for Study and 
Recreation. , 

(i.) Inventions. 

(a) Printing of Caxton. (b) Mariner’s Compass. 
(c) Gunpowder. 
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(ii.) New Learning. 

(a) Life of Sir Thomas More and his Friends, (b) 
Henry VIII. Cardinal College. («) Schools 
and Colleges. * i 

(iii.) EnAish Liierature. 'S 

(aJV Poetry: Spenser. (^) Prose: Lyly, Sidney, 
Bacon, Hooker, (t) Novel and Drama : Early 
Novelists; Marlowe, Shakespeare. Theatre, 
(iv.) Architecture. Stained Glass. 

(v.) Art : Holbein. Italian Art : Raphael, Titian, etc. 
Omitted (not sufficiently important). 

Agriculture. 

Change of Corn-growing Land into Pasture. *. 
Commerce. 

(i.) Discoveries. (Compase Scheme of Geography for 
this Class.) . ' 

(a) Under Di^z. (4) Vasco de Gama, (f) 
Christopher Columbus, (d) The Cabots, 
(e) Vespucci. (/) Drake and other Eliza- 
bethans. 






(ii.) Growth of Commerce. j 

(a) Under Edward IV. ‘ {b) Under Henry VILk 
Growing Power of the Merchant Princes {cont^ 
f arisen with Italy), (f) Under Elizabeth. 

F. Politics. ^ 1 

(i.) Henry VII. 

(ii.) Henry VIII. 

(a) Wolsey. (i) Thomas Cromwell. 

(iii.) Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots. 

(iv.) Elizabeth and 'War witl^ Spain. Catholic anaT;. 

Protestant Europe Geographically Considered^ - 
i Rise of English Seamanship. Effect ufort^ 
England's Position in Europe. / 

(v.) Elizabeth and the State. 

(a) House of Lords and House of Commons. (A) 
Army anS Navy. 

(vi.) England under Elizabeth. 

(a) Society: — Nobility, Professional Class, Middle 
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Class, Peer. Growth of Commerce: Advance- 
ment of the Middle Class. Poor, {b) Houses, 
Dress, Amusements. 

• • 

Reading Material. 

(i.) The only text-book used in this class is B irtholomew’s 
Atlas. 

(ii.) Among books in the Class Library are the following : 

The Story of Lancashire, The Swiss Family 
Robinson; C. L.^Thomson, First History of 
England, Tom Brotvn’s School Days, In Tudor 
Times, The Black Arrow, The White Company, 
Westward Hfi! Morte d' Arthur (selections), 
Stories from Chaucer; Scott, Kenilworth; 
Hutton, The Household of Sir Thomas More; 
Hakluyt's Voybges. 

(iii.) Among the* feacher’s books of reference: — Traill’s 
Social England; Black, Source Books of 
English History, II., III., IV.; Chronicles of 
Richard II.; Rhodes, School History of Lanca- 
shire; Stubbs, Select Charters; Knight, History 
of England; Bateson, Medieval England; 
Fletcher, History of Architecture; Marshall, 
Illustrated History — Tudor Period; Jacobs, 
Story of Geographical Discovery; S. R. Gar- 
diner, Civil War; Seebohm, Erc^ of Protestant 
Reformation ; Creighton, Age • of Elizabeth. 
(Some of these are lent out to scholars.) 

•s VI. (i6os—i7i5)- 

Church. • 

(i.) Puritanism. 

(a) Puritans and Hampton Court Conference, (b) 
Puritan Writers: Milton, Baxter, Bunyan. (e) 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

(ii.) English Churchmanship. 

(d) Archbishop Laud. (^)*Bishop Andrewes. (c) 
George Herbert. (d) Prayer Book of i66z 
(e) Non-jurors. 
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B. Arts and Learning. 

(i.) Art. 

(a) Dutch School: Van Dyck, Rembrandt. (i) 
* Architecture : Inigo Jones, Wren. • , 

(ii.) Sc^ce. 

Sir Francis Bacon and the Beginnings of the 
Study of Natural Science. Royal Society. (4) 
Sir Isaac Newton. 

(iii.) Literature. 

(a) Poetry : Miltda, Dryden. (b) Prose : Bunyan, 
Milton. (c) Drama: Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

C. Local Government. Towns. Development of Free- 

dom: Separate Entity, e.g., Hull. Check upon Towns, 
e.g., Demolition of Walls. Taxation (Ship Money). 
Life and Occupations of Various>C lasses in the King- 
dom, e.g., the Nobility,jhe yeomanry, the Poor. England 
during the Civil War. Towns, etc. 

D. Agriculture and Industry. 

(a) Woollen Trade in Eastern Counties. (^) Improvement 
in Farming. Reclaiming^ the Fens. 

E. Commerce and Colonial Expansion. 

(i.) Colonial Expansion. Growth of Idea of Colonisation, 
(a) East India Company, (b) Virginia Company. 
, (c) Mayflower. 

(ii.) Navigation Act. Dutch Wars and Protectorate. 
Rise of England as the Carrying Nation for the 
World. 

(iii.) New England Colonics: Jamaica. 

F. Politics. * * . • 

(i) Theory and Claims of James I. Government, Dual 
• Monarchy. Two Countries under One King. Geo- 
graphical Difficulties. Study of England from 
Point of View of Manufacture and Population. 
Relations with Spain. Growth of Parliament. 
Gunpowder I’lot. 

(ii.) Struggle between Crown and Parliament. 

(a) Buckingham. (Jb) Eliot, (c) Personal Govern-r 
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mcnt of Charles Wentworth, (d) Pym and the 
• Grand Remonstrance. 

(iii.) The Great Rebellion. 

• “ (a) First Civil War. (A) Army v. Parliament, (t) 

Second Civil War. (d) Event ij Lejlding to the 
Execution of Charles I. 

(iv.) The Protectorate. 

(a) Conquest of Ireland and Scotland; ’ (d) The 
New Despotism, (c) Death of Cromwell, (d) 
Richard CromwcM. Rule of the Army, (e) 
Monk and the Declaration of Breda. 

The Later Stuarts. 

(a) Restoration of Charles II. and Clarendon. (6) Cabal, 
(c) Whig and Tory. (d) Declaration of Rights. 
(e) Scotland and Ir^lasd. Character of the Scottish 
Country : JQlliecrankie and Glencoe. Colonisation 
of Ireland: Ulster, Queen's County; Relations of 
Different Parts of Ireland with England, if) The 
Jacobites. (^) Marlborough. The Low Countries. 
The Geographical Divisions of Europe. 

Additional Section . — Manners and Customs of the Seventeenth 
Century : Dress, Armour, Amusements. 

Reading Material. 

(i.) Frazer’s Summary of English History is added to 
the Atlas brought from Class 
(ii.) The following are examples of books in the Class 
Library : — Pepys Diary; Bunyan, Pilgrim's 
Progress, Holy War; R. L. Stevenson, Kid- 
napped and Catriona; Defoe, History of the 
Plagut; Jqhfistone, Oliver Cromwell (Peoplds 
Books)’, Milton, Poems; Gardiner, SfUdents' 
History of England, Vol. II.; Macaulay, His- 
tory (three vols. Everyman’s Library); Ward, 
English Poets, Vol. II. ; Blake, English Seamen 
Series, etc. ’ 

(iii.) Traill and other books mentioned for Classes III. 

and IV. are also of use here. In addition for 
this period the following are especially useful : 
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, Carlyle’s Cromwell, Gardiner’s Az/ajo/ Enjglish 

History, Hunt & Steven’s History * of the 
English Church, Roger’s Holland and Scotland 
{Story 'of Nations Series), Gustavus Adolfhtv ' 
V and Louis XIV. {Heroes. of the Nations Series). 
Class VII. ^15—181$). 

A. Church. 

(i.)* Growth of Religious Toleration. 

(ii.) Methodist Revival : Wesley. 

(iii.) Evangelical Revival : Foreign Missionary Societies. 

D. Arts and Learning. 

(i.)Art. 

{a) Reynolds and the Royal Academy. (^) Archi- 
tecture. Revival of Gothic Architecture. {<) 
Music. Handel, 

(ii.) Science. , , 

(iii.) Literature. 

(a) Poetry ; Pope, Burns, {b) Prose : Dr. Johnson, 
Addison, Steele, Swift, Gibbon, {c) Novel and 
Drama : Sterne, Smollett, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
David Garrick. 

C. Local Government. Sudden Growth of Towns without 

Corresponding Growth of Local Government : — Result : 
Housing and other Health Legislation. 

D. (i.) Agriculture: Influence of Holland. Improvements 

in Farming. 

(ii.) Industry : Industrial Revolution. Application of 
S'-ence to Industry. Geographical Influence of 
Changes in Forms of Industry. {Development of 
the North of ^ngland.^ Development of Means of 
, Transit. Consequent Development of Country 
Districts. The Factory as a Centre of Town-life. 

* Effects on Agriculture; Comparison with Industrial 
Development in Germany. 

(a) Inventions. (^) Development of Means of 
Transit, {c) Factory System. 

E. Commerce AND Colonial Expansion. 

Development of Colonies. Inquiry into the CivUisatioh- 
and Occupations of the Peoples of India. Character { 
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of the English Government in India., and its 
• Influence, Canada as an Example of an Xfnde- 
velofed Country ready for Colonisation. Relations 
^ • of such a Colony to the Motherland, beginning from 

the Thirteen Colonies and the War of It^ependence, 
(i.) India. East India Company. ^ p^lcix, Clive, 
Warren Hastings. 

(ii.) Canada. French and English Rivalry. Wolfe and 
Quebec. (See F. iv. ^.) 

(iii.) American Colonies and»War of American Independ- 
ence. George Washington. ' 

F. Politics. ^ 

(i.) Jacobite Rebellions, 1715 — 1745. 

(ii.) French Revolution. France. Condition and Occu- 
pations of the Peopde ?« Different Strata of Society. 
Comparisdtfi of French and English Government. 
Discussion of Principles of Government. 

{a) Relation of France and America. Lafayette. 
(J?) Causes of Revolution. (f) Work of 
Voltaire and Rousseau. {d) Reign of 
Terroj. (e) Downfall of Robespierre. (/) 
Effect upon England. Burke, Pitt, Fox. 
(See iv. t.) 

(iii.) Napoleonic Wars. Europe as a Field of Battle, 
Physical Aspect of Europe from Point of Viesv of 
Warfare and of Government. 

(a) Early Life of Napoleon Butuaparte. (i) 
Life in Corsica. Effects, (c) Italian 
n Campaigns. (<f) ^Relation with England: 

Battle* of Nile; Nelson, Trafalgar (e) 
Peninsular War. Wellington. (/) Fall of 
Napoleon. Waterloo. Death. 

(iv.) Home Politics. 

(a) Walpole’s Ministry and Fall, (b) William Pitt, 
Lord Chatham, (c) Ministry of the younger 
Pitt. 

(v.) Colonial Expansion. (See E.) 
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^ Reading Material. 

(i.) Text-books as in Class VI. * 

(ii.) Examples af Class Library books. — Macaulay, 

Essays’, Clive, Hastings, etc; Wesley, Journfd 
{Everyman Library)’, Hawke, English Seamen 
Series; Southey, Life of Nelson; Frankfort 
. Moore, Jessamy Bride; Thackeray, Esmond, 
Virginians; Dickens, Tale of Two Cities; Gold- 
smith, Work^; Addison and Steele, Essays; 
Ward, English Poets, Vol. III.; Ludlow, War 
of American Independence; Mrs. Gaskell, Mary 
Barton; North and South. 

(iii.) Carlyle, French Revolution; Bourrienne, Life of 
Napoleon; Holland Rose, Ditto; Mignet, 
41 French Revolufion; Pitt and Walpole, English 
Statesmen Series; Ea’rf Barnes, Studies in 
American History; Sir W. Hunter, History of 
the Indian Peoples; Gibbin, Industrial History 
of England; Young’s Tour; Saintsbury, His- 
tory of Manchester ; Traill, etc, as in earlier 
classes. • 

Class VIll. The Nineteenth Century (to include present- 
day national and political movements). 

A. Church. , 

(i.) Catholic Emancipation Act. 

(ii.) Repeal of Test and Corporation Acts. 

(iii.) Church Revival and Reform. Tractarians. 

(iv.) Protestant Nonconformity. 

^v.) Education. Nitional Sfcbpols,»etc. * 

B. Arts and Learning. 

(i.) Art. 

(«) Painting: Turner, Pre-Raphaelites, National 
Gallery, {b) Architecture: Revival of Gk)tbic. 
Influence of Modem Modes of Construction. 

(ii.) Science. Development of Natural Science. Influence ! 
‘ upon Commerce. (See E ii.) 
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,i- * • 

(iii.) Literature. 

• (a) Poetry; Lake Poets, Tennyson, Browning.* (A) 

Prose: Macaulay, Scott, Lamb, Carlyle, Uuskin, 
R. L. Stevenson, (c) The Novel, (d) The Drama : 
Shakespearean Revival, Modern Dranicy 
(iv.) Education: New Universities, El^ientary and 
Secondary Schools. ^ 

C. Local Life and Government. ♦ 

(i.") Attempts to Satisfy New Needs Developed in Last 
Century. Practical Sanitary Offices. Ideal: 
Garden Cities. • 

(ii.) Abnormal Growth of Competition and its Results. 
Food adulteratioif Extension of Wholesale Trade : 
Limited Companies, Monopolies, Trusts. Trades 
Unions. Municipa|isation of Industry. 

D. Agriculture. loQuence of the Employment of Machinery. 

Agricultural Depression. 

E. Industry and Society. 

(i.) {a) New Poor Law. Recent Developments. Poor 
Law Commission : Labour Exchanges (see F, ii.). 
{b) Development of Means of Communication : 
Steamboat, Railways, Princifal Canals, Railways 
(Home and Continental) and Sea Routes. 

(ii.) Commerce. 

(a) Repeal of Com Laws. Free Trade: Cobden 
and Bright. (4) Influence of Natural Science, 
(iii.) Colonial Expansion: Exploration of Australia; 
Opening-up of Africa; Geographical Reasons for 
Selection of Places for Settlement as Colonies. 

(a) Aijstraliai Cook’s Voyages. Settlement of 
Colonies, (b) African Discoveries : *Mungo 
Park, Livingstone, Baker, Stanley. (c) 
South Africa, {d) Canada. Expansion 
to the Great West. 

(iv.) Industrial Legislation. (See I (a). Factory Acts, etc.) 

F. Politics. • 

(i.) Influence of French Revolution. General Influence 
of Wat on Trade. {French Revolution) Reform 
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* 

Bills; Conditions of Town-life. Geographical 
Reasons for Rise of Popular Movements ih the 
North. Reform Bills: 1832, 186;, 1884, 1913. 

(ii.) Chartist Movement. . 

(iii.) National Movements. 

France, {b) Greece, (c) Italy, (d) Germany, 
(iv.) Abolition of Slavery (see viii.). Relation of Slavery- 
to Trade. 

(v.) Prison Reform. 

(vi.) Relations with the 'East. 

{a) Turkey and Crimean War. (ft) China. {c) 
Awakening of Japan, (ji) Afghanistan. (<) 
Indian Mutiny. Conflict of Eastern and 
Western Civilisation (discussed with the Indian 
Mutiny and Chinese War'). Effect of Western 
Ideas as seen in the Japanese Renascence. 

(vii.) Franco-Prussian War. Geographical Bases of 
National Enmity. Significance of a Frontier. 
(Comp. Class IV., c, v., vi.) 

(viii.) Relations with America, of North and South. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

(ix.) Egypt and the Sudan. Some Account of Early 
Civilisation and its Effect upon the Rise of Western 
Civilisation. 

Reading Material. 

(i.) As. in Class VII. ; Green's Short History, Part. IV. 

(ii.) Examples of Class Library Books. Macarthy, Short 
History of Our Own Times; Trevelyan, Gari- 
baldis Tlefence ® of the Roman Republic; 
Morley, Life of Cobden, Life of Gladstone; 
Brooks, Abraham Lincoln; Temple, Life of Sir 
H. Lawrence; Kingsley, Weyman, Churchill 
and George Eliot and other novelists; Fitchett, 
Fight for the Flag. A set of popular descrip> 
tions o! the Colonies is being collected. Ward's 
English Poets, IV. ; selected volumes of B)Ton, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth. 
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(iii.) Marryat, Remaking of Europe; Holland Rose, Rise 
* • of Democracy: Hutchinson, Factory Acts; 

Stanley, How I Found Livingstone and other 
books of travel; Peelf English •Statesmen; 
Church, Oxford Movement,; Gibbons, Eng- 
lish People of the Nineteenth Cent/fry; Ruskin, 
Unto this Last, Crown of Wild live, 

E. Christabel I^iciAnson. 
James Shelley. 



CHAPTER V. 




Ci&ss III. (Age g-io): Syllabus in Detail. 

[Note. — In \pcordance with the views expressed in a preceding 
chapter on the teaching of the Humanities, an attempt has this year 
been made in Class III. to bring history and geography into closer 
relationship to the scholars* own experiences. The aim in view, there- 
fore, has been to let the children experience the facts of history and 
geography rather than memorise them; in a sense, to live through the 
experiences which hav^ culminated in the event. Incidentally, how- 
ever. the event is remembered, and the class examinations which the 
scholars take have shewn that their attainment as regards regular 
school learning of history is quite i;n to standard.] 

In a broad sense the provision of food, clothing and shelter 
(compare p. 58) constitute tk^ ipain social problems in the solu- 
tion of which our scholars will have tp take their part. These 
are also interests which are essentially predominant in early 
childhood. The method of approach has therefore been to 
present these same problems to the scholar in their simplest 
aspects by making use of his own interests — to help him to 
fresh and more complete experiences by utilising those which he 
already possesses. 

To this end handicrafts and the arts of reading and writing 
have been linked up with the humanities. The dominant 
characteristic of the child of nine is the impulse “ to do.” The 
boy or girl o* this age is an essentially practical person. He 
wants no abstract presentation of subject-matter. He gets at 
the businesr through his fingers. 

It may be interesting to hear how the Romans built their 
roads and walls, but it i^ an altogether different thing when the 
scholars themselves as a band of Roman Legionaries attack the 
problem with bricks and stones. 

The value of recognising this dominant attitude towards life 
has been clearly manifest in the year's work with this clas.s. 
The girls (and somq boys)^ have been delighted to work 
tapestries in silk and ^wool as the Saxon women did in years 

mother boys objected that the Saxon men did not embroider 
tapestries ; hence they did not find the same practical purpose in their 
handicraft. 
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gone by. Boys and girls have made weapons and coats of 
mail; al Britons and Romans, Saxons and Danes, they liavc 
engaged in deadly encounters. Scope has constantly been 
given for characteristic expression; aqpd, when necessary, all 
"properties” have been designed and worked rflit by the 
scholars themselves. 

f 

This attempt to let the class combine all thc*'subjects in one 
living experience has helped to meet the very real difiiculty of 
speech-training, especially one branch of it, viz., written com- 
position. We recognise that children, in common with adults, 
must act from a realisation of sensible purpose if good work is 
to result. But whilst many educators are willing to accept the 
principle, and recognise accordingly that children’s written 
composition must be the outcome of a real motive, they do not 
always find it easy to discover^e^lercises sufficiently purposeful. 
At the beginning of the year our scholars asked if they might 
keep history story-books, which Inter might be taken home to 
fathers and mothers who would be interested. Such books 
have been kept and a motive has been found for Art work in 
illustrating them. It is interesting to note in these books that 
towards the end of the year the children have not been content 
merely to give an account of a particular event. They write as 
eye-witnesses or as characters who have actually taken part in 
the incident. They have been delighted to make reed pens, to 
keep chronicles of events, to write letters from Abbey to Abbey 
as the monks did long ago. Dramatic sketches* which at first 
were purely oral, have towards the end of the year begun to 
take written form, this being the outcome of a .ingestion by 
the children themselves, that it would be better “if we always 
remembered the best ^rds.”. It is interesting to find that this 
work has not been confined to the classroom ; an example of a 
play written and acted by the scholars when left to themselves, 
but of school hours, is given in Appendix I. 

Another development has been the awakening of the sense of 
time-relationships. Earlier in the year* the scholars were con- 
tent with “ A long time ago ” ; it was sufficient for an event to 
be placed somewhere in past ages. Now that we are reaching 
th> .end of the year the question of when it happened, die 
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relation of one event to another, comes frequently. To meet 
this fresh need the children have begun to compile Tinie Charts, 
which satisfy their vague sense of past time. (Compare Class 
IV., p. 97.) ‘ These are*, made as pictorial as possible, and he^je 
again the c 5 bnnection is made with the Art work. This not only 
meets the need of the moment, but forms an excellent method 
of recapitulatV'g past work. 

For reasons explained elsewhere in the volume there has been 
no attempt at so-called correlation of poetry with History and 
Geography; the Class Librs^ry (see p. 65) contains books of 
travel, biography, poetry and romance bearing on the pursuits 
for the year, and these have been eagerly read in school and 
out. Whenever possible, originafi sources have been used (the 
teacher reading a passage from one of the books mentioned 
below), and many of the m£>rc advanced scholars have made 
good use of the copy of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle kept in 
the classroom. 

The success or failure of a scheme of this nature cannot be 
rightly estimated on the results of a year’s work; it can only be 
seen in its entirety when these children have passed up the 
school to the higher classes. And the children’s response has 
been such that it is thought sufficient warrant for continuing the 
same methods. One factor which has contributed largely to the 
apparent success of the work this year has been the freedom 
from the restraint of a rigid time-table. Once a problem has 
been proposed the time devoted to its working-out has been 
entirely dependent upon the sustained interest of the children. 
(Compare ^ 



HUMANITIES, WITH ART AND HANDICRAFTS. 

rKRAL Plan;— 

I. Humanities (Le,^ History afid Geography combimd) in eight sections, as sketched in detail below, 
ir. Handicrafts arising out of these eight sections, involving : 

(a) Clay-Modelling, eg.. Primitive Pottery. 
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* In addition to this scheme ^f associated pursuits, time is also taken for the following occupations under 
the head of Handicrafts : — • 

. , V. Making of articles suitable for gifts to parents (often at Christmas) ; articles for school use, e.g., notice 
boards, wastepaper boxes, board-rubbers, etc. 

VI. Clay-modelling connected with nature study. 
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SECTION I.-CELTIC BRITAIN. 


AIM.— To Consider problems 
relating to the land or Britain 
and to the manndV] and customs 
of the people who lived there 
before the Roman Invasion. 

(Special aims arise out of each 
sub-section and each lesson of 
every complete Section.) 

History and Geography. 

(d) The expedition of Pytheas to 
Britain, 330 O-C. t 

{b) The kind of country he found, 
undeveloped land, swamps, 
forests, and moorlands. 

(f) The people who lived there— 
the Celts. 

(d) Their homes. The choice of a 
home. British Camps and 
Settlements. Lake dwellings. 

{e) Occupations of the people. 
Means of life. 

t 

(/) Methods of warfare. 

(el Religious «te>; and customs. 


Art and Handicraft. 

(The Roman numerals refer to the 
divisions on p. 85.) 

II. M9del of a British village. 
Model of a Lake dwelling. 
Making of a coracle. 

Making of ear)y British 
weapons, war chariots, etc. 

Modelling of primitive pot* 

• tery. 

Model of Stonehenge. 

III. Each child keeps a " History 
Story-book,” where accounts 
of the most interesting events 
are written down. 

IV. (d) (See general scheme.) 


N.B. -^Throughout this section reference is made to local British 
camps and settlements, e.g., site of Mancenion {later Mancunium). 
The children fay frequent visits to the Museum, where they are able 
to see examples of Early British pottery, weapons, implements, etc. 
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SECTION IL-THE ROMAN CONQUEST OF BRITAIN. 


AIM. — {a) Problems relating to 
conditions of Life during Roman 
rule in Britain, (b) To consider 
how Britain suffered and bene- 
fited from Roman rule. 

Sub-section A.--The Roman 
Invasions. 

[a) Stories of the first and second 

invasions of Britain, interest 
centring round Julius Caesat 
and Casivellaunus. 

{b) Britain from 54 n.c. to 43 a.d. 

Sub-section B.—Roman-Occu- 
PATiON OF Britain. 

{a) Subduing of the South of 
Britain— defeat of Caradoc 
and Boadicca. 

(b) Subduing of people by building 

of forts. Agricola concilkites 
the tribes. 

(f) Roman roads. Reasons for 
road-making. Construction 
of roads. Results. 

{i) Trouble from the Piets. The 
Great Wall of Hadrian. 

{e) Effects of Roman rule on 
British modes of living, 
dress, house-building, '/'he 
beginnings of agriculture and 
growth of villages. 

,(/) Christianising of Britain. St. 
Alban. 


II. Building of a fort. Plan 

taken from fort at Man- 
cuniura. ' 

Making of a piece of Roman 
road in the garden. 

Building jof a Roman wall, 
showing towers and guard- 
houses. 

Modelling^ wi^oman galleys, 
armour, pottery, etc. 

Designing and laying of a^ 
piece of tessellated pave- 
ment as used in Roman 
villas. 

III. As in Section I. 

(a) Scene painting. 

IV. Copies of Roman Antiquities, 

* etc. 


N£. — Visits paid to sites of Roman camps in the district^ to the 
Museum and other places where Roman remains can seem 
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SECTION III.-THE ENGLISH CONQUEST.. 


AIM. — (fl) To consider prob- 
lems of conditions of lif^ after 
the Saxon invasion of England. 
(fi) The effect of the invasion on 
the development of England. 

Sub-section A.— Vhe Depart- 
ure OF THfi Romans. 

{a) Why the Romans left Britain. 
{b) The state of Britain after their^ 
departure. ^ 

[c] The coming of the Piets and 

Scots. 

(d) The coming of the Angles and 

Saxons. Story of Hengest 
and Horsa and Vortigern. ^ 

Sub-section B.— The Early 
Homes of the English. 

< 

{a) Life in a Saxon farmstead. 
Necessity for finding means 
of subsistence for younger 
sons. Consequent wander- 
ings of the Saxons. Their 
coming to Britain. 

(b) Geographical description to 
explain difficulties of in- 
vaders— the positions ihey 
chose for landing. 

Sub-section C.— The English 
Britain. ^ , 

{a) Driving away of the Britons. 
Demolition of towns. 

ib) Choice of a home. Burlding 

of the village. 

ic) Occupations and sports of the 

men. 

(d) Occupations of the women. 

(e) Armour, dress, food of the 

people. 

(/) Methods of government, c Town 
moot, hundred moot, folk 
moot. The Witan. 

(g) Development of the idea of 

kingdom jind greater unity of 
action. 

(h) Religion. Burial customs. 


II. Plans and models of Saxon 

farmsteads. Models of 
Saxon ships. (See B (/i).) 

Models of Early English 
village, houses, barns, etc. 
(See C (b).) 

Making of all stage proper- 
ties for a small play, illus- 
trating the life of the Early 
English, e.g.y glee harps, 
drinking vessels, lamps, 
horns, weapons, byrnies. 

Sifnple tapestries on sacking, 
worked in coloured wools. 
(See C {d).) 

Modelling and making of 
agricultural implements, 
food utensils — in clay, 

4 wood and cardboard. (See 
C (4) 

Modelling of parts of a 
monastery, e.g., arches, 
doorways. Making of reed 
pens. Monkish sandals, 
etc., for plays written by 
the children. 

III. As for Sections I. and II. 

(Variations on the simple 
story form in the third 
person. Children write as 
eye-witnesses of what they 
tell, as monks writing up 
the chronicles. 

IV. (<i) Scene painting, etc. 
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SECTiq^ III.-THE ENGLISH CONQUEST~Co<|//«««i. 


Sub-section D.— How the Eng- 

gSH BECAME CHRISTIAN. 

{a) St. Augustine and his band of 
monks in Kent. 

(b) The marriage of Kdwin of 
Northumbria and the daughter 
of Ethelbert. Paulinus and 
the conversion of Northum- 
bria. 

(0 The Irish Missionaries. Stories 
of Saints Aidan, Cuthbert and 
Dunstan. • 

SuB-SEaiON E.— Monastic Life. 
Beginning of English Liter- 
ature. • 

(d) Early English monastic settle* 
ments. Avalon (Glastonbury) 
and Streoneshalh (Whitby), 
Caedmon, Bede, Abbess Hild. 

{b) Later Benedictine monasteries. 

{c) Building of a monastery. 

(i) Life in a monastery. 

(^) Development of the township 
from the monastery. 
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SECTION IV.-KING ALFRED AND THE FIRST 

STRUGGLE WITH THE DANES. 

• . 


AIM. — To cdlisider how Eng- 
land, under the leadership of a 
strong King, met th£ attacks of a 
new enemy. To dricuss the de- 
velopments urfder Alfred in times 
of peace. 

Sub-section A.— The Danes. « 

ia) Early homes. 

(^) Manners and customs. 

(c) First invasions of England. 

(i) Results. Difficulties attending 

agriculture. Union of the 
kingdoms of Northumbria,^ 
Mercia and Wessex to meet 
a common enemy. 

Sub-section B.*— King Alfred. 

{a) Necessity for a strong King. 

{b) Boyhood of Alfred. 

Sub-section C.— How Alfred 
MET the Danes. 

(a) Buys off the Danes. Hostages. 
{b) Attacks and defeats them. 

{c) Alfred in Athelney. 
id) Treaty of Wedmore. Gradual 
settlement of the Danes. 

Boundary disputes. 

* c 

Sub-section D. — Alfred's 
Work in Time of Peace, 

(d) Equipment and training of 

warriors. Formation of a 
navy. 

ib) Educational work. His schools. 

. Aid to literary men. To the 

Church. Asser. The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. 

{c) Alfred's laws. The Wifan. 

(i) The growth of towns. Im- 
portance of a capital. Inter- 
communication with other 
coufitries.« Development of 
hsherics. 


11. Modelling of Viking ships, 
helmets, weapons, etc. 
(See A (/?).) 

Preparation of parchment. 
Making of Alfred’s clock. 
(See D (b),) 


ill. Keeping of monkish chron« 
icles. Writing-out of laws, 
etc. 


IV. (a) As in previous sections. 
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SECTiONf V.~THE SECOND STRUGGLE WITH THE 
DANES. ENGLAND UNDER CANJJTE. 


AIM.—To consider how Eng- 
land met the renewed attacks of 
the Danes. Why she failed to 
repel them. To find out some of 
the results of the Danish Con- 
quest. 

Sub-section A.— The Second 
Danish Invasion. • 

{a) The strength of England fifty 
years after the death of 
Alfred’s sons. Fusion of* 
English and Dane, mm 

(fr) The incursions of the Danes in 
the reign of iEthelred the 
Redcless. 

(e) How ^thelrcd attempted to 
repulse them. 

• 

Sub-section B.— The Danish 
Conquest. 

(tf) Conquest by Sweyn. Flight of 
yEthelred. Edmund Ironside 
and Canute. 

{b) Reign of Canute. 

Sife-SECTioN C.— Results of 
the Danish Conquest. 

(а) Development of goternraeih 

with unity of kingdom. 

(б) Geographical conditions in 

relation to government. 


II. Modelling of Danish and 

Saxon standards. The 
Golden Dragon of Wessex. 
The Raven. 

Modelling of pieces of Saxon. 

Architecture, e.g.^ tower of 
sSt. Benet’s Church, Cam- 
bridge. 

III. As in previous section. 

IV. ia) As in previous section. 
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SECTION VI.-- EARL GODWIN. 


AIM. — To cc^sider Godwin’s 
rise to power. His policy arid his 
difficulties. ' 

(a) Early life as a swineherd. How 
he became kn^vn to Canute. 
Growth *of power during the 
reigns of Canute and his two 
sons. ^ 

(^) Godwin and Edward tilie Con- 
fessor. 

(f) Godwin and his sons out- 
lawed. 

((f) Return to England. Attitude 
of the English people towards* 
the house of Godwin. 

(e) Death of Godwin. Harold,# 
Earl of Wessex. 

(/) The might of the sea. Forma- 
tion of the Goodwin Sands. 


Modelling of objects of his- 
toric interest relating to the 
periods. 

Types of Saxon architecture 
(continued). 

V. (rt) As in previous sections. 
(h) Writing of plays and 
poems. Time chart com- 
piled to meet need of 
children who begin to ask : 
“ When did this happen ?” 
•^jpHow long ago?” 

VI. ((?) As in previous section. 


SECTION VII.-THE NORSEMEN. 


AIM. — To consider the con- 
ditions of life in Normandy after 
Rollo’s invasion (8^8 A.D.) to the 
time of the Norman Conquest of 
England. 

(a) The Norsemen at home. 

(b) In France. Rollons conquests, 

888 A.D. 

(c) The growth of power. Tyranny 

of the Roman barons. 

(d) William of Normandy. How 

he prepared to seize the Eng- 
lish Throne on the ddath of 
Edward the Confessor# 


II. Modelling of Norman castK. 
Making of Norman weapons. 

if I. As in previous sections. 
Play-writing continued. 

IV. (a) As in previous sections. 


The sections can be appropriately concluded by reading and 
story-telling from the lite of Charlemagne. 
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f Reading Material. 

No history or geography text-book is provided for the class 
^as^a whole. The following books are mainly of service to help 
the teachers* study; but som^ marked with an asterisk are 
placed on the shelves for the scholars to consult as required. 
Where a book is used only for one section thr. number of the 
section is indicated: — • 

J. R. Green, The Making of England (Sections I. and 11.) ; 
Traill, Social England; J. R. Green, The Conquest of England; 
Stubbs, Select Charters; Gardiner, History of England; Sharon 
Turner, History of the A.nglo-Saxons ; Thrupp, The Anglo- 
Saxon Home; Jessop, Coming of the Friars; *Guide Book to 
Whitby Abbey ; Guide Book to Glastonbury Abbey; Rhodes, 
"^History of Lancashire; Scott Elliot, ^lioniance of Early 
Britain; C. L. Thomson, '^4 Ftrst History of England; Nelson, 
^High Roads of HiSTffry, 1. to IV.; Horace Marshall, "^Illus- 
trated History^ Early British feriod; Bannister, History of 
Architecture; ''The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Sedgefield, 
Beowulf; Sara Meluish, "^English History Illustrated from 
Original Sources; "^English Illuminated MSS,; H. G. Marshall, 
*Stories of Roland {I'oldjo the Children Series); Charlemagne 
{Heroes of the Nations). 

The scholars also use books in two other ways; — 

(1) The Class Library contains a variety of books which we 

find our scholars enjoy to read in their own leisure time, such 
as Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales, Stories of King Arthur, They 
especially enjoy among these a few which a definite 

bearing on their Humanities Scheme, such as Fuck of Pook*s 
Hill, Rewards and Fairies (Rudyard Kipling). 

( 2 ) They read ancf lea^n^both poetry and prose for pure 
enjoyment as literature (see Chapter IX.), where a* list of 
books at present in use under this head will be found. The 
reader will, however, observe that, so far as possible, all the 
books put within our scholars* reach are worthy of use as 
literature. 

Poetry, — The poems selected are hectographed on to loose 
sheets, and these at the end of the term are bound up into a 
book by the scholars. 


Ida Suddards. 



. CHAPTER VI. 

• • 

A Time Misrule in England: An Illustration in 
Method of Treatment. 

[Introdvctorv Note. — Assuming the general principles of 
Chapter IV. we add here some of the specific features in the develop- 
ment of Historical ideas with children about ten years of age.] ' 

Our scholars dev^oping *w'tth History naturally have a 
different conception both of ideas and ideals from the adult, 
who looks on the past with " diaenchanted eyes.” History is 
the quarry from which the child takes material for the building 
of his habitation: that is to say, his present phase of life. In 
emphasising thus the child rithbr than the subject we adopt a 
treatment of History which may shoclrtie expert historian by 
its lack of proportion and of* logical development. 

It seems clear that the main interests of our scholars at this 
age are practical ones, and so to them history should be a 
record of man’s doings, of his practical achievements ; and it is 
chosen as a branch among our schopl pursuits because it gives 
scope for the fulfilment of these impulses. 

Briefly, then, our " aim ” both in the selection of material and 
in our method is to enhance and to enrich personality by the 
provision of e?{periences from the past — putting these, however, 
on the child’s level, helping him to play a real part in the 
drama; and this not merely as an actor on a stage, but as an 
intimate partner with the characters. 

Material . — ^Without insisting pedantically upon the parallel 
between the child and tKe race, we ^nd that mediaeval history, 
following on the life of Roman and Anglo-Saxons in 
Class III., presents many characteristics which have some corre- 
spondency with the racial development of man. About the age 
of ten years the child, as we have said, is a " doer ” — one who 
translates his emotions *and perceptions in terms of action. In 
the playground, for example, he delights to triumph physically 
over his enemy. “I am the King of the Castle” in its many 
forms is the game which is typical of his mental attitude. 
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Argument and reason fail in their appeal, and the most satis- 
factory means of settling quarrels are to be found in a whole- 
hearted hand-to-hand struggle. A good example of this was 
sefn in a, discussion on the Trade Guilds, in which the class 
represented the characters. A certain merchant aslftd his Guild 
for leave to engage two apprentices and was refused; but the 
reasons against his request proved to be uncopvincing, for the 
boy (representing the merchant) offered to fight each of the 
other merchants to shqw he was the best man, and therefore 
ought to have his way. Those periods of history which deal 
with the struggle between the weak andithe strong — ^periods in 
which the best argument is with arms rather than diplomacy, 
periods of conquest and defeat — are the parts of History which 
sincerely appeal to our scholars of ten years. But mere 
indulgence of natural instinct as it arises is not the way to 
fullest development. The storj? must display these instincts modi- 
fied — inhibited, mayTffe — ^but at all events guided by reason, 
emotion and love of equity. tDur scholars are expected to 
glean the accumulated harvest of wisdom which the ages have 
sown for them, and thus they are not at the mercy of their own 
little experiences alone, but can live with their heroes and learn 
those lessons which are aUowed to few to learn at firsthand. 

Method, — How, then, can we help our scholars to get the best 
out of the story of History ? The main facts of History can 
be easily learned by the boy of average intelligence, but will 
he thus have extracted its virtue ? Facts as fa<^s are dead, and 
are so much mental lumber. What we strive to do is lo help 
the child to feel the great struggle, the great of which 

the bare facts are but the outward records. It is of little value 
for a boy to know that l^enlac was lost in 1066 unless he has 
learned the- lesson tMat the«Saxon mad Norman learnt, unless 
he has rejoiced with the victor and sorrowed with the conquered. 
The necessary facts may be assimilated in a few weeks if 
necessary, but the building-up of character and the unfolding 
of life is a matter of progress through a lifetime. 

The children should do the major pak of the work themselves 
in order to fully project themselves into these remote circum- 
stances. The teacher is there as a guide, a court of appeal, or as 
a director in some degree; he feels that his own academic interests 
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and longings must be subordinated to the desires of his|cholars, 
and he should be at all times on his guard against forcing 
interest. What is often of great interest to the adult is of little 
value from^lie growing'/:hild’s point of view, so the teacher ha% 
perhaps to acquiesce in a non-logical and often disproportionate 
treatment of the story. Interests do not need artificial stimulus ; 
let the teacher give the right opportunity and the right interest 
will follow. By means of descriptions, pictures, visits to old 
buildings, reference to documents and books we help our 
scholars to live in the peric^ with which they are dealing. 
They feel William thb Norman’s position; they experience the 
rebel quality of his (i.e., their own) barons, and they find a way 
out by evolving expedients to m^t their (i.e., William’s) diffi- 
culties. This is experience at second-hand, no doubt, but it is 
nevertheless vital. The aim,,tl^en, of helping the children to 
" live ” their History explains partly the prominence given to 
the so-called Dramatic Methoji of teaching in this class. Once 
a boy feels it incumbent upon himself, as Henry 1., to conciliate 
a rebel people he will not be deterred from appropriating such 
facts as he finds necessary in order to act his part more 
effectively. The sincere interest shewn in history when treated 
in this way will lead to much laboui* which otherwise would be 
difficult to obtain from children. In pursuit of knowledge 
wherewith to solve his problems the scholar consults books of 
reference, chronicles, etc, no matter how many mechanical 
difficulties may be found. Thus the grand seigneur presiding 
over the Manorial Court felt that the dignity of his position 
necessitated the use of French rather than English ; he, there- 
fore, took great pains to learn the correct words. The clerk, 
too, called on the villeing and serfs in Fjench, although much 
effort was needed to learn the neef^ssary formulae “ Faites vos 
demandes,” etc. When writing a play on Richard Coeur de 
Lion, a girl, picturing the heroic part of Richard, went through 
Geoffrey de Vinsauf’s Chronicle to find suitable words for 
Richard to say , 

1 The resultant drama fs distinctly a non-show spectacle, for the 
present and past are separated by a narrow line to these children, - 
Time and place are almost disregarded, and a chair at one moment . 
may represent France and in the next instant, without ady sense 
incongruity, it stands for the Cathedral at Canterbury. 




Class V. at work in Craft Room (see Chapter VII.) For the convenience of the camera all the children are grouped 
at one end of the room. Some are cutting stencils, others helping to make a leaded window, others sewing covers to 
which the stencil is to be applied, others modelling the Royal Coat of Arms (temp. Edw. 111.) 
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> The mpe satisfaction of curiosity is not sufficient ; “ History 
made' interesting ” as a rule means the provision of more «nd 
more highly spiced meat to satisfy the appetite for the mar- 
gellpus, till at last in despair the teacher feels that History 
cannot provide sufficiently interesting matter to meeft with the 
^proval of his class. Our History-teaching should be pro- 
gressive ancU lead from wonder to work ; it thus provides not 
only material for exciting stories but for lifb itse’f. The 
mediaeval monk was a crS'ftsman; then let our scholars try to 
r^lise his problems by doing to some extent his work. Then, as 
now, man solved his problem by work (“ You must do the sum 
to prove it ”), and our scholms can imitate the monk’s example. 
The children in Class IV. have thus designed, copied and 
modelled uches; illuminated manuscripts; tried to write in 
monkish script with a pen cut from a reed-like Mem which they 
found in the garden. No amount* of telling will make the life 
of the monk so real to tbTe child as doing the actual work of the 
monk, acting the monk’s daily life, Siting letters frpm one monk 
to another. Consulting chronicles and records for actual details 
will lead him towards a true experience. The barons in 
Stephen’s time built castles;' our scholars try to gain their 
expmence by modelling castles from actual plans and by going 
out into Birch Fields to find a suitable site on the banks of the 
stteam, or by examining the lie* of the land at the school camp 
at Kettleshulme. The map of England was scanned to find 
suitable sites, and the boy who settled upon Latv:aster as being 
a likely spot was delighted to be shewn a picture of a castle in 
this spot. This illustrates what is stated (p. 63 %hovf ) as to the 
lodtusion of Geography in this Syllabus. 

’‘ The children in Class IV. have embroidered tapestries 
an example in Vlates*6 and *7}; they have by this 
|ii^k .o6me somewhat into touch with the people whoK lives 
IIk^ study. Expression is the outward symbol of emotion, 
;i^d by its means we may awaken in the child somewhat 
tlu! spirit which animated its initiation. Imitation is a 
bbmii^t note of art production; for* its object is to arouse 
?A 4 ike emotion to that which gave it birth, Thus, by imita- 
(in its widely differing forms of acting, ^wing, 
^d^ling, copying, writing) our children are able to approxi'^ 
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mate to the spirit of the past and to enrich their ;ives from 
the experience of others. To express himself is one of the 
fundamental desires of man, and thus he makes the things of 
drcomstance mould themselves into lasting monuments oi h:.s 
experience In short, bur method in these “ doing ” years con- 
siders the outward expression of emotion; "What can we doT* 
rather than “What can we talk about?” is our fundamental 
principle in History-teaching. 

The children in Class IV. as in Class III. (p. 83) have shown 
but little desire for exact chronology. Relationship of events 
proves of great interest, but* numbers convey but little. Fifty 
years ago is as remote as 500 years ago. These children have 
made a collection of such hist&rical matter — ^such as pictures, 
original compositions, designs, illuminations, extracts from 
chronicles — as their interests and likings suggested. When the 
question came up of binding documents produced in successive 
years, a practical reason for chronology emerged, and thus the 
time chart and dates comk to have a more definite purpose. 
The present is all-absorbing to the child of 10, whether it be his 
game of cricket or his game of Norman v. Saxon, and it is only 
later that the desire for orderly sequence in centuries and 
decades plays a leading part in his mental equipment. 

The following pages give full notes of a single Section of 
the History Syllabus, shewing how art, handicraft, reading and 
composition are associated with the main theme. (The complete 
scheme for all the Sections for this year, if worked out in 
detail, and including the correlated pursuits, would by them- 
selves fill a complete volume.) 

A Time of Misrule in England. 

Main Aim . — How did England fai;e when the great Con- 
queror and his sons died ? ' * 

Sub-section (1) Rival candidates. 

„ (2) The struggle between the rivals. 

Sub-section (3) The agreement. 

„ (4) The state of England during the struggle. 

Sub-section (i). — A-m: Who is to succeed on the death of 
Henry I.? 

(a) The lesson was introduced by the teacher reading an 
extract from the A.S. Chropicle concerning the death of Henry 
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which begins : " In this year King Henry went over the sea at 
Lammas; and the second day, as he lay and slept in the ship, 
the day darkened over all lands, and the sun became, as it were, 
a three-night-old moon, and the starp about it* were mid- 
day. ...” * • 

(b) The problem now remained to be stated: Who is to 
reign? . . . What had happened to Henry’s son? As he 
had no other son, whom might he desire as*the he'r of his 
kingdom? (It was noticeable that some considerable time 
elapsed before his daughter was mentioned as a candidate.) 
The situation was made clear by*one of liie class, who remem- 
bered a talk at home, and his father’s wish that his boys and 
girls should have benefits in preference to a stranger. 

Henry wished his daughter Matilda to become England’s 
ruler. One of the scholars then assumed the part of Henry 
and discussed methods whereby*his wishes might be carried out. 

Henry’s part now ceased and he was assumed dead. What 
will happen now? " 

The scholars now played the part of barons. They met to 
discuss their reasons for supporting Matilda. The main reason 
given for their wish to support Matilda was that she was the 
rightful heir. (It is noticeable that without any sense of incon- 
gruity these children immediately settled this problem of 
“ right ” by reference to their own family relationships, saying 
"It was quite right that Henry should give the Crown to 
Matilda because she was his daughter, just as ii^ the same way 
their mother or father would give as much to sister as to 
brother.”) Others gave a second reason : " We Henry 

to help her.” A feature of this part of the dialogue was the 
discussion whether that reason should stand, because Henry 
was now dead and cdbld poll enforce'' the fulfilment of their 
promise. It was decided, however, that, having promisee!, they 
must fulfil. The third reason adduced was Matilda’s ability 
to pay for their support. So a party to support Matilda was 
made up. Some of the barons, however, said they did not wish 
to have Matilda for a ruler because she was a woman. 

(f) The question then arose : “ What other candidate can we 
support?” Here the teacher supplied the information which 
was asked for, and gave a short account of Stephen of Blois 
and his position, illustrated by a very simple family treei 
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Will the barons who refuse Matilda favour Steph^ ? The 
main reasons for supporting him were then given. 

(1) “We prefer a man to fight under.” (This reason was 
clearly the^most important, showing that the child’s idea«of ta 
king is ceiitred round his power to lead the van in battle.) 

Here some of the girls objected, saying that a woman could 
fight, and instQ.nced Boadicea. This objection was overruled, 
and it was concluded that when it was possible it was better to 
have a man rather than a woman for 'fighting purposes. 

(2) l^me other 0/ the bilrons thought that Stephen might 
pay well: “Where would he obtain his money from?” The 
teacher then told how Stephen «appropriated the Royal hoard 
at Winchester and so put himself in a position to purchase 
support. Other barons consulting the genealogical table gave 
their opinion that Stephen Has' a claim to the Crown, and that, 
taking all things into consideration, they should support him. 

c 

(3) In a previous section (see p. 68) the traders and their 
towns growing up around castles had been noticed, so the 
question readily arose: “What side would the tradespeople 
take ?” Some discussion was held on this question, and it was 
finally settled by one of the girls saying that settled times were 
necessary for trade. She said that her mother’s business was 
bad because of the coal strike (in progress at the time these 
lessons were taken). If peace is necessary for the traders, who 
will be preferred — Stephen or Matilda ? Stephen was thought 
to be stronger than Matilda, and thus by making him king 
there migiit bt a reasonable proposal of peace. The next lesson 
consisted in writing letters from Matilda asking the English 
people to support her. ^(See Appendix^ I.) 

The following lesson began by a discussion between the 
adherents of Stephen and Matilda, the scholars throughout 
assuming various parts as occasion warranted. . 

Matilda had relatives in Scotland, therefore it is likely they 
would support her. The King of Scotland senjt Matilda word 
that he would fight for her. Certain of the barons then declared, 
for Matilda and stood forth as representing the adherents from 
Scotland. 
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What great and important landowners in England must be 
consulted ? (The scholars are familiar [see p. 68] witl> the 
power of the great religious foundations.) On what side will 
the .Churchmen be? Here the teachers help wat needed to 
point out Stephen’s connection with the Church thtough his 
brother Henry of Blois. 

The adherents of Stephen now.stood forth, viz.: — 

The Churchmen. • 

The Traders. 

Certain Barons. 

The section as dealt with so far was flow dramatised from 
beginning to end at this point, the scholars supplying the parts 
as the need arose. If we adopted the Herbartian steps, we could 
label this bit of drama application, a revision of the entire 
sub-section and an introduction^ tg Sub-section II. 

Sub-section II. The Struggle, 

Aim . — How did the fight between Matilda and Stephen go 
on? 

{a) The lesson began by the scholars taking various parts, 
viz., Stephen, Matilda, various partisans. 

Stephen owned Normancjy, Matilda and her husband Anjou. 
A map was asked for here and the relative position of these 
countries noted. What would Matilda do? The invasion of 
Normandy was thought to be Matilda’s best move. Normandy 
was laid waste. “ What would you do now, Stephen ?” It was 
decided that Stephen should visit Normandy to try to settle 
affairs there. It was remembered that he had a large store of 
money, so that he was able to bribe many of kfatilda’s soldiers 
and so make a truce. 

(Jb) As soon as Stephen ostrrned to England he found that a 
friend of Matilda had been busy during his absence. Who was 
the friend? David of Scotland (one of the girls) then stood 
up and called on his men to help him to invade England. The 
teacher then told the class that one of Stephen’s most powerful 
allies had changed sides and declared himself in favour of 
Matilda and was busy fighting Stq>hen in the South of 
England. .David immediately declared himself ready tp use 
this opportunity to invade England. The story of the invasion 
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was given in narrative by the teacher, reference beingtmade to 
text4}ooks containing good accounts. The scholars representing 
the great bishops >^ere asked what they would do to help on 
Stephen. It was suggested that as they had soldiers they could 
help to beat off the invading Scotch. The teacher then told the 
story of the Battle of the Standard. The story was then 
dramatised. As handwork the scholars made a model of the 
Standard rand drew pictures of the scene. 

(c) Many of the bishops and barons had built castles for 
themselves. Why was this ? Here followed a discussion as to 
the benefits to be obtained in ^his way. Did Stephen like this ? 
Ought Stephen to make enemies of these bishops and barons ? 
Why was it necessary for him fb keep them as his friends? 
Stephen, however, treated certain barons and bishops shame- 
fully, and they turned to the side of Matilda, who was now 
made Queen of England. 

(d) What happened during the Queenship of Matilda? 
The class chose one of its ‘ members for Matilda, who then 
considered what her main difficulties were, viz.: — 

To hold Stephen and his friends in check. 

To keep friends with the people. 

To keep friends with the bishops and clergy. 

How might Matilda offend the good citizens of London? 
Many suggestions were made, and the class decided that a 
“proud” manner would offend the traders. A characteristic 
question was here asked about Matilda’s money resources. The 
scholars suggested that she might borrow money and so offend 
her people*, 

The story of Matilda’s flight, the Siege of Oxford, her escape 
and the reaccession of Stephen were then told by the teacher 
and afterwards read by the schol&rs'in various books. 
Sub-section III. The Settlement. 

Who is to reign when Stephen dies ? It was pointed out that 
the son of Stephen was dead, and the scholars representing the 
interests of Matilda and Stephen agreed that Matilda’s son 
ought to rule on the death of Stephen. 

The treaty arranging this was drawn up, a text-book being 
consulted afterwards for the actual terms. ■ (Treaty of Wal- 
lingford.) 
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Sub>secyon IV. TAe State of England during the Struggle. 

S^eral of the scholars represented large barons. To whom 
did each of these barons own allegiance? It was clear that, 
,the, kingship being so unsettled, each h&ron became more and 
more independent. The advantage of building oneJelf a castle 
was clearly seen by referring to the small fort which the boys 
had built in the garden, composed of branches of trees and a 
piece of sacking. A vivid account of the sufferings in England 
was read from the A.% Chronicle. It is noticeable that this 
sub-section aroused the keenest interest. The class made up a 
short drama dealing with the ^aron a large castle who 
dragged into his castle all and sundry villeins, smaller barons, 
serfs, maidens, and compelled them to serve him or pay him 
money. 

The castle and its construction proved of great interest. The 
Norman castle was already faihifiar to the class (see p. 68), but 
now a large model whs made as correctly as possible (see 
Grose’s Military Antiquities). Picture postcards of Norman 
castles were hung round the classroom. Wishing to express 
themselves still further the children designed another tapestry 
the subject of which was the courtyard of a large 
castle. (Pictures of castle? were favourite subjects for drawing 
lessons.) The A.S. Chronicle account was much appreciated 
and gave rise to many manuscript letters purporting to come 
from cruel barons, from pages in the service of Stephen, and 
from monks living near large castles. (See p, 97 .) 

Emily Matthias. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ARTS A'ND CRAKTS: ESSAY AND SYLEABUS.* * 

I. The reformer is always a critic, and since in the syllabus 
here presented we have to pose as reformer, breaking new 
ground, are compelled against our will to expose the failures 
of our predecessors, for only by sharp comparison of " new " 
with " old ” can the strength of our position be made clear. 

In the early days of nationll schooldom, what was taken to 
be education was what is now meant by the*narrow term 
“learning.” When some lamentiftg shepherd may confess to 
some city Touchstone of these days that he has no " lamin’,” he 
may indeed be " damned like an ill-roasted egg all on one 
side”; at the same time he ma;^ be much less one-sided than 
the smart townsman — ^in fact, educationally speaking, he is 
much less “ damned.” This confusion of education with 
learning soon exhibited practical results, which opened the eyes 
not only of educators but also the eyes of parents and 
employers. Before the era when the child was compelled to go 
to school he was, in his goings to iind fro around his home, 
continually in touch with action and life — life of a circum- 
scribed character perhaps, but still life, with practical issues 
which entailed the bending of his whole being to meet the 
situation at han^. But when he became a scholar he was placed 
in a restricted space, his activity was practically obliterated, for 
he had to i;^ma^ in one position during many hours ; his mind 
was diverted from life and dosed with small portions of 
specialised information totally severed from the world outside 
his schoolroom. In other words, at certain times each day the 
child was, as it were, taken off his feet, laid upon a bed and 
kept there, physicked with tonics 'for the strengthening of his 
muscles, so that after many years of careful preparation he 
would be able to walk perfectly when he was launched upon 
his legs. In brief, it was more and more realised that learning 
did not constitute education, for the scholar was found, after 
he left school, to be unable to grasp the life-situation with which 
he was faced. Thus, in spite of all the defences of pedagogic 

• . - *04 
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theory, t);ie employers were largely right when they grumbled 
about the unpractical character of so-called “ education.” Some 
solution for the defect was sought by the introduction of what 
j)vas.known as manual work in schools. .This was ^mingly an 
advance, and so it was in a sense, but the school still retained 
the same un-vital character which it had displayed before. 

2. For when manual work was introduced, although obviously 
it had no traditions of its own to hamper it, ft instantly took 
over all the bad traditions of scholastic method in general. 
When making out a syllabus of manual work the easiest, most 
obvious, and incidentally the worst, plan follow was^o treat 
manual work as a new ‘^subject,” allot it a definite time in the 
time-table, box it up into a definite room, assign each child a 
definite place in that room, make out a precise course of exer- 
cises, carefully drawn up so that no exercise had any obvious 
relation to life. The “subject’* was thus reduced to the same 
lifeless carrying out of \iseless exercises which characterised — 
and still largely characterises — ^wHat perhaps may be called the 
"stock subjects” for a school curriculum, namely, the three 
R’s; the very occupation which had been designed to give that 
vital contact with things which the usual subjects were unable 
to afford, itself assumed •the same unpractical and un-vital 
character. 

It may be objected that the making of a "joint” in wood- 
work is practical and vitally useful. It certainly is when that 
joint is designed and cut as a portion of a usable building or 
piece of furniture for this use at once determines the type of 
joint to be employed, and also conditions of m^^susement and 
accuracy governing the way in which the workman constructs 
the joint. But the making of a mere j^int, without any relation 
to its setting in the ne^ds of <ife, is no more practical nor vital 
than the working of an abstract arithmetical problem. 

Another factor which tended to stultify the craft-work of 
schools was the problem of providing, materials; these were 
required, above all things, to be cheap §nd convenient for using 
under the restricted conditions which tjie school imposes upon 
the child. This consideration narrowed down considerably the 
tools used and the material to be worked upon; so that, when a 
syllabus was drawn up, it took the form of graduated exercises 
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in the use of particular tools instead of first proposing real 
purpeses and then selecting tools and materials adequate to 
their fulfilment. 

3. Especially has this. domination of materials influenced*the« 
development of drawing in schools. When drawing was first 
introduced into the curriculum, if it were not looked upon merely 
as a recreation, it was defended as introducing another device 
for the exercise *bf judgment or for the pursuit of a definite 
technical end. The only instrument besides the slate pencil 
which was cheap enough to tjp allowed to enter the claissroom 
was the lead pencil*: so that the visual representation of 
externals, which was held to constitute drawing, reduced itself 
to graduated exercises in the mafiipulation of a tool — a hard, 
finely pointed, unsympathetic tool. This produced a line 
having no more connection w^jth the look of the living things, 
around the child than the figure " 2 ” in the arithmetic lesson 
has with the two apples concealed in his pocket, for whose sakev i 
he is so heartily wishing botli arithmetic and drawing lessons 
at an end. Thus the same devitalising process which has 
dogged the steps of craft-work has dogged also the steps of art. 
Granted that the lead pencil has to be used, obviously the 
easiest way to ms^e out a syllabus fpresumably for the visual 
representation of life) is to take not life, but the lead pencil as 
the basis. The child commenced at about the age of five to 
make his unyielding point produce a horizontal straight line. 
Thence he proceeded to the vertical straight line, and thereafter 
through the oblique, straight line, the square, the oblong and 
numerous other* meaningless forms until, after about a year’s 
time, he attained to the dignity of being allowed to draw a 
curved line. Now, of ajl things in the^ world, it is probable 
that a horizontal line means least*to*the child^ A vertical line 
can stand for a gpreat number of things and a curved line can 
satisfy the imagination still further, but a horizontal, straight 
line to the young child means absolutely nothing and bears no 
relation to the enchantjng externals of life which the child 
wishes so eagerly to grjisp; besides which, as Ruskin has said, 

“ a straight line is one of the most difficult things to draw.^ * 

i“I do not believe a perfectly trained hand ever can draw a line. 
Without some curvative in it. . . . A great draughtsman can, as far ; 
as I hgve observed, draw every line tut a straight one.”— Ruskia in- 
Elemeftts 'of Drawing. , 




PLATE IV. 

Open Air Class Room constructed by Education Students in their Handicraft Course, 
during three weeks at the close of the University Session. 
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By the time the child reached the top class in the school his 
drawing lessons consisted almost wholly of an artificial and 
ttsaally symmetrical conglomeration of Curved lines dignified 
•by jthe name of a " drawing copy." ^ven at the*present time 
the examination papers for scholarships in some of *our higher 
educational institutions continue to make use of these drawing 
copies; but they appear to be worse drawn than formerly. It is 
not strange that children trained in these Aiethod^i did not 
become remarkable eidier for their power of artistic production 
or appreciation. ^ 

Vfhsn it was found possible to introdace paint brushes and 
colours, into schools almost the same procedure was adopted. 
.The colour was mixed in lafge quantities by the teacher and 
dealt out to the scholars. One brush was supplied to each 
rscholar, and then he was directed to make a series of “ blobs” 
which were combined to form some artificial pattern already 
drawn on the blackboard. Thus,.^the basis of the syllabus now 
became not the lead pencil but the " blob.” 

Some few years ago a real and valuable reform was intro- 
duced by permitting scholars to draw direct from nature. In 
a sense "things” were here made the basis of the syllabus. 
Although this reform is valuable, it is by no means final ; for, 
both in art and craft work, the true basis for education must be, 
neither materials employed tior things reproduced, but LIFE. 
The desires and needs of the child in his life at school and at 
home should determine his real purposes, and to the fulfilment 
of these he should bend his environment ; for only so far as he 
realises the purpose of his art or craft work can»b.ich*work be of 
educative value in the training of judgment or in tile co-ordinat- 
ing of mental and physical processes ; and the only way for a 
purpose to be realisable is*f<fi it to enter into the life-setting. 

4. It is obvious that all the materials required for life cannot 
be introduced into school; hence, when some pursuit is ham- 
pered by difficulty in working the necessary materials, either 
. some makeshift must be invented, 01^ that particular pursuit 
abandoned. But it will be found th^jt the fundamental and 
important activities of life can in substantial measure be 
brought within the capacities of the average school. In making 
out the following syllabus of art and craft work the basis 
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adopted has not therefore been any particular material (although 
in print it is often easier to indicate what is meant by division 
according to materials used) but the desires and needs which 
life brings to the scholars at school and at home, so far as we 
understand them. The syllabus given is not intended to be 
treated as a series of exercises, but rathei as a group of sug- 
gestions as to the type of work which will be the natural 
outcome of life’s demands. 

Obviously, the real way in which the art and craft work 
should enter into the pursuits of the school is for the sdiolars 
to reprersnt or construct various objects, at the' time when these 
objects are found necessary in the following-out of the schemes 
for other school occupations (which themselves should be based 
upon the living interests of the child). Thus, it will be natural, 
when scholars are pursuing an investigation of the laws of light, 
for them to turn aside at the required moment to construct their 
own optical bench or other simple apparatus, and spend perhaps 
the rest of the day in so doing, instead of having to smother 
their interest in optics at, say, precisely 10-40 a.m., and give 
their attention to some beauty of English Literature while their 
fingers are itching for tools and their minds are straying in the 
realms of scientific design. From the very nature of modern 
school organisation and the needs of having some time-table it 
is impossible to carry out the plan here suggested in its entirety, 
but some approach has been made in planning the time-table of 
the Fielden School by assigning two consecutive periods for 
Humanities and Arts and Crafts combined, since much of this 
art and craft werk will be the outcome of the Humanities. 

Thus, when the scholars of Class 'VI. are studying in the 
Humanities the conditions and results of the invention of 
movable type for the multiplication of books, correlated 
handwork will take the form of the making of rough stamps, 
the cutting of rude diagrams in wood. These form an approach 
to the understanding and . appreciation of the early woodcut, 
process which preceded, what we call printing. Thereupon 
follows the cutting of, blocks the same height for printing 
together. Thu^, the scholars gradually establish for them- 
selves the necessary conditions governing the founding of type 
and the setting-up and printing (with type supplied) of sudi 




FIELPEN DEMONSTRATION SCHQOL 
PAR^NTS^ EVENING. 

November 27tk.. 1912* 

30 p.m. Reception. • 

7.15 p.m. Concert. 

o.*i5 p.m. Business Meeting in tlie Kindergarten Room. 

O* c .jt 

CONCERT PROGRAMME 
Upper Dep^t in Class V Room. 

1 . Seng . . “The Lark^^ 'i The School Choir 

2. Recitation * “Rosabellc^^ . . Class V 

3. Seng “The Bailiif^s Daughter of Islington^^ * Choir 

'1. “Lcs Treis Souhaits" ... * Class VII 

5. A Scene from Nicholas Nickleby . Class VIII 

“Fanny Squeers^ Ten Party 

6. Recitation * “William^s Work^^ . Class IV 

7. Songs . . “O No John V* . . Choir 

Carol “God Rest You Merry Gentlemen" 
j ^‘Early One Morning." 

Primary Dep*t in the Kindergarten Room. 

1. Country Dances ***** Class 111 
2* Dramatised Version of *'Ulysses" . * Class 11 

3. Recitations *'"* ‘* * Class II 

4. Country Dance *.***. Class II 

5* Folk Songs * * * . . Classes II & III 

6. Recitations * Class II 

7* Country Dances . * * * * * Class III 
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literarytinaterial as is found necessary by the schopl or class. 
Thia development of printing may occupy the time allotted to 
Humanities for some two or three weeks, and will afterwards 
take its p^ace as one of the ways in which the* scholaf will 
supply the needs of his school-life.^ ^ * 

This part of the syllabus has not yet been carried out in its 
entirety in the Fielden School, but exi^eriments have been made 
and its possibilities dearly demonstrated. Tiiis work has also 
been taken up as part of the Training Students’ Course in Hand- 
work; and a page of a book, as produced by our scholars, is 
r^roduced on the page facing *this. The students printed 
literature which they required for " Reading and Repetition.” 

Another example of the way in which the craft-work grows 
out of the intellectual life of our scholars is given in the sug- 
gestion that Class VI. should construct a globe. The scholars 
have arrived at that period of fiiAory when geographical adven- 
ture excites interest in the nature of the world’s surface. The 
discovery of the New World malSbs it necessary for the scholars 
to have some means of recording the discoveries; these now take 
place in rapid succession, and for this purpose they require a 
model of the earth. The planning of the necessary timber 
structure upon which the ^herical surface is to be mounted, the 
^measurement of geometrical dtrvature in relation to diameters 
and chords, the setting-out of constructional lines upon that 
surface for the location of different lands, (which lines will 
afterwards be known as lines of latitude an^ longitude), all 
this involves not only the history and geography but the 
science of that class (which treats mainly /)f measurement).^ 
This globe, when constructed, will, of course, bemused in class, ' 
and as various portions of the world’s surface are studied in 
future years details bf suck studies will be registered on the 
surface.^ 

$. The development of the occupations during school-life 
should, roughly speaking, follow the course of development of 

>For about ;£(o all the materials necessary for children to become, 
in an elementary way, acquainted with the limitations and fiossibilities 
of type can be purchased, and these will s^ve for a number of years. 

> Where the exigencies of the time-table allow of it, it is an excellent 
plan for two classes to be engaged upon the same piece of work (foi 
instance, Classes V. and VI. in the past year have together been con* 
structing the globe mentioned above), in which case a scholar of the 
lower class should be, as it were, apprenticed to a scholar of t}ie upper 
class. "" , 
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the fundamental occupations of the race. The Humanities 
Scheme (see p. 58) traces the sequence of these occupations, 
whi(^ can be broadly divided under four heads, viz., the pro* 
vision of— (j) Food, (2) Clothing, (3) Shelter, (4) Means of* 
Communication. The draft-work of a school should, therefore^ 
so far as possible, give a practical as well as a theoretical 
knowledge of man’s attempt to satisfy these four needs, and 
his gradujil mastery of more difficult and subtle means dis- 
covered in the* pursuit of these ends. Thus, in the provision of 
clothing, the weaving of textile materials and the shaping of 
them better to fulfil Jtheir purposes will commence quite early 
by thelimple interweaving of threads, will progress through 
embroidery to tapestry and thence to the employment of simple 
mechanical devices upon which modem textile machinery is 
based. In the study of shelter the child’s craft-work will 
commence with the fashionifi^ of clay and the weaving of 
wattles, will progress through the employment of wood, and 
will trace the tentative growtlf of gothic architecture; the scholar 
will fashion his own models so as to involve the real difficulties 
of the builder, will study classical architecture when the 
Renaissance brings it into the Humanities Scheme. He should.;: 
thus finish school, not by becoming an architect or a builder, 
but by understanding the fundamentals upon which all strud* 
tures depend, and by understanding also something of the 
suitability of materials adapted to these various purposes. The ‘ 
development of the means of communication, besides involving 
development ol the spoken, written and printed word, should 
include tl^ construction of garden-paths, etc., which in turn^ 
entail provision ^or the necessary draining. ^ 

6. In the above paragraphs we have concisely explained ' 
general position of art and craft ^sjatiAnal occupations ioi Uv 
child af school. A furthet word is necessary fis to the <urd^ ^ 
of development in successive years. We follow here the sanies 
rule that guides us in both humanistic and scientific studies— a| 
rough approximation to progress in the fundamental occupationis; 
in the race. We have sben that at all times man is concemedp 
au fond with satisfying his three basic needs — food, clothm^J 
shelter; the fourth, m^s of communication, is especially chain^ 
teristic of man as a social being. All the art and craft 
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proposed in this syllabus can be brought under one or other of 
these heads, and the syllabus is designed (on its intellectual 
side) to acquaint the scholar, in his own person, with the story 
•of qian’s attempt to satisfy these four needs ; he learns, not by 
set lessons, but by a progressive experience, more elaborate and 
complicated ways of so doing; in the provision of clothing, 
of building, as described above. 

Now this line of development is complemcnttary to the order 
suggested in Chap. II.p.«3i. From the House, with its domestic 
circle, to the Garden and Farm on the one hand, and to the 
Workshop on the other. In eac^ of these the stress oof life- 
experience, with its search for food, clothing, shelter, finds 
illustration ; garden and workshop are extensions of the home, 
and. hence the school building, which contains a living society 
(or rather a community learnin|: to live), should itself contain 
and really be a house, a garden and a workshop, where food, 
clothing, shelter are not ^merely discussed, but procured. And 
since the Word and the Book are the crown of all means of 
communication, the noblest means by which man learns from 
man, we honour them, not merely with lip service as in our 
scholastic tradition, but with the hands and brain of the artist 
and the craftsman. And so, in spite of the scorn which we have 
thrown in this chapter upon the'^'old education, we teach our 
children to reverence all that is best in the days of our fore- 
fathers, including the books which held them in bondage. 

References. — i. General Pedagogy on the Handicrafts ^ etc. : — (i) 
O’Shea, Dynamic Factor in Education. (2) Dewey, The School and 
the Child, (3) Ballardi Handwork as an Educational Medium, (4) 
Johnson, Rural Handicrafts, * \ 

a. Special works to be consulted on the lines of this paper : — Ruskin, 
The Nature of Gothic y being chap, vi., v»l. ii., of Stones of Venice, 
(A separate edition of this chapter, with preface by William Morris, 
can be procured — Geo. Allen, price i/-.) William Morris^ various 
works dealing with Art and Craft. ^ 

Suggestions for Syllabus in Art and Craft Work. 

For Class III. see pp. 85 to 92 above. 

Class IV. 

Drawing (in black and white or colour, as is found necessary 

convenient for the purpose in hand). 
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. Picture^diary of the aspects of plants and animals <vhich aii%> 
stucjied in the Science Course. Drawings of such elements ai 
are found by the scholars to be necessary for the construction 
of scenes illustrative of the Humanities (for the illuminating ol. 
texts suclT as charters, chronicles, etc., for the working of models 
or embroideries, or for the designing of costumes in dramatic! 
work). 

Craft-work.— writing, illuminating and binding bi| 
chronicles of historical events (which form the History note* 
book), the binding of books for other purposes needed by the} 
class. , • * 

The modelling of dwellings, castles and churches, in con^i 
nection with Humanities — enlafged models of architectural" 
details of the period studied, and, if possible, a large mo^el of; 
some famous building (e.g., S. John’s Chapel in the Tower of 
London), in which models the method of building must involve! 
as far as possible the actual builder’s limitations and difficul- 
ties {e.g., the need for temporary framework in constructing an 
arch until the keystone is fixed). Such models will necessarily 
be chiefly in clay, but some of the work at least must be Isurge 
enough to allow for the modelling of the separate stones in the 
building. (The general ideas of ratio and proportion will 
obviously be here involved, and llthough these ideas should be 
clearly developed, the strictly mathematical aspect must in no 
way be forced.) . 

The modelling of drinking vessels for actual use in dramatkl 
work or otherwise— baking and glazing on school premises 
possible. • « . 

Class V. * 

Dramng (in colour o; black and white as found necessai^: 
convenient, with reference to the purpose in hand). ^ H 

Picture-diary of tree and plant forms, continuing the obsetva- 
j tions and comparisons instituted in last year’s Science Cout$i|V; 
if possible with reference to the dates recorded and the weatlt^; 
conditions in relation tp growth of plants and trees. 

Designs for tapestries, etc Designs for decoration of 
based on tree and plant form. (C/. Mediaeval MSS.) 

Craft*wori.—'Wntiag and illuminkting and binding of M|^ 
in ponihection with Humanities. 




PLATE VII. 

ibroidery. after the pattern of Bayeux Tapestry, done by Class IV 
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We^vitfjg; of simple tapestries for classroom decoration in 
connection with Humanities. , 

Making, painting, etc., of clay vessels. 

* Modelling* of details of architecture find building, shewing 
the need behind the characteristic developments of tlfe period 
studied (such as the use of buttresses, etc.). 

. Cutting in wood and modelling in clay of the solids used for 
measurement in the Science Course. (By baking claV models 
and noting alteration in«size and weight, such practical con- 
siderations as affect terra-cotta work may be introduced into 
the Science lessons.) • • 

^ Designing and making, with the co-operation of Class VI., 
a large model of the earth witli wooden framework and card- 
board surface for use in the course of Physical Geography, upon 
which may be drawn (to the pepper scale) the various land 
portions of the earth as tl\py are discovered in the development 
of history. The necessary measuring and cutting of patterns 
of various portions in pVper will be definitely related to the 
Science Course in measurement. This globe should be used by 
the scholars as they proceed from class to class through school 
years. (The globe should be about two feet in diameter.) 

Class VI. 

Drawing. — Picture-diary of cloud formation, record of colour . 
of the sky, etc., in preparation for Science Course. Use of 
natural studies of plant and animal in designs for books, etc. 

Designing and cutting of stencils and wood stamps if 
possible. , 0 

Craft-work . — Continue the writing of MSS'. THe develop- 
ment of printing : cutting of large wooden types, the making 
and using of a wooden printing press; the setting-up and 
: printing of school notices, etc. (using purchased type); the 
ictttting on wood of rough illustrations and decorations. Book- 
^l>indlng of a more advanced character, with explanation of 

' ' tThe building of the hull of a boat, with rigging, etc., in connection 
with the Humanities— constructional conditioi^ of large vessels to be 
involved — in connection with Class VI. 

, tin the carrying out of large pieces of work such as are here men- 
tioned, if time-table arrangements and classroom space allow. Class V. 
should work as apprentices to Class VI., as advised on p. log above.] 
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standard sizes of books (refer to quartos and folios of Shak- 
spere, etc.), 

iVlodelling of country or continent in exaggerated relief for 
use in Physical Geography. (This should be done, if possible, 
in large size in garden or held during hne weather.) 

Making models of portions of Elizabethan House (e.g., 
Shakspere’s) ; also models of the Greek and Roman orders of 
Architecture, with reference to the Classical Revival, and of 
some pseudo-classic building of the period (e.g., parts of S. 
Paul’s, London). Models should be constructed not of card- 
board but in the s''me way as originals. 

Construction of a timber roof as application of the Practical 
Geometry (example of roof should be taken from some his- 
torical building). 

Continue tapestries if found of value and interest. 

Designing and making of costumes and properties ,for 
dramatic work. 

See also scheme for Class V. for suggestions of work to be 
undertaken jointly by the two classes. 

Class VII. 

Drawing . — Realistic drawing of scientific apparatus used and 
the abstraction of diagrammatic representations suited to the 
needs of science. 

Designing of stage settings for plays studied, and the study 
from Nature of the necessary elements for such. 

'Drawing and designing (also modelling) of architectural 
detail in connection with the revival of Gothic 

Craft-vmk.-r-yiSS. writing continued, also printing and 
bookbinding. 

Construction of pulleys and other simple machines. 

Construction of models of various inventions connected with 
the Industrial Revolution. 

The application of heat to industry in the working of metal. 
Bent-metal work, hammering, etc 

Modelling of architectural structure relative to the revival of 
Gothic (e.g., Manchester Assize Courts or Town Hall). 

Class VIII. 

Drawing . — Studies of buildings, involving perspective, pre- 
liminary to the scientific establishing of the simple laws of 
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persp^iv%. Studies in light and shade, reflection and refrac- 
tion preparatory to Science Course in Light. 

Designs for dramatic production, with studies for such. * 

• Stydies oL Nature used as basis for evolving the Simple laws 
of composition and design. * * 

Craft-work . — ^Writing of MSS. and printing continued as 
found necessary. 

Making of electrical and chemical apparatus for S'^hool use, 
e.g., galvanometers, magnftometers, etc. 

Properties and dresses for dramatic production designed and 
carried out. • • , 

Continue any line of work of previous years found specially 
profitable or interesting to individual scholars. 

Gardening and Needlework (p. 42). 

General for all Classes.— .Apart from the Humanities 
Syllabus any piece of wo;lc about the school within the powers 
of the scholars should be apportioned to the class best fitted for 
the work as such work arises. Examples arc: Mounting and 
framing of small pictures, “passe-partout” work, making and 
repairing of chalk-boxes and waste-paper boxes; decorative 
friezes for the classrooms; apparatus required for the Science 
Syllabus; making and bindhig of covers and writing-books. 

For Gardening and Domestic activities, see Chapter U. 

jA^Es Shelley. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


HANDWRITING: WITH NOTES ON READING 
AND COMPOSITION. 

It is the business of teachers when determiifing the contents 
of school pursuits and the methods of teaching them to enquire 
into the fundamentals which gouem these^ pursuits and not to 
accept the dictates of fashion as their guide ; for fashion is often 
a mere excrescence upon the natural growth of an art, when, 
indeed, it is not positively of the nature of a disease. When- 
ever an art by laborious methods tries to imitate the natural 
results of some other art (which happens at the time to be nearer 
to the prevailing fancies of the people), that art may be said to 
be in an unhealthy condition, for !ts life is merely parasitic. 

When education became generally recognised as of national 
importance early in the nineteenth century, and handwriting 
became an important factor in such education, the printed 
cha.ractcrs of books were unsuited to the work of the pen, the 
traditions of manuscript writing of the Middle Ages had been 
practically lost, and teachers, when deciding upon the forms of 
the written letters, instead of enquiring into the basic principles 
upon which the art of handwriting should be ^developed, and 
attempting to determine the necessary conditions which should 
govern lettering, took over for imitation the results of another 
and quite different art which happened at the time to be fashion- 
able, namely, the art of engraving letters upon copper-plate and 
printing therefrom. • . 

It will be as well to demonstrate clearly that the imitation 
of copper-plate writing which has for many years dominated 
school work (either in its true form, or in some broken-down 
form, such as Civil Service hand) is both inartistic and non- 
utilitarian. Copper-plate writing (rightly so called) is first 
engraved with a finely-pointed tool updn polished copper and 
afterwards impressions are taken from the coppier (as upon a 
visiting-card) by the filling of these lines with ink and then 
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subjecting^to great pressure the copper-plate with papef upon it. 
It will be seen from the accompanying figure that the writing 
upoF. the copper is necessarily backwards, and that the slant of 
the strokes is such as to be most conveniently nvide by^ the t 
engraver 'sitting before? his copper-plate with the tool in his 

AimG/ng' 

right hand. A chil^, sitting! squarely in front of a piece of 
paper, with a pen naturally held in his right hand, will be able 
to make thick strokes in the same direction as the engravers 
upon the copper — ^that is to say, backwards — and cannot possibly 
make a thick stroke with an ordinary pen with the opposite 
slant — that is to say, the slaCnC of the proof printed from the 
copper-plate. However, this difficulty ‘did not open the eyes of 
the teachers of the period tb the necessity of adopting some 
type of character other than the printed result of copper-plate 
writing. Having fixed upon the type of lettering needed, the 
teacher set to work to find what alterations must be made in the 
scholar and his materials in order to produce the artificial 
result. He found that by twisting the scholar in his seat, 
making him put his left arm round the top of his paper, and 
screwing his wrist round until his pen pointed over his shoulder, 
he was able so, to deform the human being as to produce the 
necessary slope. In order to attain to the fineness of line which 
is natural (o an engraver’s tool, smooth-pointed pens (such as a 
.quill) were discarded, and hard and unsympathetic steel pens> 
were substituted, with points so fine as to prevent speed witho^r 
splutter. In attaining t\iis artificial resblt, by dint of 
hours’ cdpy-book writing each week, the teacher not only li4pe<3~ 
in the production of curved spines in rapidly growing childreii, 
and defective focussing of the eyes by bringing one eye nearer 
to the work than the other, but also he failed in his purpose of 
giving his scholars such’ a foundation in lettering during the 
school period as should adequately serve their needs when the 
discipline of school was removed in after-life. It will be 
shewn later that the admittedly bad writing of Secondary 
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Schools fwhere handwriting is not, and should not, usually be 
taught) and the illegible nature of the handwriting of jnany 
adults who were taught to imitate copper-plate writing are^due 
•to those ve(y qualities which teachers most sedulously sought 
for and enforced at the point of the cane during the school 
years. 

After many years’ teaching the artificial character of the 
attempt to imitate copper-plate writing was acknowledged, the 
copper-plate characters were modified and the systems were 
produced which we know by the terms “ Civil Service hand,” 
" upright ” and " roundhand." In bringing about these modifi- 
cations, the teacher took as his basis an imitation of the results 
of the process of copper-plate writing, instead of seeking to find 
the conditions peculiar to the process of writing by hand as an 
art separate and distinct from the engraver’s art. 

At the outset the general shape <jJf any lettering we may adopt 
is necessarily determined*by tradition, that is to say, in forming, 
e.g.^ the letter ” a” we must so shaj^e it that it will be recognised 
as an " a ” by all who arc used to reading the customary printed 
and written lettering of the present day. But these limitations 
of tradition still leave scope for the modification of details to 
suit the exigencies of the jjarticular art of writing by hand. 
Allowing, then, for this traditional determination of general 
form, what arc the fundamental conditions which must deter- 
mine the detailed form of the letters? How^far should these 
details be enforced upon all scholars? How^far should. the 
idiosyncrasies of each child b€ tolerated ? The considerbtions 
which must guide us in designing a school alphabet to answer 
these questions may be reduced to three: — '* , 

.1. Distinguishableness . — The first essential in letters is th.at 
they should be as easily ;ii^tinguishcd one from the other as 
possible. This is not exactly what might be understood by the 
term “ legibility.” For example, the copper-plate script, in which 
various letters were made much alike by reducing them to mere 
up and down strokes with similar joinings, was quite legible 
when written with the exactness formerly demanded of 
children copying the exactness of tHh engraver’s tool from 
which it sprang. But these letters, when they appear in suc- 
cession in the same word, and are written with the necessary 
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speed, become highly illegible. To be distinguishable the 
letters.must be based, not upon similar elements, but on diverse 
elements, which are easily distinguishable. 

The old methods of teaching writing, by reducing . all 
letters to^common elements (straight strokes and pot-hooks), 
although producing legible and exact writing during school 
years, produced just the opposite effect after school years (when 
the element of s[^d becomes a governing factor and writing- 
drill is relaxed) for the very reason which has produced the 
good writing in school, namely, the reduction of letters to these 
common ^elements. Ig other vfords, the distinguishableness of 
letters, if they are to be legible after the removal of school 
discipline, must depend as far as possible upon the particular 
differences in the whole construction of the letters, and not upon 
exact attention to the minutiae of joinings, etc Any habits in 
the manipulation of the pen tl^^refore which it is our desire t^ 
cultivate should be of such a nature *that when these habits 
become tested under new conditions after school is done with 
they should retain the elements which make for distinguishable- 
ness. When the habit of forming merely up and down strokes 
(the most dominant habit in the production of copper-plate 
writing) is slurred after school yeass, the writing degenerates 
into mere angular scribble. It cannot be too well recognised 
that school-writing should not merely consider the legibility 
and beauty of writing while in school, but should.be of such a 
nature as to retain its legibility and beauty when school years 
are over. * 

^ Atr*"cxan^lc of the way in which the alphabet we have 
described allows for this principle of distinguishableness may 
be seen in such a letter ^s the ** h” This letter is formed by 
the conjunction of an upright stroke wi^ a curve, but adult 
\vriting degenerates,” this curve breaks down into mere up 

and down straight strokes, such as . In order to obviate 
this the round portion of the letter is made full and finished 
with a small tick This tick is only of use because while the 

habit of making a letter is being formed it makes necessary the 
full round of the " h,” and although later, when speed slurs the 
habit, this tick will naturally disappear, it will have served its 
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purpose m helping to retain a distinguishing elen\pnt in the 
letter. 

3. Convenience (including speed ). — Whenever an art is 
' stretched beyond the real capabilities of its materials it breaks 
down, and becomes, humanly speakinh, valueless. ^All arts 
(even those which are laborious in their methods and serve the 
exceptional uses of life, much more such an art as handwriting, 
which must be as little laborious as possiblp, and serve one 
of the commonest needs of life) must begin by taking into 
account the possibilities and limitations of the materials for the 
carrying-out of the purpose in liand. l^e materials^ used in 
lettering and the attitude imposed upon the human being while 
manipulating these materials (all of which are included under 
the term "convenience") are of a very restricted nature, and, 
therefore, must go far to determine the formation of letters 
when due consideration has b£^n given to traditional shape 
and to the elements which make for legibility. We must, it 
seems, take for granted that the materials used are a flat sur- 
face, such as that of paper and a pointed tool, such as a pen, 
which is capable of making comparatively thick and thin 
strokes. So far there seems no reason why the pen should be 
of a very flne point (for wie have shown this to be the artifleial 
product of an attempt to imitate copper-plate) if the con- 
venience of the writer is better satisfied with a broader pen (such 
as that of a quill pen or of a " relief ” pen). .We must take for 
granted that the most convenient' position for the scholar to 
adopt is either standing or sitting squarely before a desk which 
has a slight slope, with the writing surfar/* olarad sqda^tlj^ 
before him (such a position as may be seen 
in old manuscripts t^f the medueval«illumi- \ 
nators). Under these oonditions, with the 
pen held in the right hand, it is obvious that 
the natural thicknesses of the writing will be 
downwards from left to right, thus ; 

while the strokes made in the directlbn of ^ 
copper-plate printing will be thin, thus ; 
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^ It may be Risked, " If the natural thickness is in a baclc stroke, 
why should not the writing be sloped backwards?” The 
answer to this is in concession to another point of convenience, 
viz., that of speed. If back strokes are adopted it«is obvious 
that the ^ogress will nbt be as quick as with upright writing, 
for it is readily seen tnat upright strokes will naturally be 
thick ones. 

3. Decorativene^s . — One of the fundamental characteristics 
of the human being is that, wherever possible, he will fashion his 
necessities to satisfy his instinct for decoration. This element 
enters inl^ handwriting, and mftst be taken into account. Thus 
letters are made at the same slope and at equal distances apart, 
because the regular recurrence of strokes of a similar slope is 
more satisfying to the eye than a disorderly array of differently 
sloping strokes. A mediaeval manuscript is often beautifully 
^ decorative apart from whatever sense its writing may convey, 
because the old black letter was mainly built upon a regular 
succession of upright strokes. We must, therefore, adopt a 
lettering which satisfies this decorative instinct in man, but at 
the same time avoids the possibility of the desire for decoration 
interfering with the distinguishable character of letters. The 
old black letter did not avoid this, so that when it was quickly 
produced (and closely written in order to economise parchment) 
it became almost illegible, though it was decoratively beautiful. 

The following .alphabet has been designed to meet the 
requirements of these three fundamental conditions as far as 
possible. Capital letters are of late development, and since 
of comparatively rare occurrence, the Roman alphabet 
been chosen as fulfilling their requirements: — 

obcdefghijkitnnap'qrsluumxyz 
i2M?67gyoQABCDEFGHJK.LMN^ 
Ihe Fielder} Demonstration School 

I I .l^.l P. — ^ , ,11 

Concerning ike Joining of Letters.— ~Ont of the points to 
which teachers in the past have given greatest attention has 
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been th£ exact joining of one letter on to another in a word.^ 
Old copybooks were ruled with thin lines to indicate exactly 
where these joinings should be, and if a scholar failed, by the 
hundredth,part of an inch to join up his letters ho was severely 
reprimanded and his book scored over with blue #ad. In 
reality, joinings are not parts of letterslat all ; they often hinder 
rather than help legibility, and very often adults drop alto- 
gether these joinings for the very reason that they were intro- 
duced in school, namely, speed. It is a matter of individual 
idiosyncrasy as to whether joining aids or retards progress of 
the pen, but it is a fact that wherever jojpings are dropped the 
writing is generally more legible than where joinings are 
retained. The reason for this is obvious from the foregoing. 

The problem now faces us as to whether we shall or shall not 
enforce joinings in school. It is obvious that the letters should 
be so constructed that joiningffj&an easily be adopted by any* 
scholar who finds them*convenient to himself, after the shapes 
of letters have been thoroughly mastered. It is the business of 
the teacher to suggest to the scholars the convenience of 
joining,^ but it is not a matter upon which one person can dictate 
to another, and must be left to the scholar’s experience to deter- 
mine whether or not joinii^gs are an advantage to him. 

Concerning the Use of Guiding Lines . — As to the use and 
advisability of employing guiding lines to assist the scholar, to 
maintain the necessary horizontality of the line, there seem to 
be two extreme points of view. There are, fifst, those who, in 
their desire for the delicate and exact formation of letters (such 
as is attained by copper-plate), would not only provi^M^s 
upon which the writing should rest, but also lines to detcrmio« 
the exact height of the bodies of th^ letters and then lines to 
indicate the distance ufvo'.# down, to which the loops of the 
I and g should go; some even prescribe intermediary lines to 
mark the height of the t and the exact position of the joinings 
and crossings of loops, so that in some copybooks as many as 
four or five faintly ruled lines are used for the making of a 
letter. On the other hand there are* those who claim that the 
existence of lines hampers the freedom of the young scholar 

^In the Fielden School these suggestions are made first in Classes 
II. and III. 
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and becomes a hindrance instead of an aid in forming the 
habits necessary to the acquirement of ease in writing. Such 
teachers would therefore use blank paper throughout. We have 
ourselves adopted a midway course, which we clayn possesses 
the advantages without the disadvantages of either extreme, and 
secures the desired end,Vviz., the horizontal habit. 

When a child, in writing, is required exactly to touch a given 
line his attention is concentrated, not upon the relation of one 
letter to another (which is a necessary preliminary to the 
formation of the habit of horizontality), but upon the exact 
relation ^f each lett^ to the given line. We can see, therefore, 
and experience proves, that writing upon the line tends only to 
a small extent to cultivate the horizontal habit. In the case of 
a child writing without lines the child’s mind is riveted to such 
an extent upon the relation of one portion of a letter to another 
that he pays little attention to*)he relation as regards position of 
one letter to the next; so once more the habit of horizontality 
is of difficult growth. As the Illustration shows (p. 124), we have 
used lines, but the writing, instead of being on the lines, is placed 
midway between (after the fashion of the mediaeval scribes). 
By this middle course the child has the necessary freedom to be 
aUe to concentrate his attention up^n the shape of the letters, 
instead of upon the exact touching of lines. At the same time, 
the presence of lines at a distance below and above his letters 
serves the purpose of a reminder (almost sub-conscious) to pay 
due jregard to tlje size and position of one letter in relation to 
the others. By this method horizontality may soon be ensured, 
aiyiri^ucc t^e habit is fixed the lines may then be retained or 
^^arded as>the individual preference or need of the scholar 
may determine. ^ 

Concerning the Need for Remla^ Eiercises . — It is main- 
tained by some modem teachers that there is no need definitely 
to teach handwriting, since children will easily pick it up, and 
will naturally exhibit their own individuality. If by the 
teaching of writing is meant the determination to mould all 
children’s writing into dne microscopically exact formation, 
then it were better that Writing should not be " taught,” for the 
time needed to do this could be much better spent in other pur- 
suits; but since letters are arbitrary symbols and not natural 
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ones, we^find that some regular drill is needed to maintain the * 
generally accepted shapes of those symbols; an^ although 
obviously the individuality is not to be cultivated for ifC' own 
sake, it is Jfolly not to allow such liberty to the child as will ' 
turn any evidences of individuality to their best Uak The 
fundamental outlines of the letters SAOuld therefore be kept 
continually present in the minds of scholars throughout school- 
life by the adoption of some form of regular evercise, but 
individual variations of these letters should t)e allowed in the 
scholars’ writing output as long as the original outline is main- 
tained. The exercises used for )his practice in letterii^ should 
not be of the meaningless character of the publishers’ copy- 
books; whatever is written should serve some definite purpose 
in the mind of the child. Thus in Classes III. to VI. (see p. 
97) copies of poems for learning by heart are written and 
illuminated, copies of charters ^f historical importance form 
portions of the HumaAitics syllabus, the writing of school 
notices form part of the business’ of the upper classes, and so 
forth. 

Concerning Letter Spacing . — ^The letters of a word should, 
comparatively speaking, be close together, but no rule can be 
given as to the definite amount of space between two letters 
since no fixed amount will serve; the scholar’s eye should be 
relied upon so to space his letters as to give the general 
impression of regularity. It is only as regard^ spacieg between 
words that some rule appears necessary, for the legibility of a 
page of writing may often be increased by proper regulation; 
we therefore require that the spaces between worti^ b»cf\l^ 
uniformly be equal to the space occupied by a letter " m.” 

James Shelley. 

Note by the £DIT0R.<‘-The reader’s attention is invited to the close 
•relation between the standafd lettering here adopted and ,the varied 
interests fostered in our scholars, from Class IV. onwards, in all matters 
connected with the Library and the book (see p. 31 and Appendix I.). 
Mr. Shelley has not selected this lettering solely because it has some 
traditional precedent behind it in mediaeval writing, nevertheless our 
scholars, who examine early manuscripts, soon perceive that this affair 
of handwriting symbols has a relationship to early books and manu> 
scripts, to good printing and typewriting, to drawing and decoration. 
Thus the imagination is stimulated to the production of a distinct effect 
which may give pleasure to both writer and reader. The scholar per- 
ceives that in producing a page, whether a copy or a piece of his own 
composition, he is a fellow-craftsman in the noblest of all the fine arts. 
Not being prigs, neither he nor his teachers describe the operation in 
such terms; but the fact is so nevertheless. , » 
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, The Beginnings of Reading. 

Learning to Read and Write . — Wc have no space for the 
discussion bf the processes by which a child acquires his mastery , 
of the written symbols of language. This is the lels necessary, 
because in Huey’s Psymology and Pedagogy of Reading ^ the 
student can find abunaant material. On the whole the prin- 
ciples described in Chap. XVII. of that book commend them- 
selves to \i%. Briefly we accept, as regards reading, the simple 
doctrine of “ Look and Say," but the’ crucial question, which 
was ignored by the early advocates of “Look and Say," is 
regarded by us of tHfe first importance, viz., the selection of the 
words which are chosen for our scholars to look at (and also to 
write, for reading and writing go together). Their own names 
come first, then various objects in the room, to which the teacher 
pins names ; thereupon, short sentences describing actions 
which the scholars do with these objects. Presently a list of 
the words thus acquired is prepared and copied, and later in the 
year a reading chart and a diary (all in very large type) are 
composed. In all this there is no attempt at alphabetical 
analysis. We made some use a little while ago of a so-called 
phonic method, but the teachers, especially Miss Gray Maitland 
and Miss Steel, who have given spedal attention to this investi- 
gation, found it of no practical value. Our conclusion here 
finds interesting confirmation in a report last year presented to 
the British Assodation on “ The Mental Processes involved in 
Learning to Rerfd.’’* Not that the child mind, any more than 
th^j ^O^ mind, shews a distaste for analysis when analysis can 
hwfemploySd to achieve a realisable purpose. As Dumville 
fflfkorts, children later on rely upon analysis so far as they find 
it needful. With us thi? need has been observed in the second 
year in reading, and hence in thaf y^ar scholars spend a little 
time in the comparison of syllables and sounds. 

The first year of reading is taken in the Transition Class 
(average age 6j[). By that time the little ones have already 
found how busy their elders are with books and newspapers; 
they notice names in bigiletters on shops. If we left them alone 
the clever ones would start to learn on their own account. We 

I Compare our Outlines of Education Courses, loit (p. 128). 

^Proceedings of the British Association, Section L, Dundee, 1Q12. 
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might, if Ve considered merely the mental powers of.chitdren, 
start ' their acquaintance with letters considerably earlier. 
Madame Montessori begins with her precocious Italian chiUhen 
^t four; cmcl it is reported to us from Rome that tile ^layor 
(Syndic) of that city is delighted tof promote her ’ system 
because thereby the citizens of Rome will be able to remove 
their children from school a year or two earlier than at present ! 
The argument commends itself both to ratcf^ayers* and em- 
ployers : — If the elements of learning can be mastered at, say, 
10 instead of 12 , children can start earning money so much 
earlier, and the schools will not bt: so costly. This argument 
does not appeal to us, or to the parents of our scholars ; but the 
study of “ The Montessori Method ” (see Appendix II.) makes 
it clear that we have a good deal yet to learn as regards the 
child’s motor ability. Montessori appears to us to have made 
valuable contributions as regards t,ie possibility of cultivating 
the special senses of children, both as regards letters and many 
other matters. We hope to test her conclusions without attempt- 
ing in any way to force our children to a mastery of words 
before the need appears. 

In Class I. a very simple book of stories is introduced. Much 
time is devoted to handwriting, i.e., to the record of incidents 
which are of interest. These are written on large sheets of 
rough sugar paper, and a carpenter’s pencil is employed before 
ink is introduced. Thus by Class III. the initial difficulties of 
both reading and writing are overcome, and these arts ate 
henceforth cultivated, not by the meaningless devices of copy- 
books and standard “ readers,” but by constantly reaamg 7."^’ 
recording what the pursuits of the school-day ma».e*it needful' 
or interesting to transfer from oral experience to paper. In the 
same report of the British A^so^iiation will be found the results 
pf an inquiry by Mr. Frank Smith (formerly a teacher and 
demonstrator in the Fielden School). His summary of recent 
i> investigations, as regards reading after the first difficulties have 
been mastered, again supports our practica Our scholars read 
for meaning, not for reading exercise. When they read aloud 
their effort is consciously directed to the form and style of 
expression, as concerned with aesthetic appreciation by the ear. 
And such oral work is connected with the recitation of poetry 
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rather th|n merely reading for reading’s sake — for " barking at 
print;” to use Mr. Dumville’s phrase. 

a».^,Working on these broad principles (which, as the reader 
will perceiTe, are analogous to those which guid^ us in others' 
branch^) we achieve r(»ults which visitors of experience tell us 
are quite up to standard, and the best evidence to ourselves is 
the commonsense facility with which our young folk in Classes 
III., IV. and beyond use books as a means of culture (see the 
Humanities SyHabus in Part I. and the English Literature 
Syllabus below). But there remains one important question of 
technique, viz., the (election t'f a pattern for the letters of the 
alphabet We were convinced that some years ago, after a visit 
from Mr. Johnstone, Professor of the Art of Lettering at South 
• Kensington, that this question had importance as an element in 
the cultivation of taste as well as regards speed and legibility ; 
and several of the staff, esp^ally Mr. Maltby, came to our aid 
in helping to solve the problem. It Is only recently, however, 
that we have seen a clear road; and we are indebted to Mr. 
Shelley not only for the script which we have adopted, but 
for the essay on Handwriting. The adoption of this 
syllabus alphabet has met already with striking success; 
both teachers and scholars are taking it up with pleasure, and 
the results are gratifying. Careless and untidy writers are 
being reformed without discipline, and the scholars are finding 
a delight in the. forms of letters, which confirms the doctrine of 
aesthetics in lettering preached by Mr. Johnstone. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that in this matter success will also 
(kpe^S.pon di^ipline; everyone who teaches in the school 
coust be prepared to copy the standard form, since repetition 
and uniformity throughout all classes are essential to success. 
Those of us who are too old acd.^set m our ways can easily 
escape from the obligation by abstaining from writing on the 
blackboard in the presence of our scholars; anyway it is better 
for scholars to write on the blackboard rather than their 
teachers. — ^J. J. F. 
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* A Note on Grammar and Composition 

• 

There can be no question that Grammar and Analysis «in be 
made of interest to the young by an able teacher, but wim “ so 
mady worfds, so much to do,” the study does not seem to us 
worth while until some dehnite point i^ attained in the Modem 
Language Syllabus (Class VII. and beyond), where foreign 
forms of speech require an explanation in terms gf language 
structure. In the same connection, and also ifl correlation with 
the Humanities Syllabus (see p. 76), the native vocabulary 
proves to be worth an investigation — botl^ the names gf places 
and historic families and the common terms of the vocabulary. 
French and English alike afford specimens for comparison and 
classification, which are the proper foundation for a scientific 
interest in philology. Hence in Classes VI. and VII. we add to 
the period allotted to Language*(French and English together) * 
sufficient time for attention to this study. The detailed sylla- 
bus will depend upon the needs 'bf the class when concerned 
with these other branches, and hence it is not prepared 
separately. 

There is one department of language in which we have not 
yet been able to experiment successfully, but we are seeking 
further light, viz., Phonetics and Voice Production. This has 
intimate connection not only with English and foreign 
languages, but with Singing and Physical JExercises. We 
discuss the problem briefly in Chapter IV. , 

From the standpoint of pedagogy, the problem of Com- 
position, oral and written, has much in common ^ila'‘thrt of 
Phonetics. In both cases the crucial questibn .s to detern^f^e 
the extent to which the attention of^the scholar should be 
consciously directed to the means by which he produces his 
effects. Our scholars speik and sing; should they ^udy the 
mechanism? They compose; should they study the structure 
of their compositions? In both cases, as in analogous situa- 
tions which all fields of experience present, we set our faces 
against such analysis, until we are ccmvinced that the scholar, 
exercising the art, can realise something; of the benefit which 
such study can confer. We test his state of mind by witnessing 
in him distinct pleasure derived from the study. 
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Now, in written composition there are a whole *series of 
technical studies, beginning with handwriting and spelling and 
takii^ up in succession punctuation, division into sentences and 
paragirwhs, 'emphasis, accent, which could claim to ,come into a 
syllabul, until we might emulate the elaborate French system 
(as expounded, e.g., in Jlartog’s ’Writing of English) and lead 
our scholars to acquire an interest, for its own sake, in pro- 
ducing an approved style. So far we are agreed at the Fielden 
School that to d^ise such a syllabus wpuld not be of advantage 
in the interests of the literary art itself. Without entering on 
the controversy, it npist suffice, to say that in all the classes, as 
Part I. shews, our scholars copy and coinpose in a variety of art 
forms, of which the stock school essay is the least important. 
The only form in which they have not been practised is that of 
poetry itself. Many children undoubtedly hnd pleasure in 
composing verses ; but very ‘fcw children care to submit their 
productions to others. We see no <vay at present by which 
verse-making can be organised in a class without destroying by 
discussion and criticism those intimate personal qualities which 
give distinction to verse. At the same time, it is evident that 
children do enjoy verse-making when an adequate motive is 
presented, and in Appendix I. we Ij^ave offered a few examples. 

In prose composition our principle is always the same — 
to suggest from among the pursuits in which the scholars 
are engaged ^ome direct purpose which the composition 
will achieve. ^ This is not easy, for school-life is artiffcial 
at best; writing, either for adults or children, is yanity 
when OhvVS “gravelled for lack of matter.” With the little 
qgps, accompanying their ffrst efforts at writing and reading a 
diary can be kept; at|.an older age letter-writing is a good 
resource. Class III. recently recejve^ a present of books for the 
class libVary, so a letter to the donor on the best school paper 
was written by each. (See Appendix I.) An older class has 
once and again been invited in connection with the geography 
class work to correspond with school children over the water. 
(In this direction the 'Imperial League is rendering useful 
service.) * 

Dramatic writing is of exceptional value. To compose “ the 
book,” as intelligible reading, is quite a ;lifferent affair from 
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imaging and practising the action and the speech. The language 
of a scene to be acted affords a variety of expression suCh as is 
never presented in the school essay or in mere de^iptive 
writing. An experiment has been made in setting hn o^der class 
to recall one of the topics studied in the previous year and write 
a drama on it for the use of their successors. A theme in litera- 
ture is chosen for the purpose, so that a definite and conscious 
attempt is demanded to employ in active speech latf.'Tuage which 
otherwise would only be acquired passively.^ 

Such an exercise may be undertaken in other literary forms 
besides the dramatic. The upp€r classes «ivill make the attempt 
(on the lines of Belloc’s Eye-Witness) to reconstruct an his- 
torical event in descriptive form. 

Finally, as regards the minor matters of composition, the 
handicraft work which we are now introducing with the type- 
writer and the hand-printing pregs will give a motive for atten-* 
tion to spelling and punctuation^ which can hardly be secured 
otherwise. In the ardour of composition a young writer simply 
cannot attend to both "content” and form at the same time 
(the specimens in Appendix I. shew this quite clearly). When 
matter has to be reproduced on a press or a typewriter the 
attention of the compositor can be fastened on reproducing the 
correct form. — J. J. F. 

^Compare Dewey, How We Think, chap. xiii. 



CHAPTER IX. 

. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Literature, as usually Understood, may be looked upon as a 
bridge between the Humanities and the Arts, of equal import- 
ance to both phases of experience. In its content Literature 
must of necessity spring from the realm of the Humanities ; but, 
in so far as it is essentially a form of expression, it falls within 
the domain of the Arts ; hence any scheme for the teaching of 
Literature in schools must take txjual account of the “ content " 
and the “ form ” in its choice of suitable, material. 

Concerning Content . — Considering first the vast mass of 
literary material from the point of view of content, we find that 
little of it is suitable for school purposes. The appreciation of 
literary, or any other, art dep^ds upon the recognition of the 
capacity of the symbols used for calling up, or expressing (by 
direct or indirect association), V)oth thought, feeling and action. 
It is obvious that unless the thought, feeling and action come 
within the range of a child’s experience, it is impossible for him 
to recognise the value of any symbols which may be used to 
express such; if, therefore, a study qf such symbols be forced 
upon him no appreciation can possibly follow, but rather an 
idea that " good ” literature involves unnecessary difficulty and 
meaningless word>weaving ; in other words, a prejudice against 
Literature will be, created. We must, therefore, rigidly exclude 
from our scheme any Literature, however fine, however important 
historicall9»«r geographically, which does not find some root- 
hol4 in the awakened instincts or acquired experience of the 
scholar. The vast majonity of that writing which we dignify 
with the term “ Literature ” has its jaifon (Setre in some purely 
adult interest; in fact, the very application of the term is to a 
large extent determined by the presence of adult interest, for 
they are " adults ” who assign the hall-mark and decide what 
shall be considered worthy of the term. Puerility in writing is 
rejected by adults because they have grown out of it, but 
puerility, by your adult l^ave, is just what the " puer ” wants and 
ought to have. It is, however, possible to find m the wide field 
of the Humanities interests nobly and vividly expressed in our 
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Literatufe which arise at an early age and persist throughout* 
life, so that they are childish as well as adult in their appeal ; 
and these interests are often found in a work of Literatur^^ter- 
woven with more strictly adult interests. In such a Y;ase|We have 
weighed the importance of the features which can find no 
response in the child and have decided to exclude or include the 
work according as those features are essential or otherwise to its 
artistic unity, from what we conceive to be the child’s point of 
view at the particular stage of development. 

Concerning Form . — ^When we consider the choice of material 
from the point of view of “ forai ” the amount of historical or 
other Literature availab]/: is limited to an extent which becomes 
distressing. Just as the content is judged by an adult standard, 
so are language, construction, style and all that go to make up 
" form ” judged by adult standard. It is, of course, possible 
by analysis, paraphrase or explah|ition to make children under* * 
stand the " meaning ” of Literature whose form is far in advance 
of them; in fact, that is all &at is often considered as 
“ teaching ” Literature; but the object of including the study of 
Literature in schools is not so much to help children to under- 
stand the subject-matter of great works as to exercise their judg- 
ment in appreciation of the author’s choice of language and 
figure for the expression of that subject-matter. The great 
majority of works in Literature depend for their worth as much 
upon form as upon content ; and if that form cannot be grasped 
without being paraphrased and explained, bow,can it be appre- 
ciated ? In such a case, what is appreciated ? If there be any 
appreciation it is of the teacher’s version and not the* author’s. 

Some time back this was illustrated very strikingly in a school 
very distant from Manchester, where teacher was “taking a 
lesson ’’ with Class I'^. or^ thf beginning of Gray’s Elegy. In 
order to shew the peculiar beauty of the poet’s lines, *he wrote, 
with the children’s help, a bald paraphrase of the first stanza 
on the blackboard, and then asked the children which they 
thought the better version. Without an exception, in a large 
class, the children chose the paraphrase, to the teacher’s great 
discomfort. But the children were right. The blackboard 
version expressed in a much clearer and more direct way all 
that they could understand of the poet’s intention; it was. 
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*■ therefore, better literature to them. The main beauty of such 
a poem d^nds, of course, on the awakening of an emotional 
statc^wbich is only possible to much older persons. It is not 
enough^ theiefore, that the children understand the “wording" 
for a work to be suitable for schools; it must be within their 
power to af praise the v^lue of that particular “ wording ” and 
form generally. 

Concerning Correlation with History . — In Part I. we have 
shewn how greatly our scholars are., concerned, in all their 
Humanities work, with the reading of good books, and many 
of thos^ brought before their* notice in that syllabus are first 
and foremost works of Literature. Indeed, we are very loth to 
expend much of our scholars' time on any text-book work 
(either for Humanities or for Science) which has not the hall- 
mark of good literary workmanship; and for this reason we 

•> exclude a good deal of the 4chool-made stuff which publishers 
place on the school market, kut, whil& thus aiming to cultivate 
taste by affording good standards, we are by no means satisfied 
with the provision of literary material merely by way of correla- 
tion with History. Here, as in the case of the Art and Craft 
pursuits, the syllabus provides ample opportunity for correla- 
tion; but Literature, like the other,, fine arts, has a place and 
purpose of its own. The History Syllabus, therefore, does not 
assert itself in this volume as a concentration centre; rathdr it 
turns to literaturci ut and craft to help the scholar to a fuller 
apprehension o^ the past. The unfolding of History cannot 
surely afford so complete a compendium of the growing interests 
and activitj^es of a child as to dominate the realm of Literature, 
th^ greatest •as well as the most familiar form of expression 
open to our scholars. liXiterature is to be a vital and breathing 
means of expression to the child ^ must surely express a wider 
and morb living humanity than any History can give, for 
History, after all, can never be much more than a kind of 
“ show-case ” or picture-gallery in relation to life with subject- 
matter carefully selected — ^much as we select pictures for the 
National Gallery— to illustrate the controlling ideas dominating 
the various periods; it haust always remain a more or less care-; 
fully selected “ illustration " of life, rather than an actual pie-., 
sentmedt of the complexity of reality which should form ^e. 
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Document in Mediaeval Style done by a Scholar in Class 1^^ 
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substance of Literature if this is to have anything but a distant 
and academic significance for the child. And again) although 
a History scheme, built upon the culture-epoch idea, may m^age 
to sort out ^d present its material so that it appeals to ^(&e of 
the (dominant interests of the growing child, it can by no means 
find material to correspond to all the chad’s interests; and, after 
all. History is the history of adults and of adult activities, 
however much those activities may be the outcome .of instincts 
which are present in the .child. Historical Literature (ie., both 
literature written during any particular period, and also litera- 
ture written aboui that period) has, therefore, only been con- 
sidered in the following.^ scheme so far as it forms part of the 
expression of human life which comes within the comprehension 
of the child. 

Advanced Literature So-called . — As in other branches of the 
curriculum the syllabus in Literrftlire is affected by the leaving 
age of the scholars concerned. In the syllabus here given it is 
understood that the average scholar will have finished school- 
life at about 15 years of age. This makes it necessary to intro- 
duce into the upper classes as far as possible types of Literature 
which cannot be fully appreciated until older years, but yet 
serve to open up avenues for, future reading so that the acquaint- 
ance with good work may not cease with schooling. We are 
apt also to underestimate the advance in thought and literary 
appreciation because the scholars’ own efforts at explanation 
and expression are so halting; hence, if some point of interest 
can be found, it is better to introduce them to heights in Litera- 
ture which . ppear beyond them than to let them batten con- 
tentedly at the level they have already reached* Shellgy’s 
. Prometheus Unbound^iox instance, is suggested for Class VIII., 
not because the scholars wUl l]e able, at the age of 14, to exhaust 
even a tenth part of its riches, but because it is of in unique 
character, and also because it stands little chance of being read 
; by them at all' if their attention is not definitely called to it 
-. It has, sufficient material of interest to appeal to Class VIII. if 
, rightly presented, and in after years ift content may be a source 
Vof inspiration as well as its form being I source of delight 
; Another field of interest which must be anticipated owing to 
the leaving age is the attempt to develop the power of literary 
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criticism. Scholars of all ages appreciate the expresave value 
of words in a broad sense, so that rough and ready judgments 
are continually being made in the earlier stages as to the rela* 
tion oi' the symbol and its intended significance; but interest in 
considering the niceties of language and the power of dis- 
passionately weighing up form-values in relation to meaning- 
values belongs usually to a period of life beyond that reached 
in our school. Some attempt should, however, be made to 
awaken such an interest in the older scholars as will lead later 
to the development of the capacity for critical appreciation of 
the works of others, and of submitting their own written and 
spoken words to the test of expressive economy. 

In both these directions we feel justified in giving opportunity 
to our scholars. Much is in dispute as to ways and means for 
training literary appreciation, but our main object is achieved if, 
by introducing to their notice much that is really good in 
Literature during these school years, they reach standards and 
exhibit tastes which will govern their reading in one or other 
of the many directions here opened out to them. Thus the 
following scheme is of the nature rather of suggestion than of 
rigid syllabus. The books selected provide more work for each 
year than can be properly accomplished; this allows latitude 
for the personal equation of the teacher since the appreciation 
of Literature depends much upon this factor; it also allows room 
for experiment— so necessary in this branch of the curriculum. 
To be of value the work chosen should respond to the hidden 
portions of the child-nature, which sometimes well up and 
surprise scholar and teacher alike. Some of the books chosen 
may safely be left on one side by teachers who are not them- 
selves attracted by them. Utopia, for instance, which is sug- 
gested for Class V. to be treated from the historical side, can 
be most fascinating if dealt with in a sympathetic way by a 
teacher whose history study begets dreams, but with wrong treat- 
ment it can be the most dull and unprofitable book on earth. 
The same may be said of Quentin Durward and Scott’s novels 
in general — ^they require the right personality to vitalise them. 

Method . — ^The methods adopted in dealing with the material 
chosen'^ will differ in different classes. Early in the school the 
poem should arise more spontaneously and casually in the da/s 
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experiences* than in the upper classes, where poems ^will be 
separately approached and more dehnitely studied.' In 'the 
lower classes, therefore. Poetry books should not be made m4ch 
^se of by th^ scholars. Poems should be read by the tqfftwer 
as they naturally seem to fit the circumstances at hand, and if 
they appeal to the scholars they will be reproduced (by cyclo- 
style or printing) and kept in cases (which can be made in 
school) or bound together by the scholars to make their own 
collection. This plan should be continued through the school 
for special poems or selections of prose, and as facility in 
writing becomes greater (Class IV* and abc»^e) such woik can 
form the material for the pianuscript writing necessary to keep 
the handwriting up to the mark. (See pp. g/ and 127.) 

There is an interest kindled in the scholars by making their 
own “book,” which tends to make more intimate to them the 
poems which comprise it; besides which it is a difficult matter 
to get a sufficient number *of suitable poems in one book for 
each particular class. 

Literary appreciation begins long before the mechanical part 
of reading has been well mastered. It is necessary, therefore, 
for the teacher to read to the class almost all the Literature of 
the early years; but as the difficulty of reading decreases, books 
should be gradually introduced in such a manner and with such 
comment as to cause the scholars to supply for themselves the 
discrepancy between the variously coloured dejivery of the 
teacher and the monotonous sameness of a printed page. For 
this purpose there should be plenty of reading by the teacher 
right through the school. For this purpose also great value i; 
attached to the reading and acting of the* piays and t)]p 
dramatic selections, for by this meanS; th^ written and spoken 
word can be kept more intimate^ in touch with one another, and 
in the upper classes the comparative study of dramatic with 
other prose will introduce scholars into the more definite realm 
of criticism. 

One detail of the method should not be overlooked. We are 
not greatly concerned to “ explain ” everything to our scholars 
either as regards the form or content of the text. They are 
quite ready of themselves to ask for explanation as they need 
it. If the teacher begins his “ lesson ” by imitating the method 
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of the annotated text, or by planning a series of questions on 
minute points, the class lose interest in the theme and come to 
regard the ':ext as a “ quiz ” for discussion and examination, or 
as aXiecimen to be dissected instead of an artistic twhole. , This* 
caution against spoiliiig a good text by petty interruptions need 
not prevent the teacher, from seeing that the class, before reading 
a new poem, are adequately equipped with information necessary 
to a general understanding of the theme; a masterpiece in any 
form of art needs to be approached with some anticipation based 
on apperceptive interest. But the danger of wasting time in 
talk is great; teachers are fffone to “teach” about Literature 
instead of permitting their scholars freedom to enjoy it; hence 
we advise that nothing should be said about a poem before it is 
read, or heard, rather than that teachers with tedious pains 
prepare “ lessons ” in Literature, which with the best intentions 
may shut gates which the ppet has unbarred. The only way to 
appreciate a poem is to he^r it read, or to read it for oneself 
silently and aloud; if it is good enough to learn it by heart — 
copying, emphasising, cherishing, as we all do, the treasures 
that artists have placed at our disposal. To ensure that oppor- 
tunity is given for learning poetry by heart, provision is made 
in the Time-table and the Home Lesson Diary for repetition at 
least twice a week as a Home Lesson. (.See p. 13.) 

Syllabus of Boetry and Prose Read in Various Classes. 

‘The following are only examples of the kind of Literature 
which is read. Each year an anthology is provided from 
Class IV. upwards, but the selection of poetry is not confined 
tc the anthology. V^en required, additional poems are dupli- 
cated ; both the typewriter and the school press can be requisi- 
tioned for this purpose. In Class III. these duplicated poems 
provide the entire collection and are bound by the scholars in 
a volume. 

As regard prose, many additional books are in the class 
libraries (see pp. 65, 70, 73, 75, 78, 80). 

References. — The voluminous list printed by the English Association, 
English Literature in Schools: A List of Authors and Worts for 
Successive Stages of Study^ will be found useful by all who wish to 
introduce children to English Literature. Oxford, University Press, 
iQia, price is. 3d. 
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Class III.: Poems such as the following: — Field, The 
Wind; Wynken, Blynken and Nod; Bryant, Robin <^f*Lincoln. 
These and other selections from Chisholm, The Golden Stair- 
*case; Stevenson, The Child's Garden of Verses. /, ^ 

Prose : — Kingsley, Water Babies; Ruskin, King of the Golden 
River; Defoe, Robinson Crusoe. Collections of Greek and 
Celtic Myths (continuing the interest aroused in Class II.). 
Other stories are told by the teacher, e.g., from Kiplijig, Jungle 
Book, Puck of Poolds Hillj Hans Andersen ; GAmm. 

Class IV.: Anthology in use at present, Wimbolt’s Poetry 
for the Young. Poetry: Ballad^, such as^ Robin Hood, Sir 
Patrick Spens, Earl Haldan's Daughter; Morris, The Man Born 
to be King; Browning, ^he Pied Piper of Hamelin; Shake^ 
speare, Portions of Henry IV. and V. Prose: Scott, Ivanhoe, 
Robin Hood (Told thro’ the Ages Series), Story of Roland 
(Told thro’ the Ages Series), Herotfof As gar d; Malory, Stories 
of King Arthur (pub. by ‘Bell). * 

Class V.: Poetry: Anthology is in Class IV. (selections 
chiefly from historical ballads; lyrical poems): Tennyson, 
The Revenge; Macaulay, Armada; Scott, Lay of the Last 
Minstrel; Browning, Home Thoughts from Abroad, To the 
Cuckoo; Tennyson, Lady of^Shalott. Prose: At the Beginning 
of the Year, Chaucer (Told thro’ the Ages Scries); Dickens, 
Christmas Stories; Reade, The Cloister and The Hearth; Kings- 
ley, Westward Hof; More, Utopia. , 

Class VI. : Poetry, Anthology : Browne, The Poets Realm 
or Laureata (Edward Arnold) ; selections from ficrrick, George 
Herbert, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning, etc., such as Bloss<jm<-, 
The Gift of God, The Cloud, The Brook, In f&emovam (parts). 
The Merchant of Venice and Henry y^(for correlation with 
Humanities), Midsummer I^ig^ts Dream. Narrative: Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake. Essays and more elaborate literirture call 
now be commenced. Prose: Scott, Peveril of the Peak or other 
novel of seventeenth century ;Bunyan,P*7^W»»’j Pro^wjyLamb, 
selections from Essays and Letters; Dickens, Christmas Carol. 

Class VII. : Poetry: Anthology as in Class VI. Narrative: 
Goldsmith’s Traveller: Morris, selections from Earthly Para- 
dise; Shakespeare, Macbeth; comparative study of lyrics by 
different authors, such as Shelley, Wordsworth, Hogg; 
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Dmy, Wordsworth, Bums, Tennyson; Daffodil}, Herrick, 
Wordswbiifh; Browning, selections from Pippa Passes, Prose: 
Biographies: Selections from eighteenth century essayists, 
Add-on, j^eele, etc. (Swift’s Gulliver might attempted);* 
Dickens, Tale of Two Cities; Stevenson, Across the Plains, 
Kidnapped; Southey, Life of Kelson. 

Class VIII.; Poehy, Anthology: The Poefs Realm, or 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (complete edition). Poetry: 
Shakespeare’s jIj You Like It; Milton, Comus; Shelley, Pro- 
metheus Unbound may be attempted. For comparative study 
poems on Liberty or in relation to modern movements : Hood, 
Song of the Shirt; E. B. Browning, Cry of the Children; W. 
Morris, The Day is Coming. Selections from contemporary 
Poets, Noyes, Watson, Keats, etc., will be read to the class. 
Prose: Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship. Essays as in 
Class VII. Ruskin, Sekdtions from Modern Painters; 
Thackeray, The Virginianp; George' Eliot, Adam Bede. 

‘ C. M. Rankine Brown. 
James Shelley. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE COURSE IN SINGING. 


1. Relation of Singing to Speech and Physical Exercise, 

The teaching of speech and the teaching of song can be 
associated in several ways. Training in breaching* and in the 
production of speech-sounds will be valuable as aids to both. 
The words of well-chosen songs are often suitable for repetition 
in English literature lessons, and* the speaking voice of’* a child 
should be made musical.* The breathing exercises can be takp*^^ 
for a few moments daily, either as a part of the singing lesson 
(see par. g below), or by the class teacher at other hours of the 
day; they are not essentially of the singing syllabus, 

although indispensable tq produce|a good result. ^ 

For breathing, and for all exercises in speech and song, 
children should stand upright in an easy, natural manner. 

“ Attention !" (as at drill) should be avoided, for this generally 
leads to a stiffening of various muscles, including those of the 
throat. 

2. Voice Production, 

Young children should be encouraged to sing sweetly. Until 
they are about nine years of age there need be no mention of 
voice production. If the teaching is good the scholars will ^ng 
well long before they know anything of the technique of sing- 
ing. What is called hearty singing is often not singing at all, 
but shouting; noise, not music. When the^cliudr^n are about 
nine years of age they should begin to notice the " break " in*the 
voice. • 

In the voices of most** children there is a change in the 
character of tone about B, C, D, E or F. 



The lower part of the voice is technically termed the chest- 
register, the higher part of the voice being termed the head- 

M3 
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• 

« register. Children use the chest-register when shotting and 
often, in Oi^inary speech ; in singing the head-register should 
be used as nwch as possible. By the age of ten children should 
find h^terestVin noticing the difference. In order ,to secure a 
correct production exercises starting on a high note shoul'd be 
given as D, Kb, K, or P. , 



The children would then sing a descending scale or short 
passage,' using the vowel sounfi oo (as in soon). 

°*'On the low notes such as 



care must be taken that the diildren do not shout. 

I 

The task of getting children to appreciate the different 
qualities of the voice is a difficult one, and the teacher needs to 
cultivate his own car carefully as well as to study the registers. 
Some children sing the whole of the descending scale in the 
head-register; others change to the* chest-register at one sound 
or another. The head-register should be brought down as far 
as possible. In such exercises as the following: — 



OO • o - OO I oo • o • a 00 - a - 00 


the vowels marked are^almost certain to Jbe sung in the chest- 
register until the change in the vo^e is mastered. In the early 
attempts the sounds produced in the head-register are far from 
loud, but greater resonance is obtained by careful practice. 

3. Vse of Notation. 

Instruction in notation pan be begun in Class I., and should 
thereafter form a regular part of the course. Sol-fa notation is 
not used, for at best it only serves as a stepping-stone to staff 
notation. 



SINGING. 




(a) Time Notation deals with (i) the shape, name and 
relative value of notes, (2) accentuati(»* an<^ (3) 
time-signatures. 1 

• ^he terms crochet, minim, etc., shoi^^S ibe avoided. 
In their places the terms id. note (j) and 2d. note (p)) 
etc., may be used ; later, one-beat note (j) and two- 
beat note (J). Triplets m are^to be explained 
when occasion arises. The stems of notes should be 


turned the proper way. • ® 

( 6 ) Tune Notation (ieals with (i) the staff, (2) clefs, (JJ* 
key-signatures and (4) the proper placing of the 
notes on the staff in accordance with the scale or key 
of the composition. Mdnual signs and descriptive 
words (strong-tbne, calnc^tone, etc.) may be used to 
enforce the mental effect of sounds. 


(f) Expression marks are to be explained as they occur in 
the music performed. 


4. Rhythm. (See note at en^d of chapter.) 

The sense of rhythm will be developed if children are taught 
to beat the time both with the hands and, in marching song$, 
with the feet The simple forms are the two-beat and three- 
beat rhythms ; all school songs can be sung to one of these. * 
The beating is as follows: — 

Two-time -(1)0^0, t^); Down, Uiy * * 

{ 423 I 23 
Down, Hig^t, Up ; Down, Right, Up. 

(For three-time some conductors beat Down, Left, Up.) 
i Either (1) the hand only or (2) the forearm may be used in 
.beating time; and as care must be taken to avoid fatigue it 
.would probably be sufficient to beat during one verse only in 
each song.. The beating must be rhythmic, i.e., it must go with 
a swing. Lifeless movements of the arm are of no use 



? Four-time.— Songs in four-time may be sung to thft two-W^ 
n«.T9natt,^«s;- 

(Beate){®7“ 

Six-time. — In slow temfo ikut ordinary three-beat moveoieiw 
should be used twice in each bar, as follows: — H 





I * * 3 4 .5 6 ' 

LSix-time ...4 STRONG, Weak, Weak; MEDIUM, ]^fak. Weak. 

[ DOWN, Down, Down ; RIGHT, Right, Up. 

4 



3 2 , 


Some conductors beat : — “ • 

/DOWN, Down Down •0 LEFT, Right, Up. 

I 1 2 3 ' 4 5 6 

Choice of Music, for Marching and Drill or for Dancing. 

It is of the first importance that good music should be chosen. 
Taste is being insensibly formed by what is heard in these 
exercises. In place of the ^formal drill which was formerly 
taught to young children we are teaching them a few of the 
qpuntry dances (so-called) which children, apart from lessons, 
enjoy as recreation. These are. not only delightful in them- 
selves, and valuable as physical training, but^ directly aid* in 
inusical training by cultivating the sense of rhythm. With 
the older scholars (Classes IV. to VIII.) the time-table has 
jntherto been too full to afford opportunity' 'foi this branch of 
braining. . ^ 

^■ Choice of Songs and Hymns. 

y Preference should be given, especially with the* younger 
^olars, to simple words and simple music; and care should be 
t^at the spirit of the song is appreciated. To test this 

i b ,^holars should be encouraged to ask questions on the 
bject-matter. The songs provided fall into four groups: — 
) National music, from old ballads whfch are associated with 
le Humanities syllabus to the standard patriotic songs which 
;<;;.sung everywhere (songs illustrating national feeling at 
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‘various stages in our .history). (^) Folk songs, such al are hoWt 
being, revived by the efforts of Mr. Cecil Sharp and othere, ; 
We do not introduce these simply because they are traditional, 
but tlft: best of them are worth preserving, and t^e children 
appreciate tiieir simplicity and directness of appeal. ',(c)‘ 
Modern music (including part songs) which is within the grasp 
of children and is accepted widely as being in good taste. 
Some of thc?ie songs have been expressly composed (both words 
and music) for (Children, but we do not lay much stress upon 
the attempt to write down to the children’s level. Much dis- 
crimination is requir(:d, and w^rk which is feeble and "childish” 
^^ould be discarded, (d) Hymns. The same rule needs to be 
ratorced as regards the selection of sacred music. Here? 
common usage has sanctioned some sacred songs which are not, 
musically, of a high standard ; there is no reason why in school 
c we should accept the lower sthh'dard. At the morning assembly 
a hymn is usually sung anc^the enddUvour is made to mak&^ 
choice, both in words and music, which cultivates at the s^g 
time the spirit of reverence and the taste for good art. 

7. Part-singing. 

Unison singing should be the general rule throughout the 
school, but in the Classes VI. to VHI. Rounds and simple part- 
songs will occasionally be practised. With few exceptions the 
voices of children are treble. Therefore it would be wrong to 
• set apart certaitl children always to sing alto; the altos of one 
day will be the trebles of the next. And on no account should 
the alto part be too low. 

8. Books of SongSi 

The following are it present used by the scholars:— 

The Uffer Department. * 

t [) Nicholson : British Songs foi*' British Boys. (2) Murdoch : 
ool Songs (two parts). (3) Novello’s Two-part Songs. For 
- Hymns : Laudate, A Hymn Book for Schools (edition with music).. 

; Nursery Rhymes (Book 169). - 

, , For Selection by the Teachers. 

(i) Various volumes of Action Songs in the Kindergarten. (a) 

’ School Songs (Brahms’). (Book i6a) (Novello). (3) Classical Songs, 

, Vol. I. (Novello). (4) Classical Songs, Vol. n. (Novello). (s) Cecil 
*'■ Sharp’s Folk Songs (Novello). (6) Book of Graduated Roundi 

i McNaught) : Collections of such volumes are kept in the Departmental 
library. (7) Harrow School Songs, Gaudeamus and other collections 
'%by John Farmer. . 
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^ General Plan of Lessons. ^ 

(a) Breathing. As noted above, breathing ex^rases should 
be practised every day, either with or apart from a 

. tinging lesson, about two minutes, f/ ' 

(A) Voice Exercises, about five minutes. * 

(tf) Ear-training, about three miqutes (the class may be 
seated). 

(d) Notation (from Class I. and upwards)', about five 
minutes. 

1. For Time (the class may be seated). 

2. For Tune. • 

(i and 2 to be altejmated : five minutes to Time Notal^op 
or Tune Notation in every lesson.) 

{e) Songs (secular or sacred), about fifteen minutes. 
(Portions of (d) and (e) should be used for exercises in 

Rhythm.) 

Use of the Piano. — Several sciiolars (in the Upper Depart- 
men) who have learnt to play the piano are available for 
accompaniment, but at times the teacher trains the voice with- 
out the piano. 

10. Distribution of Classes^ 

(i) The two departments assemble separately each morning, 
and either a hymn or a song is sung by teachers and 
scholars together. This provides daily practi^ in singing, but 
it is not regarded as a singing lesson; if, however, the formal 
instruction in music is carefully managed, this school singing' 
will afford evidence both in tone, enunciation and expressio::, of 
the success attained. Sometimes, too, tlie cnildren sin^ in 
Handwork lessons, and in French and Humanities lessons at * 
times a song is taken bj; the class teacher. (2) For distinct 
singing lessons the schodl is broken up into four groups, each 
comprising about 40 scholars. (Each group will have two 
lessons of from half-an-hour to 40 minutes per week.) 
iGroup I. Transition ; Class I. (ages 6 — 8) : No instruction is ' 
provided in the Kindergarten. 

„ II. Classes II., III. (ages 8 — id). 

„ III. Classes IV., V. (ages 10 — 12). 
s „ IV. Classes VI., VIL, VIII (ages 12—15). 
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Se^iis;: 


,f , , Group I. (Ages 6 to 8). 

.Ear-jingingy 

(a) Songs and Action Songs (Songs of the 
' Nahjre, Festivals, etc.). With the marching seh^ 
'tnere is to be hand-clapping. : ; I 

(i) The Major Scale to Sol-fa syllables. 

Breathing. 

(a) Bre&the in easily for two or three seconds with mouth: 

closed and breathe but with mouth closed. 

{J>) Take in breath as at {a) and breathe out througii th<i 
* mouth. * * 

^“^T-traxning. — I. 

(a) Questions as to whether sounds sung by the teachtt 
are high, low, or medium. 

(^) Questions as to whether sounds sung by the teacher, 
are long, short, 01/ medium. 

(f) Questions as to whether sounds sung by the teach<^ 
are loud, soft, or medium. 

II. In Time. Class to sing with hand-clapping sounds dr 
I, 2, 3, or 4 beats at teacher's dictatioa 
III. In Tune. Class to sing from teacher’s dictation the 
Sol-fa steps d, r, m, 

(a) Singly in any order. 

,(b) Grouped in any order. 


Voice Exercises. — Class to sing d, r, m, or m, P, d» 

(a) To Sol-fa syllables. 

To die vowel^sound "00.” 

(«) With consonant prefixed as in coa, too, moo, etc. ;| 

• » *c “■ 

Notatiott.-*-To be introduced when me ear-training detailed! 
above has been thoroughly grasped. 

.. (a) Signs for i, 2, 3 qnd 4 beats (J J J. 

(i) Meaning of the tie or bind “ comparijwtti 

with the usetof the dot. 

(c) Signs fordf"r> m* using one line^ then two lines, iU|d| 
> placing d on a line or under a line. " 
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Group II. (Ages 8 to io). ®: 

Breathing. — Method as before, with 4, 5, or 6 seconds to each 
part of the exercise. Vary the position of, the children 

• as follows; — ^ ' 

: (a) Hands to sides. 

* ;■ {b) Hands on hips. 

(r) Hands on lower ribs, with forearm . about horizontal. 
The in-and-out movement of thA,ribs should bp 
i noticed. 

Ear-training. — I. In Time. 

(a) Introduce half-beats. 

; , (b) Accents, strong and weak. 

* (c) Two-time and three-time. (The children must beat 

time.) 

II. In Tune. , 

(a) Sol-fa steps d F m f S, ‘jiethod as before. ‘ 

(^) Later, complete the scale. 

:;Notation. — I. In Time. 

(a) Notes for half-beats J 

(b) Signs for rests r . -y: m S 

vT’ (0 Bar-lines ~~ ~ — 

(d) Grouping in two and three-time. (The children muse' 
: beat time as an exercise in rhythmic training.) * 

?r II. — In Tune. 

(a) For d F m f S use five lines, placing ft on any line or 

■ _ ^ y. ■ 

£ " in any space up to — — ' 

^ lb) Later, complete the gpale. 

:^ice Exercises. - 

(a) Sol-fa syllables d F m f 8 : method as before 
'■''(i) Change the vowel sounds as follows: — 

00 to o (low)." 

^ 00 „ ah (calm).* 

00 „ ay (day). 

00 „ eer(seen). 
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(c) a consonant, as in moo-mo-moo. Vary the 

• ' consonants. 

(d) Later, complete the scale. 

£ar-ji«^*«^.^Songs a .little more advanced than ftiose given 
in Group I. 


Group III. (Ages io to 12). 

Breathing. ’ 

(fl) Exercises as before. 

{V) Also practi^ taking breath quickly through the mouth. 


'■Eo^-training . — In Time. 

(a) Introduce quarter-beats 


(b) Introduce simple use pf rests. 

(c) Introduce four-time (chiefly an hymn tunes). ^ 

children must beat time.) 

In Tune. Introduce the sharp fourth and flat' seventh. 



Notation , — In Time. 

(a) Introduce i beat notes Q J J and rests in various 

ways. 

(b) Grouping in four-time. 

, (c) Time Signatures. (The children must beat time.) 

In Tune. 

(a) Letter names A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 

' ^(^) The.G clef. . 

(0 Uses of # M. 

(d) Key signatures of maj(^r scales not exceeding three. 

‘ sharps or flats. * 

(e) Diagram of the pianoforte keyboard. 

Voice Exercises. ■ 

(a) Combined vowel, sounds, viz., 00-0-ah-ay-ee or ee-ay- 
ah-o-oo; ai>d in varied order. 

(^) Simple exercises in two parts for control and pitd^ 
and as preparation for two-part singing. 
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Example: — 



(а) Songs. , 

(б) Rounds. 

(c) Hymns and Christmas Carols (some to be learnt from 

Notation). ^ * 

(d) Simple two-part songs. 

Group *IV. 

Breathing . — For further exercises the teacher should refer^'lo 
Hulbert’s Primer on Breathing (No. 63, Novello). 

Ear-training . — In Time. ‘ • 

(a) More advanced u^e of resh. 

(i) Introduce 5 time. (The children must beat time.) 

In Tune. 

(a) Additional chromatic sounds, as lah>se>lah. . 

(d) With increasing attention to leaps, as in the following : 

O 

. (c) Exercises on the Melodic Minor Scale. • 

(d) Dictation exercise in two parts. (Fop these the class 
will be divided into two groups. One group will be 
told to sing fah and the oth^' la^ c' *.) 

^Notation . — In Time. • 

(a) I time. (The childrej;! must beat time.) 

{b) Other time-signatures to be explained as they occur 19 
songs. 

g: - In Tune. 

(a) Some reference to the F clef. 

( 4 ) Key-signatures to five sharps and five flats. 

, (c) Simple changes of key. 

; ' ( Melodic Minor Scales. 
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Voice Exercises. * 

,(a) Gradual increase of range. 

(i) Greater attention to purity and volume of tone. 

(f) Simpje arpeggio exercises. 

School Son^s. . 

(a) Songs from tke simpler works of the standard coftt- 
posers. 

(h) T^o-p^ songs. 

T. Keighley. : 

Reference. — With reference to rhythm, I can now (February, 1Q13) 
refer to* a work on Phythm and* music to be shortly published. In 
I^paring this work I have been able to conduct a class of children at 
u» Fielden School and classes of adults at the Royal Manchester 
College of Music, testing some of the principles expounded by Jaques 
Dalcroze in his “ Eurhythmic System.” — T. K. 



CHAPTER XL 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 

I. We ptesent in this chapter a syllabus of five years’ ctudy, 
commencing at the age of ten — a four years* course in French 
only, followed by a year in German only. Such a plan raises 
the following questions, which we may answer concisely : — 

(a) What is our purpose in introducing a foreign language 
. among the school pursuits ? 

(i) Why do we delay the study until the ^ge of ten ? ' 

(c) Why 'do we take the two languages in succession instead 
of side by side ? 

(d) Why do wc devote four years to the first language and 

only one to the second ? • • 

(e) Why not transpose the order qf the two languages ? 

(a) Our purpose is not only (or mainly) to prepare our 
scholars for. commercial or industrial pursuits, but to lay 
the foundation for interests and sympathies which are part 
and parcel of the modern world. Berlin and Paris are 
nearer to our Manchester children now than London and 
Bristol were a century ago. The literature, history and 
social life of these peoples are indispensable as elements i^ 
social progress. We do not make excessive claim for the 
influence of the school as affecting the sympathies of a 'new 
generation, but it may be safely asserted fhat better rela- 
tions with continental neighbours are definitely affected by 
what takes place in school. Thus th(je«is real^ ground for 
the belief that the sympathy in English adult society 
towards France {entente cordtale) in our day is partly due 
to the learning of Frenclf, however imperfectly, by many 
thousands of English boys and girls of the past genera- 
tion. And, conversely, the comparative neglect of German 
in schools has made Anndherungsbesirebungen between 
England and Germany more difficult to realise. 

{b) We commence about the ag^ of ten because up to 
that time the scholar's intellectual range is too restricted to 
enable him to appreciate the need of reaching beyond his 

»S5 
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own ^ountry.^ We do not delay longer because the diffi 4 
. culf/ of adapting the powers of expression to a new/ 
Ifinguage increases with every year of delay. The 
resistance offered by the native tongue is one chief 
hindrance to progress; the new habit can Jbest be "estab- 
lished if the effort is undertaken in early years. 

{c) This is ftie reason also why we only take one 
langujage at a time, instea?^ of following the practice of so 
many secoildary schools, of pursuing two languages con- 
currently. An intensive pursuit of the first foreign tongue 
fqr at least three years ^eems to us to be required in order 
to establish it in familiar use. 

{d) For the same reason we persist with the one language 
until it is well "established” as a medium of expression. 
After three years the habit, at once physiological and 
mental, of dropping thfe Vernacular has become easy. Then 
the scholar can safely be permitfed to superimpose a second 
foreign language, the first being for the time dropped. 
We have found that in one year's study of the second 
language the scholar makes as much progress as in the twb' 
years when he began the course and was confronted with . 
the initial resistance. Furtl^er, the lines of the teaching 
are already familiar — ^the personal questions, classroom 
phrases, method of handling a text, have all been practised 
before, and the scholar now become more mature, general- 
ises his new knowledge and quickly makes himself at home, 
very much as a boy does who begins Greek at i6 after 
having got a good hold of Latin before sixteen. 

Whefi ^e opened the Fielden School in 1905 we 
chose German as , the first langus^ge; for Germany h^s 
special relations, both commercial and social, with Mari-| 
cheater. Here, if anywhere, the rising generation should- 
learn to appreciate a country which is so closely connected * 
with their native town. This class followed the plan of ’ 
three years German, followed by a year of French, 
which German was dropped. The results were so gratify;^*" 
ing, especially aS to the progress in the French year, as to- 
justify our confidence in the psychology of (^) and, 

^For a fuller discussion on this point see P.C.T.^ pp. xQ6’g8. . 
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above* But in later years we had to reverse the order. 
The lack of teachers and students familiar with colloquial 
German defeated our intentions. The difficulty works in 
a vicious circle; so little German is cultivated the 
secondary schools, hence few students pursue it in the 
University; the result is that few students ^ho witness 
our demonstration lessons can follow a German lesson, and 
fewer still are available as staff teachers it;^ the school. 
There are at present signs of greater interest in German, 
both in the schools and the Universities; we look forward 
therefore to offering a beginning in German to scholar 
before he leaves us, although W can scarcely hope to reVert 
to the ideal plan whi<!h would distribute the five years wiiii 
the first three given to German, followed by two of French. 


2 . It is not necessary here to set forth the fCndamental 
problems involved in the teaching of modern languages , 
according to the “Direct Method.”* The theory of the subiect 
can be studied in one or other of the following: — 

Jespersen: How to Teach a Foreign Language. (This book 
■ is indispensable for the study of the subject.) 

Kirkman: The Teaching of Foreign Languages. (Compre- 
hensive, and full of valuabk suggestions.) 

Breul: The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages. (The 
bibliography is most valuable.) 

Schweitzer: Mithodologie des Langues Vivhntes. (Paris, 
Armand Colin, 1903.) • . 

Max Walter : Zur Methodik des Neusfrachlichen U nterrichts 
(1908), and Aneignung und Verarbeitung^L ' W ortschatzes 
(190;). * 

(Both publiAed by the Elwert’sche Buchhandlung, 
Marburg.) ,* • , 

Von Glehn : Three articles on the Teaching of French in the 
; Journal of the Assistant Masterd Association for Oct. and Dec., 
^1909, and May, 1910. 

Findlay: Principles of Class Teaching, Chapters XIV. and 
XV. (Treats the fundamental questioiia of method in acquir- 
ing a modem language.) See also Transactions of British 
Association, York meeting, 1906. 
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Eggert^ Der Psychologtsche Zusammenhang in der Diddkfjj;^ 
des, Neusprachlichen Unterrichts. (Berlin, Reuther' uhilf 
Reicl^ard, 1004.) (A full treatment of the psychological pro- 
cesses involved in the teaching of modern languages.) .Ji 

O’Shea : ^Linguistic Development in Education. (Discuss^ 
the whole problem of language acquirement, native wd 
foreign.) 

Stockton,: The First Year's Course in French, in D.S.R., 
No. I. * , . 

Official Memoranda on the Teaching of Modern Languages : 

, (tr) Scotch Education Department, Cd. 3,546. 

{b) English Board of Education, Circular 797. 

^Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology, 
(John Murray, 1912.) 

The following are examples from a large number of books 
published in recent years foflowing more or less the principles 
of the " Direct Method.” Our scholars do not use any of them 
in the Fieldcn School (see below), but we recommend students 
to consult them, since they contain many valuable hints on 
method or in the selection of subject-matter: — 

Thouaille : First Steps in Colloquial French. Florian : First 
Book of German Oral Teaching. , Longmans’ English Course 
for Indian Schools. Wichmann; Am Rhein. "Walter and 
Krause: Beginners' German. Muller and Wenckebach: Glucft 
Auf. (Other alementary texts by Wenckebach are also valu-; 
able.) , 

Since the reform movement which began in the ’8o’s a 
large number of books, pamphlets and magazines dealing witfe 
various phages of*tke subject have been published to further 
improved methods of modem language tfaching. The German^ 
books mentioned are of value eyen>to those who do not rea^ 
German, rfor they contain many examples' of reading materiall 
in French and methods which the authors have found useful int 

"i 

working through them in a classroom. Max Walter’s works’: 
are full of such valuable illustrative material. 

Syllabus of th^^Eour Years’ Course in French. 

; Time Allotment . — The following syllabus is planned, fori 
four years, commencing with Class IV. In the first two years- 
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I'ive^periodS per week are allotted ; in the third four pyiods, and 
^ the fourth three periods. • ^ 

The standard which good scholars should attain ought to be 
equal to that of a Senior Leaving Certificate in conversmional 
use of the language and in reading and, free composition, but 
not so advanced in grammar, since the scholars ari too young 
to admit of any advanced study of syntax or accidence. 


" Correlation . — While modern language teaching i^ treated as 
an independent branch qf study, some attention is paid in 
Class VI. to English Grammar (see p. 131), and this will aid 
, the study of language forms in French. ^We a^ epnsi^er 
correlation as regards the choice of material. Preference is 
given, particularly in Clalses V. and VII., to topics which iBre 
related to the Humanities syllabus. As regards correlation in 
Grammatical terminology, we welcome and folloW*the report 
. mentioned above. * * 

Text-Books.— Ho text-book is used in Class IV. 


Class V. — Burle: VHistoire 'Rationale Racontie aux 

Enfants. (Paris, Alcide Picard, 75c.) 

Class VI.^ — La Petite Blanche Neige et autres Contes de Fies. 
Hartog : Grammaire Frangaise Pratique. 

Hart and Hardress O’Grady : Writing of Free French 
Composition. 

’ Class VII. — Selection from Blackie’s Little French Classits. 

. 6 d. each. 

Les Cents Meilleurs Po^mes de La Ldhgue Frangaise. 
6d. 

Larousse: Nouveau Diciionnaire ^lituitri.^ (Librairie 
Larousse, Paris.) 3 francs. * * 

f 3. Notes on Method. — Use of a Text-hook in French 
IGtantmar. During the •thiftj year Hartog’s Gsammaire 

c i The difiSculty .it this stage of finding any text of sufficient simplicity 
||Qf language which has any useful relation to French “ Kultur* 
J'.geschichte compels us to choose a little book solely from the stand- 
^^int of simplicity of construction and purity of style. This series 
-^Stead’s Books for the Bmrns, in French) has the advantage of being 
^illustrated and of being encumbered neitlfer with vocabulary, notes, 
riior questionnaire. [Since this was written an Excellent book has been 
I'found, and will be used next session for Classes V. and VI. — Lemtsse, 
^iRicits et Entretiens familiers sur VHistoire de France, (Paris : 
i;^inand Colin; 6oc.)] 
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Fran^aisey Pratique, Part I. (Fourth Edition) is introduced. 
The m£(in purpose in using this book will be to help^ 
the ^olars to systematise their knowledge of French 
accidehce, , particularly of verb forms. The ^scholars in 
Class VII. will also find Part II. of some use in syntax, But on 
this side of the work all elementary French grammars are 
unfortunately deficient. It should be noted that as soon as the 
scholars h^ar or speak of verbs or other grammar forms they 
use the French terminology, and do not revert to English 
speech. (For the terminology adopted see “ Report of the Joint 
Cqmm^tto?/’) Thys this part of the instruction, equally with 
the rest, give's practice to the ear and voice in the use of the 
Fffcnch language. This rule should b& rigidly adhered to, since 
advanced points of grammar are out of place with scholars 
under fiffev«. If, however, the teacher occasionally thinks an 
explanation in English of t topic such as the subjunctive would 
be really helpful, we make no pedantic rule to forbid the 
vernacular. 

Pronunciation and Phonetics . — ^We regard the acquirement of 
right habits of pronunciation as so largely a matter of imitation 
and practice that we do not introduce a phonetic script to aid 
the ear. But when the scholars approach a stage at which they 
are left to read by themselves, they feel the need for a classifi- 
cation of sounds corresponding to the printed symbols. Hence 
in Class VI. a,portion of the time is spent in collecting a series 
of- words and syllables identical in sound, and these are 
analysed in groups. While thus abstaining from making 
phonetics, as commonly understood, a feature of the elementary 
work, we qttach tiU the more importance to the teacher’s 
acquaintance with the physical basis ^f the production of 
sounds. And we recognise that the beginner needs to concen- 
trate his attention on hearing^ and on correct reproduction, 
especially in French, where the obstacles are greater than in 
German. 

Use of the Gramophone or Phonograph — We introduced a 
phonograph some six years ago in the First Year Class, and 
found it useful (see 'Z?.S.^., No. i, p. 65) for the learning of 
French songs. These talking machines are likely, however, to 
be of more service in advanced classes, serving a similar pur- 
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pose as that achieved by hearing a French play (s^ below). 
We shall make use of Records produced by Path6 Freres, con- 
taining fables from La Fontaine, poems by Victor Hugo^^tc. 

Work Ou^fide of the Classroom. — {a) Home •Lessons: No 
home’ lesson is arranged until the end o^f the first year, since 
work attempted apart from the teacher tends at this stage to 
spoil pronunqiation. Thereafter at least one home lesson is 
arranged for every week. In the more advanced work the 
scholar can naturally do a^great deal by himself.^ The exercises 
take the form of writing answers in French to simple questions 
on passages read in class, and, latej on, giving a >r»nected 

account in their own words of an incident based on the text 
During the second year and afterwards, grammar exercises, 
such as the different tenses of verbs, can be practised, as home 
work. 

(i) Attendance at a French Play and Foreign Travel . — 
Occasionally a company from France visit Manchester and once 
or twice opportunity has been taken of such a visit. Classes 
VII. and VIII. read the play beforehand, attend the per- 
formance, and continue the reading afterwards. Even if 
much which is heard from the stage is not well understood, the 
general effect is beneficial. Qut we attach much more import- 
ance to a visit to France, which our teachers have occasionally 
arranged for a few scholars whose parents can afford the outlay 
during a summer vacation. Each scholar is placed by himself 
in a foreign family, on plans which are novir fa^niliar to mady 
modem language teachers. The special value to the school is 
that the experience of the few who have enjoyed the holiday 
abroad reacts most favourably on the entire class# when thf.y 
return. • 

4. Summary of the ground cohered in each year. (See table 
on next page.) * * 

N.B . — It is noted elsewhere that the progress of a syllabus extend- 
ing over several years necessarily depends upon the quality in each 
year of both teacher and taught; but whereas in Mathematics the new 
topics assigned to a year cannot be taken up if the previous year's 
study has not been grasped, in Science and^Humanities the same rule 
is not required. In a Modern Language the variations in progress are 
likely to be even greater than in those pursuits. We do not, however, 
as regards choice of text-books, depart from the plans proposed for 
each year, but if a class in any year after the First is backward, more 
time must be taken for pronunciation and other elementary work, 
instead of attemptitig to cover so much of the new ground. * 
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Notes on the Successive Years. . 

• • 

Syllabus for the First Year. — ^For a detailed syllabty/of this 
year the r^der is referred to D.S.R., No. i, ppj* 5^-68. With a 
few unimportant alterations the scheme laid down there is 
followed. A few of the phrases are not goo 5 French, and 
have been revised. 

Material: — In addition to the material specified »(pages 60-63) 
use is made of a series of maps of France,’' published by 
Armand Colin, Paris (3'5of. each). The maps are large enough 
for the scholars to follow from,their seats# T^6*'bliiiic map is 
first taken. When the danger of substituting English s;""md 
values for French is past, the map containing the names of 
towns, etc, can be shewn. The special importance attached to 
pronunciation in this year is emphasised above. ” 

Vocabulary. — The acquirement of vocabulary in this ycai is 
quite subordinate to the cultivation of a good pronunciation, 
but the number of words learnt during the year reaches some 
250. (See p. 66, D.S.R., No. i.) 

Syllabus for the Second Year (Class V.). — Material: The 
scholars can now express themselves in French on a few topics 
suggested by their own immediate environment — they will have 
talked about the geography of France and have learnt to sing 
some simple songs and tell one or two simple stories; they will 
have indirectly learnt the present tense of a number of verbs, 
and are now ready to extend their use of the kinguage to topics 
other than that suggested by the classroom and the immediate 
environment. ^ 

Now arises the question — On what lines shall the scl^lars’ 
vocabulary be extehded and how shall they acquire that 
vocabulary?^ Hithertq* tn^re has been no dilficqlty. The 
scholars have done things and told what they were doing in 
French, or they have seen and touched things and described 
them. Naturally such a method of approach can only have a 
limited application. 

^The same firm also issues similar maps of Germany and Spain. 
The names of seas, towns, etc., are in German and Spanish respec- 
tively; hence their value in the teaching of modem languages. 

3 For a valuable discussion of this point see Walter — Aneignung uni 
Verarbeitung des Wortsekataes, ^ 
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Care should be taken throughout the course that the vocabu- 
lary 'which the scholars acquire shall be of such a general 
charac^i^r as will be most useful in reading ordinary French 
books and ih carrying on intercourse with French people, if ^any 
of our scholars have the good fortune to visit our neighbours. 

A series of pictures is, often made the basis of an elementary 
French course. Some of these pictures are very unsuitable, 
because the'schqlars acquire from the study of them a too 
specialised vocabulary. Our scholars do not need to know the 
French terms for all the articles in a dining-room of kitchen, 
for the Van^c materials andr tools used in building a house 
and^for all the parts thereof from roof to basement. Even the 
popular series of the “ Four Seasons ” is not quite free from this 
taint, and ilngre is nothing more monotonous than the study of 
each of these four pictures, ope after the other, if they form the 
Sole basis for an elementary French course. 

We cannot, however, get on without pictures; they are an 
invaluable means of acquiring vocabulary, but the pictures must 
be so chosen that a really useful vocabulary is acquired by our 
scholars. An illustrated elementary French history forms the 
basis of much of the work throughout the year. The text, 
however, is not read by the class; they merely study the 
pictures illustrative of well-known incidents. Preference is 
given to those,. which have some bearing on the Humanities 
course. (See p. 70.) 

c 

Method of Treating the Material. — The pictures are treated 
somewhat <ts below; — 

Filst Picture. — Le Couronnement de Charlemagne. The 
scholars hnd the page and begin to sthdy the picture and 
describe what they see. c \ 

T.: Que voyee-vous sur le tableau? S. : J e vois un homme. 
T. : Qtte voyee-vous Charles? S. : Je vois un autre homme. 
T. : Et vous, Robert, que voyez-vous? S. : Je vois seft hommes. 
T. : Que fait cet homme-lk? U zst h genoux. (This will have 
to be told the class ; ttf further impress the word and its mean- 
ing the teacher will give the command “ d genoux ” to several 
scholars.) 
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Teacher: Cet homme, gut est A genoux, ^appblle Charle-% 
magne. Comment ^appelle-t-il, Jean? and so on. • 

This will go on until the whole situation illustrated.^s clear 
to the class. After treating the material orally* th<^ scholars 
will be able to set down the following»account in their French 
books : — * 

Le Couronnement de Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne est un grand roi, il demeure h Ahc-la-€hapelle. 
II est h Rome, dans la Cathidrale de Saint-Pierre. Rome est 
une grande ville cP Italie; Rome est la capitale de Vltalie. 
Charlemagne est d genoux d&mnt le Pape. lui met 

une couronne sur la tH\ Le Pape le fait empereur. Detilhe 
le Pape se trouve un moine et d sa droite un ivique. Il y a 
aussi un grand nombre de soldats dans la cathedr.'^\e. 

This material forms the b^is for a " Questionnaire." 
Qtiest-ce que Charlemagne? Oil demeure-t-il? Oii est-il stSr 
le tableau? Od est Rome? Quelle est la capitale de 
PItalie? Nommez la capitale de la France . . . etc. 

The scholars should have practice in asking questions, after 
these have been put a number of times by the teacher. The 
picture of Charlemagne visiting his school might next be taken 
and then “ Roland d RoncfvauxP 

The following pictures can also 'k: taken : — 

Dipart pour la Croisade. 

Prise de Jirusalem par les Croisis. 

Le Siige de Calais. * 

Le roi Jean et son pis d Poitiers. 

Jeanne dfArc (a series of pi^tjires;. 

For the last topic^ which will come towards the end of the 
year, the teacher prepares a simple account in French of the 
Maid’s life, and has it*t^(fewritten and duplicated. Each 
member of the class has a copy and keeps it in a special port- 
folio. (This can be made by the class during the hours devoted 
to' Handwork.) The class will be ready to approach the story 
in this new way. The account is written in the present tense as 
far as possible, since Ihe transition to the complexity of verb 
forms must be gradual. Any difficulties in vocabulary are 
explained by the teacher, either in French words, by suggestion, 
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thy drawing, by pictures or by action. Many incidents can be 
dramatisedi and with beginners this is an excellent plan to 
folloWl, Children delight in playing parts, and this gives 
variety and life to the teaching. The following is an example 
of such dramatisation ' 

'JEANNE D'ARC A CHINON. 

Personnages, — JEANNE D'ARC. 
r LE DAUPHIN. 

COMTE DE 7END0ME. 

•x. *• S^EJGNEURS. 

(£e Dauphin est entourS de ses seigtieurs) 

Le Comte de Yenddme entre. 

LE COMJ'E: Monseigneur, la jeune faysanne est arrivie. 

LE DAUPLiIN : Faites la^entrer. 

• Le Comte de Venddme sort. 

UN SEIGNEUR : Qui es\ cette faysanne? 

UN AUTRE: Cest une jeune idle, qui dit que Dieu Pa 
envoy te au roi. 

LE DAUPHIN {descendant de son trdne): Je vais me mettre 
farmi vous et nous verrons si elle me reconnaitra. {Les 
seigneurs P entourent.) • 

Le Comte de Yenddme ^tre avec Jeanne d'Arc. Elle va 
droit au dauphin, 6te son chaperon et fait la rtuhence it la 
faysanne. 

J&ANNE: Dieu vous garde, gentil daufhin. 

DAUPHIN : Comment vous appelez-vous? 

JEANNE: Je m'appelle Jeanne la Pucelle. 

DAUPHIN : Pourquoi ites-vous venue id? 

JEANNE: Je suis venue vous dire que tons serez sacri roi de 
France a Reims. * \ 

DAUPHIN : Qui vous a dit cela? 

JEANNE: Cest le bon Dieu. Trois fois fai entendu une 
voix qui disait " Allez trouver le daufhin et dites-lui qtPil sera 
couronni roi de France!' 

DAUPHIN : Et que^voulez-vous? 

JEANNE: Donnez-moi une armie et je chasserai les An^is 
d'OrUans. 
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. DAUPHIN : ' Que savez-vous de la guerre, • vous, une^ 
faysanne? , 

{Les seigneurs iclatent de rire.) / 

JEANNE: Rien, mats Dieu m'a envoyi four s^uver la 
France. • ^ * 

{Les seigneurs contimient a rire) 

DAUPHIN : Nous en refarlerons une autre fois. Venddme, 
emmenez la jeune idle et logez-la dans la tour. Au revoir, mon 
enfant. 

JEANNE {faisant uue rSvirence): Dieu vous garde. 

[Elle sort avec le Comte de Venddme) 

Vocabulary. — They learn {foems and singjjoogs as in the 
First Year. Opportunity is taken for introducing everyday 
phrases — ^weather, festivals, holidays, etc., etc. The vocabulary 
should be extended in every possible useful d'cection, but 
always slowly and carefully. Thp scholars should have enough 
opportunity for repetition of things learnt, new words and 
phrases being thoroughly practised. As in the First Year, the 
teacher keeps a diary of all the new words learnt. 

Grammar. — The scholars in the First Year learned the 
. present tense of certain verbs, by doing certain actions — je me 
live; je ferme la forte, etc. They now learn to use the tenses 
required to describe an acfion which was done yesterday — fai 
fermi la forte hier; similarly for an action to be done 
to-monow — Je fermerai la forte demain. A useful exercise is 
an account of the scholar’s day — Je me Ikve 'a seft heures, je 
frends le fetit dijeuner <t seft heures et rhmie, je quitte la 
maison h kuit heures et quart. . . . Such exprcssior". form 
a basis for exercises in the past and future i. .ises of the verb; 
e.g., a scholar can relate what he did yesterday *or proposes to 
do to-morrow. * 

The plural forms of,*nor.ns and adjectives shojuld receive 
attention, always by use of a different number of objects: — 
Georges a deux flumes. Combien de flumes avez-vous, 
Charles? Gradually pronouns should be substituted for the 
substantives employed, e.g., instead of Donnez-moi votre cahier 
— Donnez-le-moi, etc , 

Home Work. At the end of each lesson any new sentences 
that have bem learnt are entered in the cahier and questions are 
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^dictated which are to be answered for home work. Id this way 
each new ]^ord is not only used in the oral lessons, but is learnt 
in its vyritten form as well. 

Syllabus for^ the Third Year (Class VI.). — Material: The 
scholars are now readyto tackle a simple French reading-book, 
and the book' of short passages (Hardress O’Grady) is added, 
for reading as well as for composition. A few of these prose 
passages, after being thoroughly studied, are learned by heart. 
No other means it so useful for cultiva.ting a French Sprachge- 
fuhl. A special difficulty is presented in taking French poetry 
for a s^aular purpose. Whilp we select a few songs in 
Class IV. for tile sake of pronunciation, when it comes to reciting 
and«leaming by heart there are few pefems which will not carry 
the scholar, as regards vocabulary and style, too far from the 
range of ^pression and ideas to which he is limited in these 
early years. (In this respedt German has an advantage over 
Wench.) Hence it is only ift the final year that much attention 
is paid to poetical literature. (See summary above.) 

Grammar. — This reading material provides a basis for farther 
study of language forms. The teacher considers what features 
of grammar need most attention in eadi story, and every such 
feature receives " intensive ” treatmant. It is not wise to spend 
a little time on a variety of pew topics in grammar; each should 
be thoroughly practised before another claims attention. The 
study of grammar or form is not an end in itself ; it is only a 
meafis to enable the scholar to use and read the language with 
greater ease and accuracy. The use of Hartog’s Grammaire 
Fran9aise is now permitted, but it is more extensively employed 
in thp final year. The thing that matters is that the scholars 
should understand and be able to use rightly the particular form 
emphasised. Use is the key-not^ throughout in the study of 
the form of the language, not the formulation of rules and the 
learning of them by heart, though that has its place. (See 
Findlay, Principles of Class Teaching, Chap. XV.) One of 
the first topics to be taken up will be the use of the imparfait 
and passi historique; another the passive form of verbs, and so 
oa The order of these grammar topics will be determined by^ 
the difficulties which arise in each story as it is read. 
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■Vlan of *Lessons. — The story, or some small part of it, is told , 
to the scholars orally, making use of the vocabuljiry they 
already employ. The meaning of new words and phrases is learnt, 
not by translation into English, but by a picture, a drawing, 
by suggestian, by action, or by reference, to a cojJy of a French 
dictionary, which is kept in the classroom (Larou^se, Uouveau 
Dictionnaire Illustri, 3 fr. bnd.). If. all these methods of 

understanding the French word or phrase fail, then the teacher 
gives the class an English equivalent, for he.muSc make sure 
that the class understands. The teacher should refrain from 
asking " Comprenez-vous” which brings the answej--." 0«i,^ 
whether they have understood or tiot. '■ »» "" 

The following passagt« would be treated somewhat on <Jthe 
following lines: — 

LA PETITE BLANCHE NEIGE. ** 

On itait au milieu de I'hiver et le} flocons de neige tombaient • 
du del comme des plumes. Une- reine itait assise d coudre 
aupis de sa fenitre ouverte dont le chdssis itait d'ibine, et 
tandis qtfelle cousait en regardant tomher les flocons de neige, 
elle se piqua le doigt, et trois gouttes de sang tombhent sur la 
neige. 

This passage is preceded is the text-book by a picture of the 
queen sitting at the open window before her embroidery frame. 
The best introduction therefore is for the scholar to study the 
picture and describe what he sees in French. * ^ 

Regardez le tableau. Que voyez~vous, Jean? Je vois une 
femme. Monsieur. 

Qiiest-ce qu'elle porte sur la tite? Elle^po/te une couronne. 
Comment iappelle une femme qui porte une cou/onne? Elle 
dappelle une reine. * 

Comment dappelle la winB df Angleterre? — Est-ca que la 
reine est debout? {Etre debout is explained as follows: — 
Levez-vous, J eanne. Jeanne est debout. Asseyez-vous, Jeanne. 
Est-ce que Jeanne est debout maintenant? Non, Monsieur, 
Jeanne rfest pas debout, elle est assise. This will be repeated 
in reference to other scholars.) * • 

Est-ce que la reine est debout? Non, la reine rfest pas 
debout, eUe est assise. 
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Oil est-elle assise, aufres de la forte? Non, Monsiettr, elle 
est Msis^ aufrh de la fenitre. 

on Stes-vous assise, Marie? ]e suis assise auprh de la 
chemin^.e. 

Et vous Gdorges, of Stes-vous assis? etc. * • 

Bien, la r^ine est assise aupis de la fenitre. Est-ce que la 
fenitre est ouverte? Qui, Monsieur, la fenitre est ouverte. 

Que fait la reine aufrhs de la fenitre ouverte? (This will 
probably hLve to be answered by the teacher.) Elle regarde 
far la fenitre. Guillaume, regardez 'far la fenitre — que voyez- 
z/(7«j? ( 5 epeat with other scholars). Que voit la reine far la 
fenitre ouverfe? ^his will liave to be told to the class: the 
scholars can repeat the answer several times and then the 
"proposition” (see Report on Grammatical Terminology) can 
be writt^ op, the board and the words “ flocons de neige” 
explained by showing a picture of snow falling thickly “ comme 
des flumes" « 

lyoii tombe la neige? La neige tombe dtt del. 

En quelle saison tombe la neige? En hiver. 

Est-ce que nous sommes en hiver maintenant? etc. 

Au milieu de I'hiver can be explained by reference to the 
hours of the day. A six heures d^ matin on est au co'mmence- 
ment de la journie; el dix heures du soir on est h la fin de la 
journie; cl midi on est au milieu de la journie; or in another 
way by showing on a diagram the spatial meaning of au milieu 
— au milieu de la salle. Jean est assis au milieu de la salle. 

Continuing : — Que tient la reine dans la main gauche? (This 
again must be answered by the teacher.) Elle tient dans la 
maiqi gauche une Stguille et un fil de soie. (The teacher will 
have a needle threaded.) Qi£est-ce qu'dle fait avec Vaigudle. 
(Again answered by the teacher^and repeated several times by 
the class.) Elle coud avec Vaigudle. Que faites-vous, Jeanne, 
avec une aiguille? Je couds avec une aiguille (after being told 
by the teacher). 

Alors vous cousez avec une aiguille, Jeanne. Que fait la 
reine avec une aiguille? * 

"Piquer le doigt" and “trots gouttes de sang" can be 
explained by the teacher actually pricking his finger and asking 
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the question: — Qu'est-ce que fat fait? Je me suis pique le 
doigt, et les gouttes de sang sont tombSes sur le planchfr. 

The scholars have now got the general sense of the passage 
and practically all the new words have been explained^ The 
teachrt" now i^ads the passage to the class slowly dnd distinctly 
several times. Individual scholars, or all the scholars together, 
read the passage, the teacher setting .the model for each 
sentence. For other examples of method of treatment see 
Walter, Zur Methodik, pp. 6-8, 24!!., Aneignuilg, pp. lyff. 

After the passage from the text has been thus treated as 
matter to be understood simple questions ar^ put to f!??** class, 
requiring answers more or less in the words oT the passage. 
Questions should also be* asked which require an answer^ in 
words other than those of the text, or which require the giving 
of a fairly long paragraph in response. The sfi tolars shouRl 
also get practice in framing questio'hs themselves and putting 
them to their classmates. * 

Gradually the scholars will be able to give an account in 
their own words ; they should be encouraged to do tips as much 
as possible, for they are really engaged on "French com- 
position." After such oral exercises in composition the scholars 
prepare a written version. Tihc same passage is often treated 
from the point of view of grammar.^ (See above.) Further 
exercise in composition is secured in connection with Hart and 
Hardress O’Grady’s Steps. After reading one of the longer 
stories in La Petite Blanche Neige the class can;/^ery well spdid 
a week in reading one of the stories in the Steps and working the 
exercises in “free” composition. More time 'ban formerly is 
devoted to writing, but the written exerclSfes continue to^be 
prefaced by oral treatment. By the end of this year the class 
should be able to give a continuous account in French of a 
story after it has been reaef and discussed. * 

Syllabus for the Fourth Year (Class VII.). — The scholars 
have now studied French for three years, and should have 
acquired considerable facility in readitig, speaking and writing 
the language. They are now allowed to^read quickly two or 
three short French books, such as those offered in Blackie's 
Little French Classics. (One at least of these should treat of 
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incidents in French history ; compare Humanities syllabus.) 
Hijbertp they have read intensively; now they are expected to 
read extensively. This helps them to acquire an all-round 
vocabvlary and practice in gaining the general sense of a 
passage. ' . 

A dictionary (in French) is now purchased by each scholar, 
and he learns to use.it as he needs. Only the more difficult 
passages of a text should have much attention in class, but the 
whole book is ..available as a basis for questions on subject- 
matter and free composition (both oral and written). 

SYLLABUS. POR THE YSTAR’S COURSE IN GERMAN 

(CLASS VIII.) 

Pronunciation. — Since the symbols of written German corre- 
spond so coiijistently with the sounds no serious difficulty is 
felt, and as there is only one year at our disposal time is not 
taken for analysis and classification as in the French Course. 
(See p. 160.) 

(i.) Material. 

(a) Names. — Wie heisst Du ? Wie heisst er ? etc 

(b) Ages. — Wie alt bist Du? Wie alt ist er? etc. 

(c) Birthdays. — Wann hast Du Deinen Gebiulstag? 

(d) Date. — Was ist heute ? Was war gestem ? Was 

wird morgen sein ? 

(ii.) Classroom phrases. — Ich stehe auf, ich mache die Tiir 
au'f, ich mache* das Fenster zu, ich mache das Pult zu, ich 
schreibe auf der Tafel . . . etc, etc. The phrases will be 
worked out as " Gouin Series ” (see French Course, Z?.S.R.,No. i) 
an4 the present, past and future tenses learnt, e.g. ; — 

Heute schreibe ich auf der Tbfel. 

Gestern schrieb ich ayf der Tafel. 

Morgen werde ich auf der Tafel schreiben. 

(iii.) Deutschland. — One of the maps (Deutschland-Politisch) 
in the series published by Armand Colin (Paris), with the names 
in the language of the coimtry. 

(iv.) General topics, introduced as occasion permits and as 
suggested by incidents of real interest at the inoment. The 
weather, a visit of the Imperial Family or of German Btirger- 
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meister to England, are examples of what is here intended. 
While freedom of choice is here left to the teacher, it should/be 
noted that any such topic when once selected is treated with 
the same care and thoroughness, as regards vocabularjf and 
constrdction, as the rest of the Syllabus. * It is waste of time 
for a teacher to introduce words and phrases which'the scholar 
is only expected to grasp imperfectly. 

(v.) Songs . — Since popular music has played so distinctive a 
part in German culture, out purpose can scarce! be achieved if 
this feature be omitted. It is true that some of the boys’ voices « 
are beginning to break, but their uitcrest in mi]^ic is not CC^by 
diminished. We make use of songs from the ffrst week and 
introduce' them usually in chnnection with seasons and festivSls 
of which the German people make so much. Erks 
Liederschatz (Peters, Leipzig) provides us with Jf wide range 
of songs. * 

(vi.) Sections i., ii. and iii. take from four to six weeks (four 
lesson periods per week) to exhaust, and the class is then ready 
for a simple reading book: — Miss Guerbeds Marchen und 
Erzahlungen (Heath & Co.). This contains a number of Folk 
Stories written in a style easy to follow; there is much repetition 
of phrases, in each of which, some slight alteration has been 
made. Poems connected with the stories are learnt by heart, 
e,g., Goethe’s Ratten f anger von Hameln. (Their previous 
acquaintance in English Literature hours with Browning’s Pied 
Piper adds to the interest.) , • 

Grammar is begun as a separate study as soon as the scholars 
tadde the Reader. Thus, while reading the story, Jakoos 
Haus, two or more tenses demand notice, tllb perfektum: jph 
habe ein Haus gebaut,<and the plusquamperfektum — ^ich hatte 
ein Haus gebaut. • 

Temporal clauses can be studied in the same connection — Ehe 
idi Kom kaufte, baute ich ein grosses neues Haus or nachdem 
ich ein neues Haus gebaut hatte, kaufte ich viel Kom, etc. (See 
Sdiweitzer " MOthodologie des Langues Vivantes.) The study 
of the above two tenses and the Temporal clauses might also 
be introduced in Section II., e.g .: — Ehe icB die Tiir aufmache, 
Verlasse ich meinen Platz or ehe ich auf der Tafel schreibe, 
nehme ich ein Stuck Kreide in die Hand, or ehe ich an meinen 
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Platz zuriickgegangen bin, babe ich die Tafel abgewischen, or 
na^hdefn ich die Tafel abgewischen hatte, ging ich an meinen 
Platz zuriick. 

RigCit &oip the beginning the scholars have had practice in 
the position of the verb in simple sentences and in subordinate 
clauses. Further practice in this will be afforded in the 
" questionnaire,” so that the scholars will finally have no diffi-S. 
culty in using the verb in the right position. 

The declenston of adjectives and. nouns should be practi|^ 
together, e.g .: — Das grosse Haus, der kluge Mann, die 
Milch;"’ The n^uns should.be declined as they occn^^l^l 
written down^in a special Grammar book, each noun in the 
to* which it belongs : — ^Weak Feminihe, Weak Masculine, Strdng^ 
Masculine with Umlaut in Plural, etc. . ' J 

The use bf the auxiliary verbs — miissen, diirfen, kbnnia^l 
mogen, etc., must receive attention. 

Other grammatical features which require attention will 
suggest themselves during the reading of the stories; /or 
example, the Passive form of verbs. Throughout, German 
grammatical terminology is used. (See “Report of the Joint 
Committee.”) 

Reading and Writing are praictiscd from the first, but oral 
treatment always precedes visualisation. Composition (first 
oral then written) finds scope in the first section of the Material, 
where one scholar will use his scanty vocabulary to say what 
he can about, his neighbours — name, age, birthday, height, 
colour of eyes, etc. Other lessons will produce a description of 
the ’classroom, number of scholars, position of windows and 
door, pictures and the like. Continuous description and record 
is an essential feature of all the earlier work, since it makes a 
call upon the active purposeful interest of the learner. When 
the Reader is begun, the methods ' already described for com- 
position in French are easily adopted, for the scholars are 
already familiar with them. It should be added that the 
Gothic script is not employed in writing ; there seems to be no 
adequate reason for troubling to acquire it. 

* C. E. Stockton. 
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SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 




CHAPTER XIL 

NATURAL* SCIENCE (INCLUDING -PHYSIOGRAPHY). 

Science as a branch of the school curriculum is peculiarly 
difficult both with respect to subject-matter and method. The 
multiplicity of scientific facts which may be *’aught is a 
hindrance rather than a help, while the generalisations and 
laws of Science, which would ^em to be a guide to roeth<»ie5ffire 
abstract, remote and elusive to mind of tlie ohild. 

What, then, shall be the criterion of selection so far a;-, '.'.ic 
facts to be taught are concerned ? Shall “ Nature,” botanical 
and zoological, be studied ? or shall Physics, the basic 
of modern industries, be the objective? In method, shall the 
“ practical ” be chosen ? or shall “ observation ” satisfy the child 
of elementary school age ? 

If the growing experience of the child is considered it is 
found that some scientific facts lie nearer to him than others. 
The plants and animals of the home and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, facts about the weather, hot-water systems, and so 
forth are much more a part cff his experience than are physio- 
logical facts or chemical formulae Since the teacher must 
perforce use this experience as the starting-point in the acquire- 
ment of new knowledge the selection of material for Sciqice 
teaching ought to take account of it. The syllabus outlined 
below endeavours to do this by selecting only those parts of 
science which have close human relationshf-)s. The unifying 
factor of the course is, therefore, not this or that sp&ific sdc-ice 
or scientific classification, nor is it the work done by the teacher, 
but it is the felt need of th^ ch'ld living in a complex.environ- 
ment in which science plays an extremely large part. But 
Science is orderly and progressive, not haphazard and dis- 
jointed ; hence the scheme is organised to permit (a) of a careful 
and thorough searching out of facts; (,b) of a systematic 
selection and arrangement of these faces, syid (c) of an orderly 
progression in difficulty commensurate with the developing 
maturity of the scholars. 
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c Method in science is thinking in science. The underlying 
proVlem(is — ^how to get the scholars to think in science. Hence 
problems must be raised and investigated experimentally. 
Practicfil work is not to be looked upon as a thing apart but 
as a vital method of .inquiry into the nature of r^al problems. 
Hence laboratory exercises and work in the garden are not 
separated from the work of the classroom, but are associated, 
and, so far as possible, the whole of the Science work is of the 
practical laboratory type: the generalisations reached as a 
V result of individual practical investigations arc the only state- 
ments- considered worthy of emphasis or memorisation. 

An objection might be raisb^ that children of seven or eight 
years of age cannot experiment; the^nost that can be expected 
of them is that they shall be able to make simple observations 
'--TTmch will dej'elop later into more critical examinations. But 
the difference between observation and experimentation is not 
‘ of kind but only of degree. Observation consists of the 
practical investigation of phenomena over which little or’ no 
control is exercised or is even possible. Observation of the 
weather and of the growth of trees are good examples of this 
type of investigation. If, now, we begin to control observa- 
tions, or, rather, make certain phenomena occur at our bidding, 
we get experimentation. Experimentation is controlled 
observation ; extraneous ' factors are eliminated, and the 
phenomena gprmane to the problem at issue are brought into 
situations easy of observation. The higher the form of 
experimentation' the greater is the delimitation of the field. 
Further, experimentation is more difficult with living organic 
material th^ with dead inorganic matter, with animals than 
with plants, with human beings than y^ith the lower animals, 
and with groups of living beings tl\an with solitary ones. 

Experimentation is thus moife difficult for a child than is 
observation. Moreover, the nervous mechanism needs to have 
reached a fairly advanced stage of development before the 
delicate manipulations necessary for experimentation can be 
performed. Further, the native interests of children are con- 
cerned with living things, especially animals, rather than with 
the phenomena of physical change. For these reasons, and 
the additional one that experimentation in any natural science 
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is at bottom dependent on measurements of physical chang^, 
this course in Science begins with observations in biological 
nature study, coupled as it is with the care of animals and 
simple work in the school-garden rather than with.m^sure- 
ment of phySical effects and phenomena*. The ’elements of 
Physics and Chemistry are left to the later periods of school 
life 


The part that language plays in the growing appreciation 
of scientihc facts has also been given due consideration. 
Thought and language develop in close relationship; in^jfit,- 
it is a debateable point if any thinking can take plao except 
through th'j instrumentality of language Hence the earlj' 
stages of Science must provide real and natural situations for 
language development. There must be an orderly progw<;ipn 
in abstract thought as well as in manipulation, iii scope, and 
in intensity of the work in science. 

Such are a few of the considerations which influence the 
course in Science as pursued in the Fielden School. The 
present scheme is one of gradual growth. Six years of trial 
have shown the strength and weakness of the original scheme. 
(D.S.R., I., chap, iii.) 

Although the sections are •set down in logical order of 
subject-matter this does not necessarilr mean that the arrange- 
ment should be rigidly adhered to in the actual teaching of the 
sections. The knowledge already acquired by tHe class, and 
other points concerned with "method,” will dictate the actual 
procedure in the classroom. 


Additional Note on the Physiography Portion of rtE 

' Syllabus. 

• 

It will have been noticed taat Geography as a separate 
branch of the curriculum has been omitted from the present 
syllabus. This does not mean, however, that the study of the 
earth has been overlooked or thought unimportant. Too often 
in the past the term Geography has been used to describe a 
mass of information including something about every part of 
the world, which is imparted to the scholar year by year as he 
passes up the school. The selection of material was based on 
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the maximum amount of information about the world which 
could learned in the limited time apportioned to the study of 
Geography, an increase in this time meaning the possibility of 
includiiag ,more and more detail about the various countries 
studied. * • . 

It is largely to escape from the idea that Geography means 
the acquiring of a certain number of facts about the earth that 
the word “ Geography ” has been dropped and the study of the 
earth in it^'^physical aspect has been included in the Science 
, syllabus under the term “ Physiography ” (employed after 
Ciass^H.). 

In the first place, one desirSs to give the scholar not a fund of 
information but a geographical hab^t — a power to make use of 
fundamental geographical principles which, with the help of a 
gooT atlas an<l a gazetteer, will enable him to make an intelli* 
gent study of any part of *the world. Much of the information 
^ given in Geography text-books necessarily changes from year 
to year, but the principles governing such changes remain the 
same. 

Thus we are led to a new basis for the selection of material. 
We do not begin with the extent of the present knowledge of 
the earth but with the needs of the scholar in his studies. This 
need is two-fold. Firstly, actual facts must be examined 
before principles can be formulated, and this is the first type 
of material. Secondly, in studying the development of man 
in the Humanities Syllabus a knowledge of the environment of 
man is constantly required. (This is fully discussed in the 
introduction to the Humanities.) 

From the.first w^ depart from the notion that some knowledge 
as such of “ the world as a whole ” is tp directly imparted. 
A general idea of the globe is indeed required, but from the 
point of' view of the governing factors at work therein rather 
than a knowledge of individual regions. 

There may appear to be at first sight a separation of the 
human aspect from the physical aspect of the earth, due to the 
placing of the physical nature of the earth in the Science 
Syllabus and identifying the earth as it affects Man with the 
Humanities. This is not really so, for the same scholars are 
engaged on both these syllabuses. In the syllabus of “ Earth 
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Knowledge ” the human aspect is constantly cropping up ; 
the scholars enquire how the material world has helped or 
hindered man’s progress, and so forth. For example, in 
studying America as a typical continent, the scholars consider 
the u^ man has made of the physical coilditions ; the region is 
studied so as to bring out the general principles governing the 
relation of man to his environment rather *than to make a definite 
study of America. The course is based on the scholars^ 
observation of their immediate environment. They study 
streams, hills and physical phenomena. This obserjuu 

tion is at first crude, but a, the scholars pass up the 
school it becomes more exact. The intention is that they sh'’’i 
form regular habits of objerving natural phenomena, and for 
this reason one or two observations daily throughout the vear — 
holidays as well — ^will be of more value than a single term’s • 
observations. * 

The field of study gradually extends to the British Isles, a 
natural area which is treated as illustrating many principles 
affecting man’s relations to his environment. In Class VI. a 
definite study of a continent (America) is undertaken in all its 
aspects — human included — to bring out well-defined principles, 
such as factors governing the vegetation of a country and 
hence its inhabitants. 

Having formulated these principles, practice must be given 
in their application, and they are used in solving* the problems 
involved in the study of Europe in Class VII. ^ New principles 
are discovered, perhaps, which the consideration of Ammca 
did not bring to light. • 

Meanwhile, in the Humanities, the pupiL are learning the 
geographical facts necessary to the understanding of the 
progress of the human race. As far as possible the typical 
regions studied in this Science course (physiography)* coincide 
with the geographical knowledge required in the Humanities, 
but the required facts are taught with the Humanities and not 
in the scientific course. Nevertheless, the power of obtaining 
these facts depends largely on the geographical principles 
acquired in the study of physiography, as^jutlined below. 

Thus this course is not a handmaid to the Humanities ; rather 
be it said that on the physical side geographical ideas are 
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developed which are drawn upon for the purposes of history; 
and the knowledge gained in both these fields wilh we trust, 
be so acquired as to be of service, as need arises, when school 
days ^re pver. 

Scholars' Reading in Connection with Physiography. — It 
will be understood that as the scholars advance up the school 
they are expected more and more to reason upon the geo- 
graphical data provided by maps and other apparatus. Hence 
"''little use ca>n made of ordinary text-books, for these supply 
^arguments instead of creating a situation which compels the 
schol&r to do his own thinking. But books of a more literary 
and descriptive character will be supplied in the Class Library, 
and the following are available in Classes V., VL, VII. 

(i) F. D. & A. J. Herbertson : Descriptive Geography from Original 
s.^Sources. (2). Brown & Johnson: How People Live. (3) H. J. 
Mackinder : Our Own Islands. (4) Cecil H. Crofts : Britain on and, 
Beyond the Sea. (5) Speight & Nance : Britain^ s Sea Story. (6) 
Whymper : Scrambles Amongst the Alps. (7) Miss Newbigin : Man 
and His Conquest of Nature. (8) Arnold's Local Readers : The Story 
of Lancashire. (9) Brown & Johnson : The Home of Man.,. 

In Class VII. Reynolds' Regional Geography is being introduced as 
a book which proposes problems as well as aids in their solution. 

Ordnance Maps. The 6-inch to the mile of the school neighbourhood 
is on the walls of Class III. In Class V. the i-inch is regularly used 
(a copy for each scholar), especially for the study of contours, and in 
Class VI. again for field work. 

Each scholar uses Bartholomew's Comparative Atlas. 

The Time Table. — An average of four periods per week 
(roqghly, about 160 minutes) is allotted to this syllabus of 
Science, including Physiography, but the teacher is recom- 
mended sometimei^ to take all the four periods for one problem 
in J^hysiography, 'and to continue it even for three weeks until 
complete, then to drop Physiography foi a time and devote the 
whole of the four periods to on^ of the Natural Science sections. 
This we'call the “ intensive ” plan (f). 43). 

References. — The following books are recommended for students' 
reading, but various popular books on Science (especially relating to 
plants and animals) are placed in the class libraries. (See p. 31.) 

(Mi 5 .— The scholars do not use a text-book.) 

General. — (i) Huxley : Essays and Addresses, esptciMy** On Science 
and Art in Relation to Education.” (2) Spencer : Rducation-^InieU 
lectual, Moral and Physical; Scientific Essays: First Principles. (3) 
Armstrong : The Teaching of Scientific Method, and Other Papers on 
Education. 
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Specific. — ( i) Hodson : Broad Lines in Science Teaching. (2? 
Dobbs : Weighing and Measuring. (3) Earl : Practical Exercises tn 
Physical Measurement. (4) Jackson: First Year Physics.* (5) Perkin 
and Lean : Chemistry. (6) Grant : Practical Geometry^ including 
Mensuration and Scale Drawing. (7) Dunstan : Elementary Ex'peru 
mental Chemistry. (8) Shelley & Stenhouse : Life^ and fkealth. (q) 
Thomas on*The Teaching of Hygiene in Norwood & Hope’s Higher 
Education of Boys in England. 

References for the Sytxabus in Phvsiography. — Specific refer- 
ences to books have been made throughoiilT the scheme. The teacher 
should also be familiar with some of the following : — (i) Geikic : The 
Teaching of Geography. (2) H. R. Mill : The Realm, of Hature.^^f"^ 
Simmons & Richardson : An Introduction to I radical Geoy^fhy. 
U) Manual of Map Reading and Field Sketching, issued by the W ar. 
Office. (5) Mill’s /ntcrnaUonal Geography by Seventy Authsi's. ( 6 ) 
The Guide to Geographical Bo^hs and Appliances iss^oi by the 
Geographical Association is in the T)epartmental J.^brary, and shnnid 
be carefully studied. 


The following books on Local Geography (some of them include 
History also) are worth consulting : — (i) Tt^e Marlborough Country. 
(2) J. Holden: A Short History of Todmorden. Lewis: Typic:zl 
School Journeys. ^ 
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SYiiABUs^ OF Science Course (Including Physiography). 

Class III.: Section A. NATURE STUDY.— The science of 
Class III. is‘best described as Nature Study. PlanJts, animals, 
the weather and so forth are studied. Practical work in Gar- 
dening and ih the care of animals is undertaken. A Nature 
Diary is kept by each scholar, and a Class Diary is available 
entries by^all the scholars in the class. The branch is thus 
subdivided as fdilows: — 

‘•“‘'(rtX Plant Life. 

(^) ‘Animal .Li^e. 

(c) Keeping of Nature Diaries and Charts. 

(<i) Excursions (partly in connection with the Humanities). 

The method used is mainly that of observation with subse- 
quent writing-up of records. Records, as far as possible, are 
kept by means of drawing and painting. The two aspects of 
plant life — (i) that of the propagation of the species and (2) 
the use man makes of plants — are clearly differentiated. A 
detailed study of the common trees found in the school grounds 
and in the neighbourhood is included. 

Section B: Study of a Stream apd the Action of Rain: — 
(L) Study of the playground after rain to illustrate the 
cutting of channels and formation of valleys. 
(Poition of playground laid out with clay and sand 
‘ to represent hills and valleys.) 

(ii.) Hard and soft rocks, illustrated from Gore Brook, 
(iii.) Visits to Gore Brook to observe the character of the 
bed of the stream, the winding course of the stream, 
the building-up and denudation of river banks, 
weathering. 

(iv.) Main geographical terms 'Used in connection with 
rivers. 

This will entail outside work in measuring. Rough sketches 
may be made outside with measurements and a more careful 
plan in the classroom.^ (See Mathematical Syllabus.) 

References. — (i) Tarr & McMurry; Home Geography, chap. zi. 
(3) The New Outlook Geography^ How Peofle Live, chap. ii. ( 3 ) 
Simmoas & Richardson : IntroiucUon to Practical Geografhy, chap. v. 
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Section C: Plans as an introduction to maps: — i 

{a) Plans of objects in classroom; e.g., ink-wells,* boxes. 
{b) The classroom drawn to scale. 

(c) Sch^l buildings. , . ^ 

(d) School grounds and adjoining streets. 

(e) Victoria Park, with main roads. Reference made to 

Ordnance Survey Map of the district, din. to the mile. 
Other Ordnance Survey Maps of the district are. 
available in the classroom. • ^ 

Each scholar has a map of Manchester. , 

Section D : General idea of ft»me District : 

(a) Model of the Irwell Valley. 

(b) Nature of the country. 

(c) Distribution of population, with reasons. 

{d) Map of the Irwell Valley. .(Compare with model.) 

(e) The need for canals. v 

(f) Visit to the Bridgewater and Ship Canals. 

Observational Work throughout the Year : — 

(a) Record of rainy days kept. 

(b) Use of the compass in field work. 

Class IV. : A. Beginning* of BoiANY.^The work in Class 
IV. adds to, and begins to arrange^ ‘he observations of plant 
life made in Class III. The new starting point is the giem- 
grocer’s shop, and answers are sought to enquiries as to what 
parts of the plant we eat. From these answers* the main organs 
of the higher plants are realised, and by observation (L.-ilncd 
by drawing) and experiment something le’.Tu. of their fomis 
and functions. Shor^ statements are written in Exercise l^oks. 

Section L: (September) Kidney beans. 

(a) The whole plant, ro^ts, stem and leaves (including 

flowers and fruit). 

(b) Fruits of pea, broad-bean; also laburnum and sweet 

pea, leading to definition of legume. 

Section II.: Celery plant: roots, stem and leaves. We eat 
leaf-stalk and part of stem. * 

i>We are indebted to Miss Caroline Herford for kindly supplying 
this portion of the syllabus. 
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^ec/ion III .: — 

(a) (Stems that we eat : potatoes, artichokes, onions. 

(^) Root-stems that we eat ; carrots, turnips, parsnips, horse- 
, radish, beet-root, radishes. 

Experiments ^ growing green leaves from slice off top,' 
kept in water. 

Section IV.: Tabulation of contents of greengrocer's shop 
under headings, leaves, stems, fruit, etc. 

S^.'Ction K.- A/^ork of roots : — 

(<z) To ffx plant in soil. 

{b'j To take in water and food dissolved in water. 

, Experiments: White floweps with stalks in coloured 
solution. 

Race between equal-sized Fuchsia plants — one grown 
in distilled water, the other in culture solution. 

‘ Section VI. : Work of leaves : — 

\ {a) Feeding leaves. 

ib) Flower leaves. 

Experiments : Testing for carbon di-oxide in air, and 
for starch in potato and green leaf. Examination of 
tulip, buttercup, wallflower. 

B.: Physiography (now* differentiated from other Nature 
Study). 

Spc. I.: Typical River Basin. 

(a) Mersey hnd tributaries. This basin will be modelled 
and a m<vp drawn from it. Establish the connection 
between njountain, valley and coast. How the denud- 
t ing'action of the river affects thescoast. The silting-upi 
of the estuary. The formation of sandbanks at the 
Qioaths of Mersey andOe^ 

The Ordnance Survey Map showing the sandbanks 
will be consulted. 

Sec. II. : Western Pennine Slope (Lake District to N. Wales). 

(a) General build of district. 

(b) Comparison <of the various valleys, Lune and 
Ribble with Mersey and Dee. Speed and navigability 
of rivers. The lakes. 
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(c) Natural resources. Coalfields : their position^ anej, 
relation to the distribution of population. Geological 
conditions for the occurrence of coal. 

(ji) Climate as related to the manufacture of cotton. 

§ * ^ 

Sec. III. : Eastern Pennine Slope. * ' 

(«) General build from Tweed to Humber. • Pennines as a 
watershed. Comparison of the two slopes. 

{b) Ouse basin, as illustrating various pursuits accordincf-.- 
to the nature of the country. Sheep -rSoring oj/fiiils. 
Cattle in valleys and agriculture on the York plaia. 

(e) Comparison of E. aiv^ W. Coastft ^ Acco..-.nt for the 
differences. 

(<f) Comparison of centres of population in Yorkshife and 
Lancashire. 

(«) Means of communication. Use of g«ps in the Pennine 
Chain. * ^ 

RekerkncK. — W clton : Princitles off Teaching. {Chapter XI. on 
Geography.) 

Observation Work. 

(1) Record of wet days and direction of wind on "circular 
wind chart” so as to bring out the relation. These 
will also be used in Class V. 

(2) Hot and cold days recorded and compared with other 

records. * ( 

(3) Speed of rivers. An experiment can be attempted in 
Gore Brook to find, the speed vdien in flood and at 
ordinary times. 

' Class V. : A. Nature Study.— T he ^’ater Cycle is taken 
as a general theme ^or the entire year. * • 

1 . Rain Water, Properties of — 

(a) Sooty matters in suSpension and their removal— 

1. By settling : the rain barrel. 

2. By filtering: sponge, porous tile, sand, and paper 

filters. 

(A) Dissolved matters — 

I. Gaseous. * • 

Note. — ^T he syllabus of Class V. follows up the Physiography and 
Nature Study 01 Classes III. and IV. 
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, 2. Solid (small in quantity, as can be shown by 

^ evaporation to dryness). 

n. Quantity of Rain which falls. 

The rain gauge. Construction of a rain gauge. Gradual 
tion of a test-tube to show inches of rainfall. Dis' 
tribution of rainfall in various parts of the world. 

III. Spring Water. • 

(a) Amount of suspended matter : comparison with I. (a). 

SubatanciSs in solution. Experiments to show presenc 
and amount. Comparison with I. {b). Hard and sol 
, waters compared by hiding least quantity of a soap 
solution which will create a permanent lather with the 
‘ same quantity of each water. Use experience of 
washing in hard water. Temporary and permanent 
hardnesit Methods of softening water. Deposits on 
kettles and domestic boilers (furring). 

IV. The Manchester Water Supply. 

Tracing supply from Thirlmere and Longdendale to the 
Manchester sewers, sewerage works and river Mersey. 
Protection of the sources. Filtering the supply. Modes 
of contamination and its effects. Filtration from 
bacteria. The amount used. The reservoirs. The 
house tanks, drains, etc., illustrated from house system 
of Fielden School and the scholars’ homes. The 
sewer System of a city. 

V. Sources of Water Supply fdr Domestic Purposes. 

Deep wells, surface wells, springs, rivers, lakes, rain. 

Detection bi organic matter by potassium perman- 
j ganate. Special danger of shallow wells near agricul- 
tural land. Drainage of cesspools and leaky drains 
into water supply. Necessity of periodical cleaning 
of storage tanks, hlters, etc. Water, if thoroughly 
boiled for 15 minutes, may be regarded as safe to 
drink, but not otherwise unless from a safe supply. 

VI. Formation of Springs. 

Pervious and impervious rocks. Elementary geologic " 
ideas of the strata of Northern England (water suppl) 
at School Camp). 
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VII. River Water (with reference to local geography). , 

(a) Suspended matter. Comparison with I. (a) and III. (a). 
Amount of suspended matter when river is in flood. 

(b) Dissolved matter. Comparison with I. (d).and III. (i). 

• Samples of water from Gore and Todd Brt^ks. The 

rivers Mersey and Medlock to be compared. 

Specimens of water from portions at known distance 
from source (Pictorial Graph). 

VIII. The Work of Rain, Springs and Rivers.* * 

(a) Cleansing of air by rain. 

(b) Denudation. Formati«n of valley r-iwfl canuiij. Speed 

of rivers. Rivers in flood. Mountain torrents aud 
lowland rivers. * Waterfalls. Formation of spherical 
boulders and pot-holes. Changes in the course of a 
river (local rivers visited).. Erosion of banks. Deposi- 
tion on level ground. Silting. « 

(r) Dissolving action. Formation of limestone caves and 
.underground streams. Cheshire salt. 

IX. Sea Water, Properties of — 

(a) Solids in solution and their origin. 

(b) Why sea is salt. Salt lakes and inland seas. 

(r) The work of sea Vater. Denudation of the coast. 
Sea caves. Formation oi pebbles and sand. Tides. ; 
Deposits of sand on shelving shores. ,Sand bars and 
deltas. Dredging. 

X. Distillation of water, involving’ 

(a) Evaporation. / . 

(i) Condensation. • • 

Puriflcatioif of water by distillation. Natursfl dis- 
tillation. Clouds. Fog. Mist and dew. The 
steaming of windows. * 


XI. Ice and its Work. 

Frost. Effect of cold on water. Changes in volume. Why 
^ ice floats. Freezing of water in an iron -bomb and 
F other experiments. Effects’of frost on rocks, trees, etc. 
Fall of leaves and formation of screes. Glaciers and 
glacial action. Glacial valleys and lakes. 
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P.: j^HYSIOGRAPHY. 

Sec. I. : Contours. 

The meaning of contour lines is introduced here in a simple 
manner, and contours will be used frequently in future They 
can be illE'istrated by the use of an ideal model of h hill hi a 
sand-tray, marking different heights round the hill and drawing 
a plan. The levels may be determined by pouring water into 
the tray or by using wooden pegs of varying heights driven 
iiiio the side^ of tjie hill. The scholars become familiar with 
the, method of colouring maps for different altitudes, and should 
realise by actual field work what a hundred feet in height 
means. This niay be done tty a journey into the country 
(during camp, for example) and measuring the height and 
drawing the contour lines of a hill by the use of scout poles and 
other simple appaj^atus. 

Reference. — Simmons & Rich&rdson, chap. iv. 

' Sec. II. The British Isles as a Whole. This will be studied 
as a natural region to bring out the factors which govern the 
English climate and the influence on the productions. 

(a) Structure. The British Isles as the edge of the Con- 
tinental shelf. Character of various natural regions of 
British Isles, contrasting the flat plains of the East 
with the hilly West. Compare similar regions, e.g.t 
, Highlands of Scot>and with the Westmoreland hills 

and the Welsh hills. 

(J) Climatic Conditions. The weather records of Classes 
III. and 'IV. can be made use of. Also records of 
rainfall in Manchester (see above). 

(;) Witfds. Wet and dry, with frequency 
t throughout the year. How rain is formed. 

Why a hilly district has a greater rainfall 
than a plain. '(Rain records in inches for 
various districts to be compared.) 

(2) Temperature. Temperature as affected by 
winds. 

(f) Productions. General idea of the conditions favouring 
the growing oi cdhi, oats and other grains. Suita- 
bility of various districts for grain, cattle, or sheep- 
rearing. Maps to represent this. 

References. — (i) Lyde : School Text Booh of Geograjthy. ( 2 ) Mill : 
International Geography. 
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Sec. Ilf. The Earth as a Sphere. (In connection with Jhc 
history of discovery in the Humanities Syllabus.) 

(а) Shape and size of the earth. Position in respect to 
Solar System. 

( б ) Divftions of the earth. The scholars can th^selves 

discover a means of dividing up the susface of the 
earth. (In connection with this a cardboard model 
of the earth on a wooden frame is cohstructed — [see 
Handicrafts Scheme] — and the lines«of 'latitude and 
longitude are drawn on it.) Compare Mathcnfatics 
Scheme: — Angles. ^ , 

(c) Cause of day and night. Illustrated in the laboratoiy 

by means of globe and electric lamp. * 

(d) The Seasons. Why the ‘ equator ’ is hot and the 
‘ poles ’ cold. Causes of t];ie differences 'in duration 

of day and night throughout the year. This is illusi. 
trated by observing the leilgth of the shadow cast by 
a stick at noon at different times of the year. 

(e) Winds. The cause of winds will here be discussed and 

the chief types of prevalent winds noted. This is a 
mere working knowledge. The movements of the air 
are studied fully in«Class VII. (See p. 197.) 

References. — (i) Simmons & Kicha^^hon, as above. (2) Mill : 
International Geografhy, Preliminary Section. 

Observation Work. 

(1) The Sun. Altitude at different times* of the day* and 

year. A simple sundial will be constructed and *he 
hours marked on it. ' * 

Reference. — Simmons & Richardson, chap. x. * * 

^ « 

(2) Latitude. Finding of latitude from sun and N. star. 

(3) Discovery and u^e of Compass. (See Mathematics 
Scheme: — Angles.) 

(4) Either in Class V. or Class VI, according to oppor- 
tunity, the children should make an attempt at map- 
making by the use of a base-line and triangulation. 
This is best done during camp, vhere the work can be 
spread over two or more days. 

^^blRENCE. — Simmons & Richardson, chap. v. 
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Class VI. : A. Natural Science. — General "fheine: Ele- 
mentary Physics. 

Note. — This syllabus is closely associated with the practical 
work in mathematics (see Chapter XIV.). A selection is made 
from tl**; following:-^ *■ • 

I. Measurement of length. 

(Worked out in connection with the arithmetic of 
Class VI.) 

II. Measurement of area. 

. To hnd areas of square, rectangle, parallelogram, 

, triangle, any rect^inear figure, circle, surface area 
of cylinder ancf flat ring. Use of squared paper 
in measurement of aroa. Use of simple alge> 
braical formulae. No. of sq. cms. in a sq. incL 

III. Measurement of volume. 

„ (a) Volume of a rectangular block of wood. Reason 

for selecting the cube as the unit for measuring 
volume and capacity. Make cubes of clay, putty 
or plasticine and show that, when distorted, they 
still occupy the same amount of space and hence 
may still be measured in rectangular units. 
Number of cubic centimetres in a cubic inch. 

C 

{b) Volumes of other regular solids, such as cylinder, 
cone, sphere. 

(f) The graduated cylinder. Use in measuring 

' vohtmes of liquids. Limits of accuracy in using 

the graduated cylinder. 

‘ (d) Measurement of volume of regular and irregular " 

‘■solids'" which are insoluble ^in and (a) sink, (Jf) 
float in water. 

{e) To find the diameter of a cylindrical jar from the 
height and volume of the water it contains. 

(f) To find the diameter of a wire from its length and 
volume. 

(g) The burette — a more finely graduated cylinder. 
Volume,, of email bodies, such as pencils, glass 
rod, nails, peas, etc., by displacement of water in 
burette. 
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IV. First notions of force, weight, mass and relati,ve 
density. 

(a) Simple treatment of force of gravity. Equal 
weights are those that stretch a spiral spring or 

• 'an elastic cord to equal extents. ’ ^ 

(b) Experiments with simple lever or see-saw. Equal 

weights balance at equal * distances from the 
turning edge. Use of balance. ' Rules to be 
observed in weighing. Weights erf e^nal cubes of 
different substances. * 

(c) Weights of 30, 40, jc^ccs. of watar jneasured from 

pipette leading to fact that one cubic cm. of water 
weighs one ^am. Repeat the experiments with 
lukewarm and hot water. 

(<f) Weigh volumes of milk,* spirit, britfe, watered milk, 
skimmed milk, beer, tea, mercury, etc., and calcu-» 
late the weight of i cc. of each. Amount of 
cream in 100 ccs. of milk by standing in graduated 
cylinder. 

(e) Find the weight and volume of a fresh egg. Hence 
find weight of 1 cc. Make a strong brine solu- 
tion and notice'*that the egg will float upon it. 
Carefully dilute brine until egg just doesn’t sink. 
Find weight of i cc. of this brine solution. A 
test for freshness of eggs. . 

(/) Heavy and light substances. Must find weight of 
equal volumes of them. Refe..’’ c weights by 
finding i cc. of each substanae. Necessity for 
comparitig all materials with one standard Sub- 
stance. Water as this standard. Simplicity of 
the metric system? 

(g) Use of a gravity bottle. 

(A) Weight of water displaced by a floating body. 
Amount of displacement by cork, wood« or wax 
determined by overflow-.jar Jeading to discovery 
that a floating body displaces a quantity of water 
* equal to itself in weight. Principle of Archimedes. 
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, (i) Float a test tube loaded with shot or sand in a 

graduated cylinder of water. Compare weight of 

' loaded tube and weight of water displaced. Why 
do iron ships float? Simple hydrometer or milk 
i float to .show whether milk has been diluted with 
water. 

(7) Water finds its own level. Flow of water in 
town’s supply. Balance columns of oil and 
jWa^er, mercury and water, spirit and mercury, 
brine and mercury in a U tube. Law of U tube. 
Water column is 13^ times height of mercury 
column. * 

'V. Pressure of the air. 

(a) Simple experiments to show the reality of the air. 
Gases with and without smell. 

(b) Air presses in all directions. Notions of pressure 
from bicycle pump, billows, sucker, etc. 

(c) The straight barometer, siphon barometer. Baro- 

metric records, 

(d) The siphon. 

(e) Boyle’s Law. 

B.: Physiography. General Build of a Continent. 

Sec. I. N. and S. America as a Whole. 

(a) Position of mountains. Nearness to sea. Great 
depth of sea off the W. Coast. The volcanic belt. 

(^) Natujral divisions of America. River basins and 
‘ their extent. 

(0 Lakes,- The formation of lakes as exemplified by 
the N. American lakes. 

(rf) Action of large rivers — sediment. Contrast the 
Mississippi with the Amazon. (The class her6 
apply the knowledge gained from the Natural 
Science Course of Class V.) The effect of tides 
in forming an estuary. 

{i) Tides. Causes of tides. General direction of tidal 
waves. 

Reference. — M ill : International Geography ^ Preliminary Section, 
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Sec. II. Climate. General study of climate, illustrated by 
N. and S. America. 

(a) Nearness to equator. Difference in climate as one 
proceeds from Alaska to Cape Horn^ 

• (4) Nearness to sea. Effect of'^ca on'climat^. Refer 

to other continents, e.g., Europe and Africa. 

(c) Altitude. Contrast climate at thr* summit of the 
Andes with that at the foot. The “ snow line.” 

{d) Ocean currents. Care should be takiij not unduly 
to emphasise the effect of ocean currents. • The 
Gulf Stream and the Labrador .current Logtrasted. 

(tf) Isotherms. Use of* isotherms. (Scholars prepare 
maps for themselves.) • 

Sec. III. Rainfall. 

(a) The rainfall may be deduced f/om a knowledpe 
of prevailing winds and the size of rivers. uj 

(&) Study and preparation of rainfall maps, wind 
maps. 

(c) Desert regions. Compare with Africa and 

Australia. Salt Lakes. 

Sec. IV, Vegetation as dependent on Climate. 

(d) Belts of vegetation and their significance — the 

main products in refetion to the position and 
climate of the region. . 

(d) Vegetation maps prepared and compared • with 
isothermal and rainfall maps. ’Children <^hould 
arrive at a general notion o: ‘'ie products of 
tropical climates. o . 

* . • 

Sec. V. Economic results of climate and rainfall. 

(a) Centres of population — with reasons. The popu- 
lous E. coast of the U.S. contrasted with the 
more thinly populated interior. 

(4) Ports. Rivers as means of communication. 

References. — ( i) Mill: International Geograihy. (3) •Tarr and 
McMurry : North America. , ^ 

. Observation work throughout the year. 

( 1 ) A daily record of temperature. 
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(. (2) Daily record of rainfall, continuing the work of 
Class V. Rainfall to be studied in connection with 
the temperature. 

(3) Barometric pressure in relation to weather. Daily 
^readings to be taken to serve as a basis fof next year's 
work on atmospheric phenomena. 

(4) Phases of the moon to be noted in connection with the 
causes ‘of tides. 

Class VII.': .‘ 1 . Natural Sciencs. Part I.— Heat, with 

< 

special reference to weather observations and practical appli- 
cations an everyday life. The work is selected from the 
following : — 

(a) Hot and cold sensations. The idea of heat passing to 
or from our bodies. The important applications of 
heat in’N>ur daily life, especially in warming and 
t cooking. 

(i) Effects of heat on ^lids, liquids and gases. 

(i.) Expansion and contraction of solids. Practical 
applications in hxing metal tyres on wheels, 
rivetting, laying of railway lines and telegraph 
wires, building of metal bridges, etc. The cracking 
of crockery, lamp chimneys, plates of a stove, etc. 
(ii.) Unequal expansion of solids. Practical applica- 
tion in clocks and watches. 

(iii.) Effects of heat on liquids. Rough idea of ther- 
mometry. The boiling-point of water at different 
pressures. 

(iv.) Effects of heat on gases. Explosives. 

fc) The thermometer. Difference between heat and tenj^- 
perature. The making of a thermometer and the best 
liquids to use. Maximum and minimum thermometers. 
Visit to the Whitworth Park Observatory. The 
clinical thermometer and its use. 

(</) How heat is conveyed in solids, liquids and gases. 

(i.) Conduction, radiation and convection. Illustrate 
by ways in which a gas jet loses its heat. Coat 
wires of iron and copper with wax. Bind 
ends together and heat the junction. Show 
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that the heat is conveyed more quickly *and 
further along the copper than the iroi^ Metals 
generally are good conductors of heat. Wood, 
glass, air and water are bad conductors. Differ- 
* * ence in conducting powef of linen sh^ts, calico 

sheets and blankets. Domestic apj)lications of 
insulators and conductors«of hea.*^. Convection in 
gases and liquids. Ventilation, circulation of hot 
water in pipes, ocean currents, wind, draughts, etc. 
Radiation from sun, fire, etc. Use of radiAion in 
cooking. p 

(ii.) Radiation and absorption. Dull .heating pipes, 
bright teapots. Black and white clbthing 
materials. Thermos flasks. 

(e) Latent heat. Enormous importance of latent heats of 
fusion and evaporation to climate and life. Cooli(:j 
effects of evaporation. The evaporation of perspira- 
tion on the skin and from leaves of plants. Life 
possible in equatorial regions much above the body 
temperature. Steam as a motive power ; steam scalds ; 
slow formation of ice ; damp clothing, etc. 

(/) The unit of heat. J^eed for a unit. Heat capacity of 
various substances like water, metals, etc. Heating by' 
hot water. Effect of lieat capacity of water on 
climate, etc. • 

{g) Heat as a form of energy. Heat energy, like matter, 
is indestructible. 

Part II. — Some simple machines and ho)y they .work (leading 
to principles of mechanics). 

(a) The crow-bar, ppker, pump-handle, see-saw, scissors, 
fire-tongs, weigljing machines, the human arm, etc., as 
examples of levers. The three kinds of levers. 
Exercises on moments (with Mathematics syllabus). 

(b) The wheel and axle. Familiar uses in crane, wind- 
lass, etc. * 

(c) The pulley and pulley sysfems.* 

V.-, (<0 The pendulum. How clocks keep time. Laws of the 
pendulum. 
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r ^(e) Centre of gravity. Method of finding it in a sheet of 
cardboard. Why bodies stand upright. Kinds of 
equilibrium. The balance of the body in walking, 
gyiqnastics, etc. The centre of gravity in ships, 
^eavilyToaded tram-cars, etc.. ' 

B.: Physiography. Europe. 

Sec. I. : The General Build of Eurasia. 

{a) Triangular shape with peninsulas jutting to the 
^ 'suutli, e.g., India, Italy, Spain. 

{Ji) General build. Mountains radiating from the 
' Alps-^the great folds to be traced round the 
world. 

‘ » 

{c) The great natural divisions and general result of 

great mountain barriers, such as the Himalayas. 

Sec. II. : Climate. To' be deduced from known factors 
' which govern climate. Isotherm maps. Difference in 

climate of various districts to be accounted for. The 
various winds will be discussed. (Sequel to Section 
III., Class V.) 

Sec. III. : Vegetation Charts. 

(a) Charts to be constructed from given data. 
ih) General vegetation of countries in typical belts. 

Sec. IV. : Characteristics of Natural Divisions. 

r 

{a) Rhine Valley. Economic conditions from the 
source to the North Sea. 

. {b) The Rhone Valley. 

(.i.) GUciers and their work. 

< (ii.) Rhone Valley and the Mediterranean coast. 

(f) Danube Valley. 

(jT) The Peninsula, Italy and the Balkan Peninsula, 
compared and contrasted. 

Sec. V. : General Comparison of East and West. 

(a) Climate. Effect of different winds. Monsoons 
and ocean currents. 

{b) Reasons for different products. Differences ih Ijig 
staple food of peoples in different districts. 
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Observation Work, ^ 

(i.) The weather. Cyclones and anticyclones. Study 
of weather charts as ]>rinted in the daily press. 

^ Storms and their causes. 

(ii.) Visit to school on three or four cvening.3 during 
the year to observe the main constellations. 

Reference.— S immons & Richardson, as above. 

Note. — The course in Physiography is not continued in Class VIII., 
but Human Geography receives adequate attention. (See Humanities 
Syllabus.) • ^ 

Class VIII. The work is selected from the follov iug: — 

A. Ci^ht. 

I. Rectilinear propagation of light. Pinhole camera, 
shadows, eclipses, sundial, etc. 

II. Reflection. The looking-glass. The laws of reflection. 
Lighting of rooms by mirftrs, etc. 

III. Refraction. What is meant by it. Experiments to 
discover laws. Refraction through rectangular glass 
block, prism and lens. Effects of refraction. Use in 
camera, eye, spectacles, microscope, telescope and 
spectroscope. 

B. Hygiene and Chemistry. 

I. Air and water and their u‘' s. Composition of air. 
Oxygen and nitrogen. Preparation of oxygen. For- 
mation of water when substances containing hydrogen 
are burned. Study of water from tl\p chemicaPsiand- 
point. Combustion. The burning of a candle, c^al- 
gas and certain foodstuffs, such oread, and the 
examination of the products of ■combifstion with a 
lighted taper, litmus, solution of lime-water. Breath- 
ing. Comparison between breathing and burning. 
How air is pumped in and out of the lungs: Absorp- 
tion of oxygen by blood in lungs, by blood in gills of 
fishes, by skin of frogs. The difference between 
inhaled and exhaled air. Carbon-dioxide in some 
detail. Ventilation, personal hygiene, correct habits 
of breathing. ’ • 

,•> '11. Foods and their uses. Body requires food for energy, 
repair and growth. Energy obtained by oxidation of 
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^ food materials. Simple food substances such as sugar, 
starch, proteid, fat and mineral substances, with single 
tests for each. Brief account of digestion and the 
pa;cts played by mouth, pharynx, oesophagus, stomadi, 
‘^intestines, sdivary glands, gastric glands, .liver,^ 
pancreas and intestinal glands. Care of teeth. ^ 

III. Blood ard its uses. Blood as a carrier of oxygen and 

food materials to all parts of the body. Blood as a 
receiver, of waste products. Excretion of waste pro- 
ducts by lungs, skin and kidneys. Examination of 
, blood under a microscope. Red and white corpuscles. 
The circulatory system. Heart as a pump to produof 
circulation. Effects of exercise in fresh air. Effecn 
of nutritious food. 

IV. Clothing. „ Purpose^ Comparison of the values of 
cotton, woollen and silk clothing. Tests for cotton, 
wool and silk. Exercise and warmth of the body. 
Pores and perspiration. Cleanliness of the body. 
Soap, its manufacture and uses. Best soaps for 
domestic purposes. Nature of laundry processes. 

C. Magnetism and Electricity. 

The syllabus is designed to give the scholars simple -ideas 
about 

I. Magnetism . — Magnetic attraction and repulsion; terres- 

trial magnetism and the mariner’s compass. 

II. Frictional' Electricity . — ^Attraction and repulsion. Con- 

duction and insulation. Thunder and lightning. 
Protection^of buildings. 

IIJ. Current Electricity . — Simple cells. ‘•The magnetic action 

of a current. Galvanometers and their uses. The electric 
bell. Telegraph, telephoic. Resistance. Arrangement of 
resistances leading to heating effects and electric 
lamps (the electric equipment of the school to be 
studied). Arc lights. Chemical action of currents in 
electro-plating. The dynamo. Electric motors. Visit to 
Manchester Corporation Electrical Works. 

P. Sandiford. ^ 

(Also A. Bartle for Physiography.) 



CHAPTER XIII. 


.V • • MATHEMATICS; 

■ i' s 

I. Foundations for Mathematics up to the Age of Nine 

(Class III.). 

1. The Science of Arithmetic has developed in r&pons^ to a 
need, and the necessity for measurement, to which its rrif^in can 

)\bc traced, has become more and fPipre pressing di civilisation ha^, 
^vanced. The more civilised the race became, the more com- 
plex its life, and hence t\& increase in the use of measurement 
and in the variety of number concepts. Complexity of life and 
multiplicity of interests tended ah^ays to make a man's timf 
more valuable; hence it became important when an object war* 
to be attained that the way leading *to it should be as clear and 
direct as possible. 

Now from the beginning the use of number in real life has 
been as a means to an end and not as an end in itself. So with 
the growing complexity of human life the condensing process 
has been continuously appli<sd to the use of number in order 
that time may be saved, and has res^ynod in the formation of the 
science of Arithmetic — the outcome of the experience of many 
generations of men and women. The same is true of ideas of 
space. The language of geometry which oui* scholars pick up 
at home and at school helps both to cord-^nse and deCine 
experience long before formal instruction in a syllabus cfn be 
proposed. All that the nursery and the school can attempt is 
to select material of geometric shape, which, among other imme- 
diate uses, supplies, also^ opportunity for visual and tactile 
impressions. (The work of Madame Montessori (see Appendix 

II. ) is the most recent evidence of what can be done in this 
direction, although Froebel was the pioneer.) 

2. Arithmetic takes precedence of geometry, for — • 

(a) Need is felt for expressing the results of measurement, 
f the; child resorts to number because, by the age of six, he finds 
* a purpose for it. 
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e \b) This purpose in use being kept to the fore, the learner 
desires to solve his problem without delay, and hence Ends 
satisfaction in abbreviating the processes and in omitting props, 
just as the race has done in its adoption of the decimal notation, 
etc. ' ' • . 

r 

(e) The increasing variety of practical interests, as well as of 
games, in the T>'^nsition and Classes I. and II. intensifies the 
need for mastering number, and presently an interest is 
acquired inmumLer for its own sake. ■ 

id) While this acquired interest is recognised and cultivated, 
reliance must sti'H be placedt on the relations of number to 
“ life,” i.e., to the problems which the school pursuits as well as 
life but of school present ; and this relationship is sought to be 
maintained right through the school. 

Hence in the Transition Class grouping and counting are 
^practised, and the written symbols are provided along with the 
other symbols of handwriting. But the most important experi- 
ences are still being gained, in handicrafts, games, etc., on the 
margin of attention, just as similar experiences have been gained 
by the little ones in the Kindergarten and the nursery. Contact 
with actual quantities constantly requires number and order, 
and the properties of the smaller numbers are thus realised 
without thinking about them. 

3. With Classes I. and II. definite measurements are indis- 
pensable, as, e.g., in the weaving. The decimal notation comes 
clear into the focus of attention, and a thorough understanding 
■ is hete imperative, for many of the troubles experienced in later 
years (as, e.g^ in long division) arc due to neglect at this age. 
In the same way practice with easy fractions can be enjoyed, 
although vulgar fractions as a separate study are postponed 
till Class V. 

Games involving reckoning are greatly appreciated by 
children of six, if not earlier. From fear of making school 
too enjoyable teachers have not made enough of the possi- 
bilities, which the toyshops demonstrate, of gaining power 
from games like dominoes' or bean bags to train in arithmetic. 
Professor Meriam has taken great pains (see reference p. *32^ 
to arrange such games so as to secure a steady advance in 
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computation while securing the intensity of interest created 
competition between sides. 

Now that an acquired interest in number has been aroused, 
.drill is cheerfully accepted and is continued throughout the 
school ‘course tscc Chapter XIII.). But up 'to Class Ill.,*at any 
rate, these exercises should seldom be committed to paper. 
Arithmetic must me “ mental,” i.e., its operation shou^ be 
mastered and become automatic independently of paper. 
Space will not permit here a discussion of the images by which 
children variously picture the digits, but it is , quite certain that 
the artificial, written symbols of ,our notation jre no sutjptitute 
for the more logical relations between numbers*which arc th., 
foundation of rational arithmetic. • 

In Class II. lively interest is found in building up the multi- 
plication tables in a rational order of sequence {e.g., ten times 
before seven times) and in counting in groups. This practice 
in the grouping of numbers makes ilr easy for the class in tnc 
following year to undertake the formal work of Class III. 

II. School Mathematics up to Fifteen. 

(Classes III. to VIII.) 

4. The Comprehensive title Mathematics ” is used to include 
the branches of Arithmetic — Theoretic; and Practical, Geometry 
and Algebra ; these are not, however, differentiated until 
Class VII. is reached. And although in Classes V^I. ancJJ^fll. 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and, finally. Trigonometry arc 
taken as separate studies, they are entered together in the time- 
table as one pursuit, and taught by the sarne teacher, so as to 
continue the intimate tonnection established m the earlier ywrs 
before Algebra and Geometry emerged as independent modes 
of thought. ^ ‘ * 

It is now the custom in the Junior Classes of many schools 
to give three or four periods a week to Arithmetic and one or 
two to so-called Practical Arithmetic, the two in some cases 
being taken by different teachers. The Practical Arithmetic 
then becomes a course of elementary mensuration, entirely 
separate from the arithmetic teaching. The title " Practical * 
i^ithmetic should disappear ; it belongs to the initial period of 
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^form in Mathematics teaching, when it was important to lay 
stress on the necessity for the scholars themselves to engage in 
the me^urement of quantity. 

The intimate relation between number and space makes it„ 
necessary to keep the two in close relation. For '* Number is a 
product of the mind’s action in the measurement of quantity— 
that is, in mal'ing a vague whole definite.” ^ The term measure- 
ment IS used here in its broad sense, denoting not linear measure- 
ment merely, b?tt the process whereby quantities are defined in 
terms of some primary or derived unit. Such employment, 
called “ practical,” involving the use of instruments of various 
kinds, has beeh cut off from* the more or less theoretical arith- 
metic arising out of the practical experience of the scholar. It 
has been regarded as a new kind of arithmetic, as something to 
be taken in addition to the older type of exercise, which con- 
sisted merely in learning how to operate with numerical symbols. 
''By uniting theory and practice in one course we gain much. 

An attempt is made in this syllabus to indicate the place 
which such practical work occupies in the acquirement of 
elementary mathematics. The mathematics of the young 
scholar must grow out of his individual experience. His inter- 
pretation of the world around him is partly a mathematical one, 
and his school mathematics must grow along this line, in 
response to the desirp for conquest by measurement; every 
arithmetical operation must for the young scholar have its roots 
in ft^’perience. “ In the beginning we must make constant 
reference to measured quantity,” says Dewey. The teacher 
mu§t draw for his material upon the scholars’ everyday work in 
all possible directions. Take as one example the amount of 
malihematics involved in building the wall of a Norman keep. 
The wall is to be modelled with clay; it is to be so long, so 
high, and so thick. The separate bricks must therefore have a 
certain length, breadth and thickness, and they have to be made 
a certain shape. Now, all this involves geometrical ideas, 
measurement and calculation. 

5. JAi Arithnuiic of Money . — This so-called practical arith- 
metic has to some extent, and quite properly, dislodged from 
pride of place the older syllabus which found in money 

^ McLellan and Dewey, Psychology of Number, chapter ii. 
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the only application for the notions of arithmetic. We do n(^ 
need to occupy our scholars very largely with money matters; 
for, apart from school, they will learn as they need the* current 
coinage and its use in common excl^ange. But the syllabus 
*does not for Ais reason go to the extreme*of exduding«money 
entirely. For («) the very fact that the coinage is, so ^miliar 
makes it easy for children to practise in pound^shillin^ and 
pence during periods when they are learning to-be quick and 
accurate in computation; (A) in the two last ye^s fCJasses VII. 
and VIII.) the Humanities syllabus introduces them to* the 
culture of the modern world, and they are ready t > tackle 
problems of commerce, even thdiigh they hav^ no firsf-han;^ 
acquaintance with profit aryd loss, shares or debts. And*the 
simpler principles of bookkeeping, which will be illustrated by 
the accounts of the school camp and garden, come still closer 
to their experience, especially as a number of our scholars come 
^ from homes connected with retail tr^de. (c) Nor do we feeF 
justified in confining the arithmetic of money to these two years. 
While we feel ourselves free to depart very largely from 
scholastic tradition, we are ready to make some concession to a 
feeling which is much to the fore in English homes. There is 
a superstitious value attached to “ doing sums,” meaning thereby 
money sums, and the pleasure children take in them, if not 
pressed to excess, seems genuine. * 

For these reasons we devote some time to such exercise in 
every class, although we are quite conscious that the commercial 
instinct requires no extra stimulus from the teacher. 

6. The Place of Algebra . — ^The study of Eltfr “utary Algebra 
grows naturally out of the elementary aritlynetic. . The power 
to generalise and us? symbols is only acquired by degjees. 
When a scholar passes from the stage where he realises that 
4 things + 3 things =7 things t® a stage where 4 + 3=7, he has 
. taken a big step along the road to the algebraic generalisation 
ma + na-{m + n)a. 

After having for some years expressed in words the results 
of exercises involving measurement our scholars can pass on to 
the expression of similar results in symbol^ The right time to 
make this transition is when the scholars themselves, through 
tHe measurements on which they are engaged, find a need for 
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Ibme mode of expressing in a more compendious form the 
arithmetica! generalisations which they have reached. In 
responsfc to this felt need the notation using the generally 
accepted symbols is supplied and an algebra is begun. Con- 
venience alonte dictates the use of the conventional symbols," 
and, blit fof this, there is no reason why children should not 
use ^ notatiop of their own. It will be found better, as a 
matter of fact, in the early stages for the scholars to use their 
own symb,pl^, ^^therwisc the symbols themselves are taken to 
have an intrinsic value; e.g., every unknown quantity is a:, and 
never by any cbance a, or c. 

We wish to 'inake it clear that although Algebra as a school 
study appears in the syllabus for the first time in Class VI., the 
use of letters to represent a quantity should be attempted just 
as soon as the teacher finds the scholars ready for it. The 
wrong way is to teach arl' arithmetic in the early years which 
*Ss rigidly confined to the decimal notation, and then commence " 
an algebra as an entirely fresh pursuit. By the time the 
scholars are well on in Class VI. they have become sufficiently 
acquainted with the use of symbols, especially in the equation, 
and their Algebra can then be made more definite, for an 
acquired interest is discovered in the symbols themselves. 
Problems are set which involve the necessity to perform the 
operations of addition and subtraction with the symbolic nota- 
tion, and the scholars proceed to formulate the laws of addition, 
etc.,. .which were assumed when arithmetic was begun; for 
example, the law of commutation was assumed by the little 
child whenever a column of figures was added, the digits being 
taken in varjous order for the purpose of making up tens. The 
law^is now displayed in its general fornP, and the arithmetical 
process is discerned in a larger setting. So the work proceeds 
as showi^ in the syllabus, the necessity for each new operation 
arising out of the desire to solve some problem. Such problems 
should arise from topics within the scholars’ experience; they 
will bear upon geometrical problems or be found in connection 
with the •science work, or with any of the experiences in the 
scholar’s daily life, yhicb the class as a whole can appreciate. 

7, Graphical work has been introduced at a very early stage, 
not as something patched on to the mathematics, but rather (b 
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be woven into the fabric. It provides a new tool on which 
young mathematician before he leaves school should be willing 
to rely, and its use can first be discerned in ClabS VI., where 
data are gained experimentally in the Science course. But the 
• scholar usuayy experiences difficulties which teachert aje liable 
to ignore, and in consequence many of them never get to be 
happy in using the tool. The strangeness of the idea of repre- 
senting by linear measurement a quantity *whicl/fias no ^ncern 
with line ought to have been overcome in eailier years. Time 
charts (see p. 84) involve the same idea, tind *with jnore 
exactitude the temperature charts (see p. 187). In thesi last the 
scholar gets used to applying his^ydeas of scale and ratid to th^ 
axes of a chart ; but he can easily be lead to note that the P5)ints 
obtained on the chart are Wrely isolated points, and do not 
teach him any rule by which the temperature reading of one day 
is related to that of the preceding ^r succeeding day. When 
the time has come, in Class VI., to approach the idea o^ 
function, we make the first step easy*by taking a problem from 
the Science scheme, which readily lends itself to pictorial 
illustration, as for example the change in volume of water 
with change in temperature (see p. IQO). Their attention is 
now directed to some of the pictorial illustrations of successive 
increase, such as are frequcntly^providcd in magazines, especially 
since the Tariff Reform agitation ha^i aroused popular interest 
in figures, e.g., a series of mannikins increasing in size with 
every decade, according to the increase of Germany's popula- 
tion contrasted, say, with France, since 1850 — two curved lines 
result. Scholars will readily make up one o\ sketches of 
the kind for themselves and should be allowed to do so frfeely 
and have time for it% After this they are Veady to represent 
facts from the science, “plotting” curves for Boyle's Law,*etc. 
Finally — and this step needs qjiite separate study — a situation 
appears where the ratios arS constant and “ the graph ^ appears 
as a straight line. This is a new feature which strikes their 
attention, and they can be switched off to the pure mathematics, 
picturing successive proportions by means of rectangular 
co-ordinates, using algebraic symbols.. 

We have dwelt a little on this section ^because it so often 
psoves a stumbling-block. Success depends upon (i) making 
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^ constaiit use of graphical representation to aid the Science 
syllabus (including Physiography), (2) differentiating the steps 
by which the scholar gains mastery of this tool, from the time 
chart up to a mathematical graph* properly so-called, with the 
conception of functicm clearly apprehended. 

8. Tieiat'ton of Geometry to Arithmetic and Algebra . — The 
place, of Geo^^etry is discussed in Chapter XV. From the 
second column- of the syllabus below it will be also seen that 
the geometrical concepts come to the fore in conjunction with 
arithmetical problems. Number and space are thus closely 
related, and we regard the practical geometry (or mensuration) 
as an essential ‘part of the cafirse. For example, in Class V., 
the scholars need to draw a square; to this end they must 
apperceive its properties with exactness, although we do not 
demand a formal deffnition. This last is only felt to be 
necessary in the theoretic course (see Chapter XV.). Thus, no 

''liiecessity arises for introducing a separate course of practical 
geometry, as mathematicians have so often recommended. The 
technical terms (see Chapter XV.) are more and more carefully 
used from Class II. onwards. Their meaning becomes narrowed, 
until in Class VII. the scholar is ready for a precise scheme both 
of thought and of expression. 

9. The following scheme of stbdy for Classes III. to VII. is 
arranged in three columns. The first column gives the progress 
of ideas relating to number ; the second indicates various exer- 
cises i'' measurement. Some of these are concerned with geo- 
metrical ideas, ahd hence this column shews the progress made 
in practical geonlfetry up to Class VI. The third column goes 
outside the course pf Mathematics and indicates pursuits which 
engage the class at other periods of the day. These, however, 
require the aid of mathematics, and hence it is important • 
that the , relations should be noted, so that the teachers can 
co-operate. 

In the final year. Class VIII., the division into three columns 
is dropped, for the value of the study has by this time been 
adequately established as a tool for the enlargement of experi- 
ence; and herewith can acquired interest in Mathematics has 
been developed. Hence neither practical work nor correlation 
need separate mention, and we cover as much ground 
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possible, bearing in mind the special function of this last yeir 
of school-life (see p. 33). 

One important difference should be noted between this and 
the syllabuses in Science or the Humanities. In those branches 
each year provides a new theme, which can be 4 :ak&n up with 
success, although the studies of earlier years had not been 
completed or adequately appreciated. But the contrary is the 
case in Mathematics, and this accounts fcr*the perpetual luvision 
which troubles the teacher of Mathematics far more than his 
colleagues. Hence, while* we divide the entire course intp six 
“ years,” we anticipate that any given class may nc*. always 
complete the portion assigned tcT that year ; ia that event th :y 
must, at the beginning of the next year, proceed in September 
at the point where they left off in July. For example, if 
constant ratio has not been mastered in Class VI. it must be 
dealt with in Class VII. before comn%encing the applications of 
percentage and proportion in Interest, Profit and Loss, etc. 

Note. — Acknowledgment should be made of the help of Miss M. E. 
Fountain, B.Sc., formerly lecturer in the Department of Education, in 
the preparation of earlier drafts of this chapter. 
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Class VIII. 

Arithmetic. 

Continuation of Class VII work. Shares and Stocks. Money 
Market (foreign money, if hot already taken). Elementary book- 
keeping,'^ using the Garden and Camp accounts. Arithmetic in 
connection with the School Office work. 

Indices andf Logarithms. Logarithms used in future where 
the required degree of accuracy will allow. Elementary use of 
the slide rtfle; ' 

Algebra. 

Continuation, cf the work jr Class VII., with more difficult 
examples and problems. 

Simultaneous equations with two unknowns solved graphic- 
ally and algebraically. 

Generalisation of arithmetical rules of ratio and proportion 
t f^r the purpose of Geometrical application. 

Geometry (see Chapter XV.). 

Elementary Trigonometry. 

Study of sine, cosine, tangent, and the graphs of these. 
Solution of the Right Angle Triangle. Application of this to 
measurement of heights and distances, using a simple theo- 
dolite. Solution of other triangles, and the application to 
elementary surveying; use of the Plane Table. 

Text-Books. 

All vfe require jby way of text-books are inexpensive books of 
examples for practice, to save teachers and scholars time in 
copying. 

Books of Referenck. ' 

A. Kor the Psychology of the Subject and for General Method. 

The Psychology of Number^ McLellAn and Dewey (International 
Education Series); The Teaching of Eleenentary Mathematics^ Smith; 
A Study of Mathematical Education^ Benchara Branford ; A History 
of Elementary Mathematics, Cajori. 

B, For Special Method. 

Practical^ Arithmetic, Consterdinc and Andrew; The Algebra 
Syllabus in the Secondary School, Godfrey, B, of E. Special Reforms 
on Educational Subjecti (Wyman & Sons). 

Suggestions for the Teaching of Arithmetic, B. of E, Circular, 807. 

A. S. Harrison. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

» • • * . 

NOTES ON METHOD IN THE TEACHINC OF 
ARITHMETIC. . 

We offer first some general notes applying to the entire 
course and then treat the separate topics presented in the 
syllabus of each class. . ^ 

It is important in the actual work of oomputation that 
the same methods for the fundamental operations of adflition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division should be learned 
throughout the school. It is for this reason that detailed 
examples are given in the following notes. 

The arrangements for setting dlpwn arithmetical work 
directed to produce results with a maximum of speed and 
accuracy. Our choice from among various possible arrange- 
ments is governed by these two requirements ; they are largely 
identical, for there is less opportunity for error when fewer 
figures have to be set down. 

In the Introduction to the Syllabus the vital connection 
between the practical work and ♦ the arithmetical rules has 
already been emphasised, and in the following /lotes this has 
been illustrated in some detail in connection with thc.teaching 
of vulgar fractions. But the principle is tHfc same in all the 
wqj^— tjje need for a rule should arise from experience and the 
rule ^ould ^Jtvformulated as a result of experiment* and 
observation. As the scholar gets older ht will give more and 
more attention to the prgccsses of reasoning in making these 
formulations.^ ^ 

The figuring (i.e., the written figures) should go alongside of 
the experimental work, and the scholars trained to make observa- 
tions on the ricstirts. Some of the experiments are done for the 
explicit purpose of trying to find out how to perform an’ 
operation; at other times the scholar's ^lain interest is in the 

^Teachers should read in this connection Benchara Branford : 

V' A Study of Mathematical Education” chapters vi. and xvii. 
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pfcce of practical work itself. But the teacher should always 
have clear in his mind the goal towards which the work is 
leading his is the guiding mind which helps the scholar to 
pass from experimental evidence to the general “ truth." It is • 
often neijces^ary. to refer back to the concrete after /he forinula- 
tion has been made : some scholars are much slower than others, 
and if the formulation has been thrust upon them before they 
are ready for it <hen ho amount of “ arguing " on the abstract 
process will be of the slightest avail; the scholars in this case 
should go Ba^k Ind perform the process in the concrete. For 
example, if- the method of computing remainders in a division 
by factors is no?*^' understood /he scholar should divide books, 
pencils, beans, etc., into groups and do the corresponding 
figuring after each division has been made (see p. 224). The 
teacher will find useful suggestions in connection with this 
experimental worlfin Consterdine & Andrew’s Practical Arith- 
tniftic although the actual models arc not necessary (see Chapter 
XV.) : such a book is not, however, recommended as a scholar’s 
text-book, for he is told what to look for and the formulations 
are given to him. (This criticism is much the same as that 
directed against the usual geometry text-book (see Chapter XV.) 

The applications of the rules should always include a large 
number of simple problems. Scholars are apt to find difficulty . 
in seeing what arithmetical principles are involved in a written 
statement of certain facts; hence solutions should be written 
• out clearly, i.e., the sentences, although written in arithmetical ' 
shorthand, must be logically connected. The problems should 
not be grouped together (each group having a method of 
^olutibn peculiar to itself), but should be suffirjf’-ily^an^ to 
demand from the 'scholar an intelligent *^examination as to 
methbd in each case. It will then be unusual to hear “ I have 
not done that kind ” as an cxcuse,for not attempting a solution. 
It is not facility in solving certain types of problems, but an 
attitude of mind, a mode of attack, which we wish to develop. 

A word may here be said on the questioix ol "etting down 
the work in general. When the scholars are doing written work i 
•involving operations to wjiich they are not accustomed, the/ 
focus of their attention is on the process and not on the.^' 
figuring; at this stage it is folly to demand very careful andi^ 
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neat work. Our scholars' exercise-books often show very 

clearly the variation in neatness due to the alternation of new ' 

work with exercises with which they are familiar. The time to 
discuss with them the best methods, of setting down the work 
is when thcs scholars aie familiar with the processes. They 
should be allowed to write on the blackboard the aremgement 
which they think best. When their own nicthcdsware contrasted 
with other arrangements and criticised *by teacher ar.d class- 
mates the scholars will soon be convinced that a certain method 
is better than others. In the same way short cuts in working 
and abbreviated methods of notation should not be introduced 
till a majority of the class' are Vady for them. If thfe teacher 
refrains from forcing on the scholars generalisations and 
abbreviations, and waits to sec what the scholars evolve, he will 
be interested to notice how often the scholars’ work passes 
through stages similar to those wiT read of in the history of 
mathematical progress. We find jndices “ muddled ” becaas:* 
the boy has been prevented from writing “ a a a a a ” when he 
would have done so had not " a® ” been given to him. (Sec A 
Study of Mathematical Education, p. 257 and elsewhere; also 
reference on p. 1 93.) 

One further point with regard to the setting down. Scrap 
paper and marginal work are forb’dden; work which cannot 
be done " mentally " must appear «n the paper as a part of the 
orderly solution oi the problem. . , 

Constant reference is made throughout the,course to* approxi- 
mation. Very early on the scholars become acquainted with 
tH^f(Ri*th!^j approximation is involved in all measurementr. 
This should inhUtVice their work in the solution of problems, 

. and they should critically examine to what degree of accuracy 
the answer may be determined. Methods of shortening the 
work by keeping within ^he limits of accuracy dettrmined by 
the data can be early introduced when decimal notation is 
used. 

The scholars should be trained to make an approximate 
estimate of the numerical size of tlje answers to problems. Lf 
this is done, it is an exceptional occurrence for an answer to. be 
: • given which is many times too large or too small. 
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^ *rhe necessity for drill work, in the lower classes especially, 
should not be lost sight of in our anxiety to teach by rational 
methods. t Thus, when a multiplication table is constructed it 
should be learned and learned thoroughly. To give dexterity 
in Gomputation,’practice in handling ntimber should follow the 
work based on definite magnitudes, and “sharp practice” in 
mental arithmetic should also form part of the work in junior 
classes. ')The tim'fe for the bulk of this mechanical work is while 
the scholars are in the lower classes and the emulative instincts, 

. • Jl • . 

as thejesuits long ago taught us, can quite properly be resorted 
to, as an incentive to improvement in accuracy and quickness. 
Just as at an earner period gaiK^ with dominoes and bean-bags 
form ^he best introduction to ideas oj number, so at this period 
these competitive and self-assertive instincts enable the boy and 
girl to secure a mastery of the number-machine as a mechanical 
tool. 

• A weekly revision test on, back work is set in all the classes, 
and if a rule is found to be rusty a little practice is given for 
about ten minutes at the commencement of each lesson during 
the next week. This method of revision is also found useful 
when a new rule has been learned. As soon as the lesson period 
arrives some scholar, without waiting for the teacher to enter 
the classroom, puts a few example on the blackboard for the 
class to solve, e.g., the scholars may have been learning how to 
decimalise mopey ; at the commencement of the lesson a scholar 
'writes three or four examples on the board, which are worked 
by the class. * 

It is seen from* the syllabus that a topic is nf>H]yated 
exhaustively before ^a fresh one is introdufsd? 'A period of 
intensive study may be taken in order to get the fundamental 
principles clear, but further developments and more difficult 
application^ are taken later. For example, decimal fractions 
are introduced in Class IV., but with very simple applications 
only. After the scholars are familiar lyith this method of 
representing tenths, etc, and can use the decimal p6i<'.t in simple 
calculations; they pass on to the further study of vulgar 
fwictions, but to the fnd Kif their last year in school they 
constantly extend their knowledge and understanding of the 
decimal notation. Opportunities often occur for extending the 
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meaning of arithmetical processes already learned when fhe 
questions set in the weekly test are worked through in class, and 
this use for the test, especially in the upper classes, should not 
be neglected. 

Class III. — Addition — The scholars are ^aul'ht, to add 
by making up tens, e.g., 7 + 8=(7 + 3) + 5 = io+5. Later, this 
step is missing in the mental work, and the ;,eholar “says” 
7 + 8 = 15 at once, because he is familiar With the«r<aiait. It 
shortens the work to be able to pick out tens quickly, provided 
numbers making the ten are near together in the column or line. 

To add 9, add 10 and take away i (practice should be given, 
e.g., 14, 23, 32, 41, 50, etc.). E?ftvnple in addiUon ; — * 



5 ) 


1? 

For a time the scholars find it a help to mark the tens as 
shown. The order in which the •numbers are added is clear , 
from the following: — 

10, 20, 21, 26, 36, 42. ^ • 

In adding money the farthings column i^ added by making 
Qscraes : the pence column, by making ap shilling;?; the 
shillings coluihi,'; by making up pounds (though some find it 
quicker to add this column in tens). This is quicker than abiding 
in tens and then dividing by 4, 12, and 20, e.g . : — 
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*rhe following are the steps in the process of the addition : — 
id., 2d., carry 2. 

* IS., 2 S., 2 s. ^d., 3s. gd., carry 3. 

IIS., £1. ns., £1. 19s., £2. 19s., £$. 5 s. 

Another plan'for the steps might be: — * * 

id, 2d., carry 2. 

IS. ( 10 + 2 *), 2 s. (with 6+6), 3s. (with 8+4), 3s. gd., carry 3. 
iis.'( 8 + 3 ),- 2 Is. (with 7+3), 35s. (with 8+2+4), 65s. (with 
the.t^re^ tens)=;^3, 5s. 

[There may be varieties in these short cuts, but every scholar 
should be shewn kow such helps can be used, while he is plastic 
enough to be abfe to adapt his counting to a good shortening 
system.] » 


Subtraction . — This is treated as complementary addition, 
being first introduced by problems which enquire : “ What must 
he^dded to 8 things to make 1 5 things ?" etc. (the making up of 
tens is again used : 8 “ and what ” to make 15 ? 8 + 2 = 10, add 
5 = 15. 8 + 7 = 15); and problems which involve a missing line 
in an addition sum, e.g .: — A boy sows 137 beans in five rows — 
26 in the first row, 27 in the second, 25 in the third, and 28 in 
the fourth. How many does he sow in the fifth row.? 


26 

27 
2 
2: 


4 




*• — 31 beans. Answer. 


The first column adds up to 26. We thefTa^— “ 26 and 
what, to make a number with 7 in the units place?” 

26 and I =27, carry ib and 3 = 13. 

The method of complementary addition is used with a view i 
to the “Italian” method of long divisji^n later. In money 
sums the same method is used as in the addifton .Sir 
‘ ;^2 8 3 j 

, • 15 6i 


£i 12 8f 
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f d. and Jd. = i Jd., carry id. 

yd. and 5d.=is., yd. and 8d.=is. 3d., carry is. 

16 and 4=20, 16s. and 12s. =£1. 8s., carry i. i and 1-2, 
Tables. — The tables are constructed by counting in groups, 

* e.g., four times by counting in groups of four^ They should 
be learned in the usual form, viz. : — • 

3x5 = 15 ^ • 

3x0=18, etc, * * f 

and also in the form — ^ 

5x3 = 15 V 

6x3 = 18, etc, * 

in order to make thoroughly fanfijiar the two >^ys of regarding 
the factors and product, e .^. : — ^ 

15 inches =5 groups each of three inches, 
or 3 groups each of five inches.^' 

The tables of weights and measufts are l&rned as they at.’, 
required, e.g., the Metric Weights in .Class V., when the amoutlts’ 
of impurity in samples of river water are compared. At firsr 
only those weights and measures are taken which are necessary 
for the solution of such problems as may be set. There is no 
necessity, for example, to study the whole of the square measure 
table because square inches and square feet are introduced. 
The table is added to as need arises, and the scholars ought to 
have a good idea of the magnitude of the measurements they 
are dealing with. Scholars cannot be expected to make a 
rational enquiry into a problem if the units of mea$urement 
used are merely so many words to them. The writer recently 
wjilphed ^ group of scholars solving a proh*'''Tn in which the 
term " acres ’^occurred. The variation in Jhe solutions offered 
suggested the enquiry: “What is the area in acres of the 
' school grounds ?” The qptimates varied from ^ acre to ‘200 
acres — the actual area is 2^ aejes. , 

Short Division. — The two ways of regarding the factors of 
a product, me ntioned ,aba ve. apply in division as in multiplica- 
- tion. The s|«!lienf may be a “ number of times ” or a “ concrete 
, quantity,” and the remainder should be presented a? something 
separate from the quotient, e.g. : Divide 85 pence equally amon^ 

r .V tSee McLellan and Dewey: Psychology of Number, pp. 72-78 and 

vij. 
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tlfree boys. 88 pence equals three groups each of 29 pence and 
id. over: — 

d. 

3\8i 

' ' 29d . each and id.fleft. , 

How many threepences in 88 pence? 88 pence equals 29 
groups each c<f 3d., and id. over. 

V .U 

3 \-M_ 

, 29 groups + id. 

Objects are divided into groups and the “figuring” corre- 
sponding to the practical processes is done immediately after, 
so thot the two are connected. For I'xample, when the scholars 
are beginning to divide by factors we present a problem such 
as the following 

< Tf we have 112 books to divide among the classes of the 
"chool, giving 1 5 to each class, how many classes can be sup- 
plied, and will any books be left over? Someone will quickly 
suggest that it is best to count out fives first and then put three 
fives together. The 112 books are actually divided into piles 
of five and then the arithmetical work is done on the board: — 
S\ 112 

22 pilescf 2 books. 

r The 22 piles are now grouped in threes. One pile is left, and 
this is a "pile of Srbooks, so the remainder is not i, but 5 : — 
5 \_LI£ 

3 ! 83 + 2 books) 

7 + 5 books/ 

Aaswer . — 7 classes can be supplied and 7 books are left over. 
Class IV. Metric System , arid Decimals . — ^Additional 
interest will be given to the introduction of the Metric System 
in Class IV. since the scholars are ju^ beginning to learn the 
language spoken by the French people^TSrnstsi^ales are pro- 
vided; the .lengthof the metre is compared with that of the yard; 
distances are estimated in nietresand measured in metres roughly 
by striding or by using knotted string or the metre rule. More 
accurate measurements necessitate the introduction 0/ ded-* 


+ 7booksp"^°“P®°f5. + 2book:. 'y 

' 17 » *5. + 1 group of 5 books] 
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loetres, centimetres, and for shorter distances millimetres. A 
large number of measurements arc made, and measurements 
involved in the craft-work are used for this purpose.* The 
^same measurements will be expressed in different ,ways, e.g,, 
23 decimetres k 2 m. 3 d.m* etc. The scholars’ rufes are (narked 
in cms. and mms. in addition to inches. ^ * 

The decimal point is introduced as ashoQt waji^or distinguish- 
ing mms. and cms. At the same time stress is laid on tne fact 
that mms. are tenths of cms. The writing of and cms. in 
terms of the metre introduces two places of decimals, and hijally 
mms. will give three places as representing tt nths, hundredths 
and thousandths of a metre. (?t is interesting to note that 
many children suggest writing 3 dm. 4 cm. 8 mm. as 3-4-8 dm.)^ 
Practical problems which require the addition of a series of 
lengths, or the difference of two lengths, 01^ the division or 
multiplication of a length introduce the decimal point into 
simple calculations, for these are done after the practical wort. 
For example, the scholars are required to find a fourth of 
1-36 dms., a line 1-36 dms. long is drawn and divided into two 
equal parts (with dividers or compasses on the usual method 
for the bisection of a line) and one of the parts bisected again. 
The division is now done arithmetically in the two stages, • 
reference being made at each step to the line. Since the divisions 
are taken in connection with concrct* quantities the question of 
remainders is quite simple, e.g., required to find the sixth part 

of 1-37 m. • 

t)\ 1-37 jn. 

Here we have a remainder of 5; it is cl( 3 arly 5 centimetres, 
and these can be divided again by calling them 50 mm. {(we 
may here add 0 at the end bf 1^7) : 6 into 50 goes 8 times and 
2 mm. left over. • * 

6\ I 37 m. 

m. + 2 mm. 

The < more intelligent scholars will suggest calHng these 
2 mms. 20 tenths of a mm., but the sixth, of this is less than' 
half a mm., and so we do not take the division any further, 

' *>See Cajori. History of Mathematics, p. iS3- 
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Kence we get 228 m. to the nearest mm. Quite young children 
easily understand such examples as these, and the foundation 
is here c laid for rational solutions later. Thus, when the 
problem of how far to , take the division is referred to the 
nature pf the data and the remaindei^we shall net receive such 
answers«as ^-6378 cms. as a possible length for the side of a 
triangle. As soon as scholars feel familiar with the notation 
they wjll attempt arithmetical solutions rather than those by 
measurement. 

Multiplicafion and division by 10 arc early introduced for 
the purpose of “ changing,” e.g.^ dms. to cms., and this is shown 
by thc‘*movemcrt of the dcci hal point. Later on this will be 
generalised in some such form as : —The movement of the point 
one place to the right make hundredths into tenths, etc., i.e., we 
are multiplying by ten. 

The next step fs to use\he decimal point to denote tenths of 
inches and later tenths of £^1; and so finally generalised as 
-^'denoting tenths of anything and finally " tenths.” 

The practical work involved in this measurement and esti- 
mation of lengths is sure to bring out the meaning cf an 
approximation, viz., a rough measurement. For example, it is 
.not necessary, or easily possible, to measure the length of a 
room to the nearest mm. ; it is therefore measured to the nearest 
cm. 

In the same way an average measurement can be introduced 
when scholars measure the same object and get different 
results; when this happens they often suggest that the best 
answer would be a number in between the two (a^‘‘ mediyjji ” 
number), to find which “ add them and halve th^ result.” The 
word " average ” is given, and scholars quickly refer to cricket 
averages; the average height and weight of the class can be 
found. ) 

li k 

Such problems may quite well lead to the necessity for 
knowing how to divide by numbers j«.b|ch are greater than 12 
and will not factorize. This is “ long^viSi®^ ” and the 
scholars see a definite purpose in learning a long ' division 
■method. They may^have already learned the long multiplica- 
tion method, which we describe in the next paragraph, if occa- 
sion has arisen either in craft work or practical mathematic^ 
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Traditionally, work in multiplication is expected to precede 
work in division, but this logical order only concerns the early 
stages of the Four Rules. The two processes here described 
for "Long” Multiplication and "Long” Division have little 
•connection an^ can be learned at any time in this yeaf which 
is found convenient. . 

The Italian method is learned straight away: — 

48-5 inches. Answer. 

23) II 163 inches 
^196 ' 

12-3 • 

•8 inches. 

(Note. — The answer is written “above the dividend in oraor 
to get correct place value when decimals are used; this plan 
also saves space.) 

The working is as follows: — 2 is^used as a testing figure 
(had the divisor been 29 then the testing figure would have ‘ 
been 3), 23 may go five times or four times; 5 is quickly calcu- 
lated to be too much because of the carrying figure. 4x3 = 12, 
12 and 9 = 21, carry 2; 4x2 = 8, 8 and 2 = 10, 10 and l = 11, etc. 

The same method is used in division of money. 

Long Multiplication. — In multiplication the figure of highest 
place value is used as the fir^ multiplier, this with a view to ' 
approximate multiplication later, e.g . . — 

3678 >?83 

294240 
1 1034 

305274 . 

Most likely the 0 before the 4 will be used for a time, but it 
will be found in due cour^se to be unnecessary; for we agree 
that units in the product are U) be written under unjts in the 
multiplicand, etc. 

In multiplication of ijoney by numbers greater than 12 the 
most useful rule for numbers which will not factorise is to 
choose 12 for one multiplier and for numbers which do factorise 
to use 12 as a factor if possible; and tlys will soon be dis-" 
covered by the scholars. This at once changes farthings to 
threepences and pence to shillings, 37 is taken as ('12 x 3) + 1. 
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^ Factors . — The scholars have been familiar with factors from 

the time they commenced to construct their multiplicatio 
tables, although the name may not have been used. 

Class V. onwards it becomes more and more useful in 
metical ,wofk to be able to resolve qiaickly a number 
factors and tell when a number is prime, e.g., in findinj^.j| 
L.C.M. of a series of denominators and in all operations 
" cancelling ” mdy facilitate the solution. 

Tests for factors are first definitely developed in Class 
from' observations on the multiplication tables. ScholarP 
develop an “ac'^uired interest ” in the series of numbers pre- 
sented in the tables and are fcady from observation to find a 
test to tell when a number is in a certain table. For example, 
to test if a number is divisible by 3. Many observations are 
made, e.g., the sequence of numbers in the units place; the 
^ succession of 3 ones, 3 twos, 4 threes, etc., in the tens place 
(some scholars arc keen to puzzle out and offer correct explana- 
tions of these things). Each observation is examined as to its 
value as a test for the factor 3, and it is not long before the fact 
that the sum of the digits is divisible by 3 is discovered. Tests 
for 2, 3, 5, 10 arc found (4, 9, ii being left till later on). 
Scholars should frequently have practice in resolving numbers 
into their prime factors, an exercise which will be found helpful 
in giving mechanical dexterity in dividing as well as in factor- 
„ ising. Problems such as “ How many divisors must we test a 
number with befpre concluding that it is prime?” will be dis- 
cussed as they arise. 

Class V. fractions . — There is nothing new td''fhe‘S 
in the idea involv^id in the process of fractioning,* .mil 
operations of addition, subtraction, etc, using the fr 
notation require separate formal study. 

The early work in each of the processes is taken in com 
with definite measured quantities with which the scholai^ 
familiar, e.g., length, area, weight, etc. 

{a) The Method of Notation is first made clear, commefld 
with fractions which the* scholars have been accustomedi 


••a 



"^Psychology of Number, chap. vii. 
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represent with the usual notation, e.g., Jin., fin., fd., etc. The 
piewing of each of the figures in the fraction should be made 
site, e.g., in fin. the 4 shows that we arc dealing with 
lis of an inch., t.e., the length obtained by dividmg an inch 
! 4 equal jiarts ; the 3 flenotes that in the length we are meas- 
there are three of these quarter inches. Other examples 
Ppfe tfiken and the scholars given practice in measuring in quarter 
^^es, tenths of an inch, etc., and in expressing the .’leasure- 
:|lttwt in fractional notation. The name “ fraction”, is given to 
,'iiumbers of this kind, but no attempt is made to formally 
define “ fraction.” [This is usually done by .saying a fraction 
is pari of a whole, but how is th« scholar to krtcrpret V iu.-li, 
where the whole referred to^ is the inch ?] The scholars should 
have a clear understanding of “ fraction ” and be able to state 
in their own words the fact that the lower figure (named 
denominator) tells the number of R}ual parts into which 
certain unit has been divided for the„ purpose of making a fresh 
measuring unit; and that the figure above the line (the" 
numerator) tells the number of these parts in tlie whole which 
is being measured. [The further interpretation of the fraction 
as expressing ratio is reserved till later, see p. 238.] Numerous 
exercises are given on finding given fractions in connection with* 
length, weight and area (reCtangles, squares, using squared 
paper and by folding and cutting, up). The scholars should 
always write down the fraction they have measured, and if they 
are encouraged to be on the “ look-out ” they will disco\<er many 
things for themselves. They will gradually reach the 
generalisation that a fraction has two intcrpr: : tions (although 
they cannot express this in words), e.g., ^in. is*^ of l inch, 
and i of 2 inches. (Cf. the two ways of regarding factors and 
producti p. 223.) 

Equivalence qf Fractions . — The equivalence of 
frndtions is their most important property, and unless this is 
t^E^iighly understood., -rom knowledge gained in the first 
Ij^l^ce bv practical experience, the operations of addition and 
id^action are mere mechanical juggling. 

. .HpThe teacher purposely gives problems w))ich lead to the study' 
6l the equivalence of fractions. For example, the scholars are 
hsked to draw a line fin. long, then one |fin. long. The lines 
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are the same length. Someone notices that 12 is 4 x 3 and 16 is 
4x4 and the reason is soon stated by some scholar. They are 
now asked to draw a line as long as fin. but measured in 
eighths of an inch. The same kind of thing is found &s before, 
and finally we "get a series of equal f factions: — c 

, 4 ~i6 8 12 

This is 'i epeate’d with another measurement and another series 
of equal fractions obtained. The scholars are now on the 
" track ” of equivalent fractions and trying to express the rule 
for ascfirtaining'-when two fractions are equal. In all such 
work the scholafe should write down their observations; this 
gives the slower scholars a chance to discover things for them- 
selves. 

When the rule has been formulated by a large majority of 
<. thi; scholars it is time to take some collective work to get the 
»Jtule expressed in as good a form as possible, e.g., “Two 
fractions are equal if the numerator and denominator of one 
multiplied or divided by the same number gives the numerator 
and denominator of the other, or “If both fractions can be 
shown to be equal to another fraction,” etc. The reason is also 
understood, and scholars can express it in particular cases, e.g., 
“If we multiply the denominator by two this will make the 
parts half the size, and we 'must take twice as many of them 
to get the same fraction as before.” 

Practice work is given in changing fractions, in showing by 
diagrams (using squared paper, circles, triangles^ involving 
much practical geometry) that certain fractions a^ equivalent; 
the term “ common "denominator ” is introduced and fractions 
exffressed with the same denominator as required by such 
problems as “ Is 4 of a plot qf ground equal to jx of the 
plot ?” 

[It will be observed that inductiv^vwork of the above kind 
lends itself very readily to division into the “ Four *’ (see 
Principles bf Class Teaching, Chapter XIII.), althouglTthe steps 
have not been mentioned as such in the above sections.] 

(c) Addition and Subtraction . — Simple problems are set 
which require the addition of fractions, e.g., scholars ase askeef 
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to find what ^in. makes, by reference to their rulers; the 
answer is given |in. ; this is written down iin.-l- 3 in. = Jin.^ 
The scholars must have noticed the J in. equal to the Jin. when 
they were solving the problem, and their attention is drawn more 
directly to ^lis by the <]uestion, “ Could you Jiavfe found the 
value of iin. f gin. without your rulers ?” and the answ,?r will be 
given “Jin. may be called Some scholars may find 

difficulty in adding Jin. and Jin.; they have not got thirds of 
an inch marked on their rulers; reference is made to simpler 
examples like the Ain. -f- ;4in., and the fact is more clearly empha- 
sised that both fractions are expressed with the sai le d?nomi- 
nator for the purpose of adding,, The fact tljat both iract'-vis 
must be expressed with the same denominator never seems to 
cause any difficulty. Someone is quick to suggest that each 
can be expressed in twelfths, and we get : — 

•• 

i' 1" 6 " 4" lo" s" , 

+ ■ = — + — — — =~ 

2 3 12 12- IJ 6 

2 '' I " 

or taking we get 



1 2 
6 ^6 


5 

6 


Other examples of a similar* kind .re taken, e.g. (i) Find the 
value of • 


«s 



5 = 1 ?^' 

» 16 


10" 9"^ 19" 
16 ^ 16 16 


16 


# 


(2) Draw a rectangle jin. by, 2in. and find the value of J of 
the rectangle rectangle. (If lin. squared paper is used the 
twelfths are clearly m^irked.) Similar problems using other 
measures are set and the problem of finding the difference of 
fractions introduced ; this presents no fresh difficulty. 

The advantage of using the lowest common denominator 
will most likely not be realised until problems are set which 
• require, the addition of three or four fractions. For example, 
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in' one case the scholars were required to add the following 
'iSeries of fractions : — 


t. 

(ii.) + 

' ' 10 15 JO 


(iii.) -+5 + -^ 

391*. 

(iv.) -4 + -- 

36-24 


The fifst three sums were solved by everyone in the same way, 
for the common denominator was simply seen/ but in the 
fourth sum different denominators had been used by different 
^scholars. Their solutions were put on the board, and it was 
agr^d that the solution using the lowest common denominator 
was the easiest. 


We have now arrived at “To add fractions we must reduce 
them to a common denominator, and it is easiest to use the 
lowest common denominator.” The question now is “ How to 
£'nd the L.C.D. (or L.C.M. of the denominators).” The sug- 
gestions of the scholars will determine how the difficulty is to be 
attacked — the discussion will lead to an examination of the 
•factors of ea(!:h number, and, as one boy said (in the class in 
which the examples used in this Section were worked through), 
"Factorise each number and take out the factors you need,” 
le. 

36=3x3x2x2 
c 24=3x2x2x2 

Then thq L.C.M. must be a number which has for its prime 
factors 2 threes and 3 twos; the L.C.M. is: — 

3x3x2x2x2V,. 

It may be noted here that in all subsequent work l^e L.C.M. 
is, written down straight a)yay, and left as a series of prime 
factors connected by the sign for multiplication. The factors 
by which each denominator has to be multiplied are thei) quite 
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obvious without requiring a series of divisions to be performed, 
e.g.:— 


>S 25 9 63 

* 7 + 210 *-63 + 1400 -325 = 167 3 -32^ =1348* 
*S^3X5X3X7 V ’ 


etc. • 

The factors of each denominator are seen and only Qhose not 
already entered as part of the L.C.M. are added. * 

Drill work in factorising and finding L.C.M. sho' ld rfow be 
given. Examples such as the alljpve are set fdl" drill w*urk, niso 
more problems requiring the representation of the fractions, 
e.g.: — A school garden is* 60 yards long and 20 yards* wide; 
it is divided into plots as follows:— J for potatoes, J for 
cabbage, J for beet, J for parsnips, a<»d the remainder for bear;. 
Draw a plan of the garden to scale showing the division into* 
plots. Simple problems involving the addition and subti’act^n 
of fractions in connection with weights and measures and 
money, such as are found in any text-book, are also given. 

{d) There is no need to take in detail the method of teaching 
multiplication and division of fractions. Teachers will di^ 
cover much of interest in thi* connection in The Psychology of 
Number of McLellan & Dewey. ^ 


(«) The interchange of vulgar and decimal fractions is taken ^ 
nekt, and the decimal equivalents of vulgar fractions most 
commonly met with should be committed to ipemory, e.g. • — 
J=- 5 . i=- 25 . i= 75 . i=- 3 . §='6, ^ 125, etc., , 

and also the most familiar percentages : — * * 

2i%= w (also 6d. in ;fi), 5%=,V(also fs. in 
33i%=i. etc. 

Recurring decimals occur in such work, and the method of 
expressing them is show^' J--3 and are the only ones of 
importance, at this stage, and if in the course of work a recur- 
ring d^imai occurs the best method of treating it is discussed 
then and there. Sums set for the purpose of introducing 
operations with recurring decimals are not given, for they are 
I for most part meaningless and serve no useful purpose. 
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Practice Methods. — The syllabus states that practice methods 
are taught. This means that the scholars are made familiar 
with the , method termed “ Practice " for doing certain calcula- 
tions, and they are ready to apply the method when opportunity 
offers. This docs not necessitate the working of a large number 
of clumsy exercises of the type — “ Find the cost of 4 bushels 
3 pecks 1 gallon 2 quarts at £1. 17s. 4d. per quarter” (taken 
from a ^fandard text-book). Many examples occur where a 
practice method may be used, and any scholar properly trained 
will use the method whether he knows the name “practice” or 
not. 

< 

For example — (i) Find the cost of 55 books at is. 8d. each. 

. s. d. 

Cost at 2s. od. = ' 110 o 
.. 4d- = 18 4 

, „ IS. 8d. = ;^4 II 8 

"'(2) 367-45 X •;25 

257-215 ( = 7 times) 

918625 (= 025 times = 

' 266-40125 

r 

(3) Find the Compound Interest on £58. 15s. for two years 
'at 3f%. (See Class VIII. Syllabus.) 

£ 

1st year’s int. = 58 75 X 

1-4688 (2i%=^) 

^ • -7344 (ti%~TO) 

■ ft 

, 2nd year’s int.=6o-y532 x ^ 

1-5238'' 

-7619 

Amount =63-2389 
Principal =58-75 

I ‘ 

Compound Interest =;£4-4889= £4. 9s. gd. to nearest id. • 
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Decimaltsation of Money. — The following method is used in 
many business houses and is the quickest, so far as we are 
aware, which is employed for this purpose. The result can be 
secured to any degree of accuracy. We give hejre the entire 
method, altllough the complete process is not enfployed until the 
scholars are familiar (in Class VI.) with the interchange of 
vulgar and decimal fractions. In Classes IV. and W the steps 
preliminary to this work will be found in the syllabus^ 

A table is first worked out as follows . 

2s. od. I 

IS. od. - ;6 05 

6d. - £o 2<3 
Id. = ;£'OOI 

IS. 6d. = £ 075 

It is clear that the first decimal place will represent florins since 
every florin is £-i, e.g., 8s.=£-4. 

The ^rst step then is to pick out- florins and the first dedAnal 
place is written down. [The ;f'OOi is called a mil, and we say 
IS. -50 mils (;£'-o 50 ), 6 d .-25 mils, |d. = l mil and 5*4 mil,|d = 3./j- 
mils (■oo3j|*j-), 2fd = ii|| mils (oiiJJ) etc.] 

The second step is to pick out from the sum of money given 
either is. 6d. (75 mils), is. (50 mils), or 6d. (25 mils). The 
number of mils thus obtained is r .ted mentally. 

The third step is to change the remaining pence and farthings 
to farthings. Call them mils and 24ths ; add th« mils to those 
already obtained and ivrite down the second and thipd decimal 
places. . 

When the scholars arc learning it will he lound sufficifni to 
stop here and simply write, for exampfi^ i6s.* 3|d. =;f'8i4V| 
or £ 814 • 

So far, all the work has been done mentally and at a glance. 
We must now convert the #4ths to a decimal. . -This is the 
fourth and last step. If the fraction is one whose decimal 
equivalent is known, 'Mg., ir = a= i25, then the remaining 
decimal places are added at once; if not, then we reduce the 
fraction in firder to perform the division mentally.’ We cancel 
by 4 always ; this gives a denominator orf 6, and the numerafor 
is simply the number of pence and decimals of a penny (above 
6d.),^'i#hich we have in the sum given. 
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^ Examples. — In the following examples the stqjs in the 
working are put down, but it must be understood that all the 
work is "mental ” and the only figures written are those of the 
answer. This must be insisted on right from the beginning, 
and speed will soon be developed (20 £«conds is ample time to 
decimalise any sum of money) : — 

J- 17s. 3 id. ^ 

i 6 s. od. = £ 8 ;it 5 - 8 . 

is.^od. = 50 mils. 

3fd. = 1 5 It piils 

, iHi ==-625 £5865625. 

• 2. £8.' ns. 5d. , 

los. od. = £-5 £8 5. 

IS. od. = 50 mils. * 

5d. = 2o|‘ mils £8 57083. 

3. £4. los. 8d. ' 1 

« c los. od. = £ 5 £4-5. 

* 8d. = iof2s.=£o3 £4-53- 

When the scholars are familiar with the method the work 
may be shortened a little by missing out the “ 24ths ” step and 
saying at once, for example, 5jd. = 22 mils+ mils. And 
if will now be found easier to convert all the pence into 
farthings, and if 6d. is present add i and call them mils, e .^..- — 

1. £3. 13s. 8|d. 

I2S. od. = £- 6 . 

' IS. od. = 50 mils. 

8}d. =--^ 34 farthings=35 V ™ls- 

£3. 13s. 8^d. = £3-685416. 

2. £2. 6 s. lod. 

lod. — 41 mils+ ^mils. 

£2. 6s. lod. = £2-3416. . 

It has b^n found that very average scholars with a short 
practice each day for two or three weeks can decimalise any 
sum of money in a very short time. That the practice is worth 
it will not for a moment be questioned by those who, by 
experience, have found the value of this rule throughout all the 
work in arithmetic involving money. After the reverse process 
has been learned it is a matter of experience to decide when a 
sum of money shall be decimalised and when the decimal shall 
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be reconverted. In future the scholars must be on the look-out 
for chances to decimalise, and for a while the teacher may'^^ 
purposely introduce a large number of examples which clearly 
call for decimalisation. For examplp, the problem may necessi- 
tate finding^the 2Sth part of £Sg. los. 6d. , • 

los. 6d. ,-o - , * 

- = ;C-89525x4. , 

= £3-58i- • 

=-- £^. i IS. 7 |d. to nearest fafthing. 


£Bg. 


25 


This is all the “ figuring ” required and the sum is done in 30 
seconds. Or again, find the Si'mplc Interest ;f8J3. los. for 
three years at 4% ; — '# ^ * 

g j _ ^863'^ X 4 X 3- , 

= j£8-635 X 12. 

= ;Cio3-62 •• " 

= £103. I2s. 5 d», to nearest id. • 


The Reverse Process . — An approximation is sometimes neces- 
sary here, for we cannot always convert the decimal to its exact 
equivalent in £. s. d. We may go to the nearest id. or to the 
nearest ^d. as required, and at the most we shall never nee;l 
more than four figures after \he dec’mal point. The following 
shows the method of working toJ;he nearest farthing, but thc^ 
process may stop at any point if the required degrpe of accuracy 
has been attained: — , 

First Step . — The first decimal place repr^jents florins. 

Second Step . — From the mils pick out either ^5 (is. dal.), 50 
(is.), or 25 (6d.) if one of these is present.* 

# 

Third Step . — Call tho remaining mils farthings, less l4ths 
of a mil, then : — , • . 

(a) If three figures after the point arc given, we subtract a 
farthing if wc Ijave more than I 3 mils remaining after 
*• the, second step. 

^ * 

(Jb) If four figures are given, we must determine (^ 

example) whether it is ncce'ssar^ to subtract a farthing 
or not. 
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Examples: (i) £3.596. ' 

• £-5 = I os. 

75 mils = IS. 6d. 

21 mils=^5}d- mil = 5d. to nearest Jd. 

' . £ 3 ' 596 =£ 3 - IIS. iid.^ 

0 (2) £3-5968 =£3. IIS. iijd. to nearest Jd., for at 

the last step we get ( - J + mil, which is 
■ less than ^ mil, hence we do not take ^d. 
off. [We might have said £3-5968 = 
^3'597-"£3- I Is- I lid- But £-5964 could 
* not have been written £-596 to work to the 

^ nearest J^d.J 

. (3) £47875 =£4- 15s- yd- 

£-7 = I4S- 

£0875 = 1 of 2 S.= IS. 9 d. 

« Square Root. — The work on areas will bring in the necessity 
fota rule to find the square loot of a number. The rule will be 
given at this stage without attempting any other explanation 
than the use of the periods. 

Ratio. — Ratio expresses the relation, with respect to magni- 
tude, between quantities of the same kind. This relation, which 
hks been implicit in all operations of multiplication, division 
and fractioning, is now made explicit. 

We commence with the enquiry as to how to represent the 
size of oqe quantity compared with another, e.g.^ length ain. 
compared with 3in'., that is the relation of 2in. to 3in. as unity. 
2in. is S of 3in. This comparison is expressed by the word 
"ratid,” and we are said to find the ratio of 2in. to 3in. The 
ratio equals 2in. is 3 of 3in. In the same way 3in. is 

I (rbad 3 halves) of 2in. and the ratiq of 3in. to 2in. is written 
|. Every ratio is expressed in tjiis fractional form and con- 
versely every fraction represents a ratio, e.g., 4, 6 is I of 7 
and 7 is J of 6, i.e., the fraction expresses completejv the rela- 
tion of 6 to 7 as unity and of 7 to 6 as unity. 

The scholars express a large number of ratids and the 
eifamples make clear that t>he quantities must be of the same 
kind and expressed in the same units. Ratios are experi- 
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mentally determined in the Science work, and such problems 
.should be set in these words: “Find the ratio of,” etc. (see p. ' 

213)- 

Constant Ratio and Profortion. (See Syllabus Vl!-VII.). — 

• Certain ratios measured* by the scholars are fqund to be con- 
stant, ^he scholars are asked to find the rat|o of the 
height of an equilateral triangle to the length of tHc base. The 
scholars draw triangles of various sizes a'nd find on comparing 
results that the ratio is approximately the same in eaJh case — 
the ratio is said to be constant. » » * 

The scholars are asked to give examples of oth. r cdhstant 
ratios, * • 

Cireumference of a circle ^ 22 . ^ 

Diameter ?, >, 7 ’ * 

diagonal of square to side of square; examples from bartering, 
number of eggs to number of pencoT)aid (cmly true for small 
quantities), etc. • ‘ 

The graphs showing the variation of such quantities itre 
drawn and found to be all straight lines passing through the 


origin. 

The above relations may be expressed in another way, as . 
may be seen if a series of values are put down as follows : — ^ 
Circumference ... 2i ii 33 44 66 cms. 

Diameter 7 3J loj 14 21 cms. 

The ratio of any pair of circumferences is equal tq the ratio of 

22 * 
the corresponding pair of diameters ^ 

“proportional to” is introduced — the circum 'r rence is said to 

be proportional to the diameter. ^ • 

The work for some time now deals with* proportion until the 

scholars thoroughly undeptand the meaning of " proportional 

to ” (though their method of ^pressing the fact may be to say, 

“ I£ the base is doubled* the height is doubled,” elc.). The 

scholars arr asked for examples, and in every case the pairs of 

ratios are bitten down'^nd their equality tested either by 

cancelting iii\*t3imple cases, by cross multiplicatioi* or by the 

22 ^ • 
standard test, e.^. .--r-Is y = ^ ? 7 oi 22, then loj should be 

•If 3^- 22 is I of 33 then 7 should be | of loj. - 
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The two equal ratios are said to " make a frofortion ** and the 
' 4 numbers are said to be “ in proportion ” Some exercises are • 
given in completing proportions — given three terms to' find the 
fourth — the proportion is always expressed as two equal 
fractions. ' , 

In the , early problems involving the principle of proportion 
(not problem's worked " by proportion ” as if proportion were 
some rule for solvvng problems) the scholars should be required 
to express in words the fact that certain measurements are in 
proportion (and if any supposition is implied this should be 
clear).' The equal ratios will then be written down and the 
missing S^erm be expressed by x or some other symbol, e,g .: — 

If 38 men, all paid at the same rate, earn £3- 3s. 4d., what 
will 133 such men earn? The amouat of money paid in wages 
is proportional to the number of men working : — 

(a) 38 £ 3 - 3 ^- 4 d. 

*33“!J| of £3.3s.4d. 

This is then stated as follows : — 

(A) If 38 men earn £^. 3s. 4d. 

Then 133 men earn £3. 3s. 4d. x 133 
. 38 

* I « * 

(since there are times as many men). 

' It is only a question now of the easiest method of working 
^ out the result. Shall the £, s. d. be left as such or decimalised 
or expressed as at vulgar fraction? Attention is drawn to the 
factors of the numbers 133 and 38; this leads to two possible 
short methods: — (i) 19 is a factor of 38, and £3, 3s. 4d. 
expressed as ;&3J will give the factor 19 in the numerator, or 
(2) 119 may divide into 133. The only divisor we need try is 7 
(since 7x9 gives a 3 in units place). 

So we gtt either — ' ‘ 


jfs. 3S- 4d. X 133 ^1QXI3^ r 

• 2 

3 ® 
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The scholars may soon be allowed to dispense with writing 
down the equal ratios, as in (a), and write only the statement, as • 
in (fi). As soon as a problem is seen to involve proportion the 
solution is written down as a certain .quantity multiplied by a 
’ fraction or series of fractions representing thf rshios of the 
magnitudes ^f the quantities involved. The question of 
inverse proportion is sure to arise in studying the'variation of 
magnitudes of quantities, and examples dre qot lacking in the 
Science course. This should present no difficulty if tile direct 
proportion has been thoroughly understood, o » • 

It may be noted here that scholars should be cnc )urag«ed to 
make up problems for themselv«es; this appli8s also to o' her 
parts of Mathematics. The ability to invent 4 problem (of an 
original type) shows a graiip of the principle involved e(}ually 
with the ability to solve a problem. 

It forms an interesting type of problem t» give a series ot 
pairs of values for two variable quantities, e.^., correspondi.ig • 
readings on Centigrade and Fahrenheit scales, and ask the 
scholars to find out if the values are in proportion or in inverse 
proportion. If neither of these, to see if they can discover the 
relation, i.e., the function which one is of the other; the 
graphical work in this connection is very instructive. 

Class Vni . — The topics treated in text-books under the* 
headings of “Interest,” “Profit and Loss," “Discount," "Stocks 
and Shares,” etc., are applications bf this principle of propor-*** 
tion and of working in percentages as a c*omm*on basis of • 
reckoning. Some teachers would cut these out of the "syllabus 
as being too remote from the scholars’ expcp’‘ *.ce to be of any 
value. But if such topics are taken solely in connection with 
the newspapers and other commercial papers, and examples 
supplied by parents, they are found to be interesting to scholers 
in their last year at school. In the same way some insight is 
gained into the principles bf book-keeping. The acc6unts kept 
in connection with the school camp, garden and games funds 
have been tTOnd to provide adequate material. Thorfchool 
classefi«shoul'iXnot enter into the details of book-keying; for 
every firm in the city has some method peculiar to itself, but 
the fundamental principles apply everywBere. If our scholars 
|ire required to keep our own small accounts they will want to •» 
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know something of book-keeping, and the study can be made 
of a very practical nature. Some of the older boys and girls 
also give assistance in the routine of our school office with the 
same purpose in view. (See p. 35.) 

A. S. Harrison. « 

f- ’ > 

N oteJ— Since the above notes were written a pamphlet, 
Suggestions for the Teaching of Arithmetic'^ (Circular 807), 
has been issued by the Board of Education. Some of the 
methods skown in the above notes are advocated in the circular 
(see .especially paragraphs 5, 12, 15, 25, 41, 56), and although 
much ^f the circular is taken jip with generalisations which can 
be appreciated smly by the experienced teacher, it should be 
rcad^with profit by all teachers of, elementary arithmetic In 
addition to the general acknowledgment in the preface, we 
should express o\ir obligation to Mr. W. J. Deeley, B.A., late 
Head Master of the Fielden School, for his investigations in 
^he teaching of Arithmetic, many of which have been introduced 
into this chapter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ELEMENTARY PLANE. GEOMETRY. * 

• • 

For 'a thot«>ugh understanding of the situatfon in England 
as regards the acquirement of Geometry in school; thft student 
needs to begin with the agitation led by Professor Perry (Brit. 
Assn., Glasgow, 1902) ten years ago. Such in investigation is 
necessary for any teachdr of Mathematics at,jth^ ]»resent time, 
since the schools are still in perplexity. This is, hcwevy, not 
the place to discuss those perpl^ities; the reffwence lijl at the 
end of this chapter may serve as% guide. Djiring the last hve 
years we have endeavourec^ at the Fielden Schools to wobk out 
with the scholars a reasonable method of mastering the elements 
of Geometry, and we offer here a sketch of^the syllabus, pre- 
faced by the grounds on which we commend it. ^ 

I. Growth of Geometrical Experience.— It is a common- 
place that the child, long before he comes to school, is gaining 
those basal experiences of space and form which underlie all 
later acquisition. In the kindergarten these are defined (some- 
times to excess) by giving the young scholar balls, cubes, 

“ bricks,” etc., which help to ^familiarise his mind with precis* 
limits both of line, surface and solid. At this stage, and for 
the next few years, he should not b» offered any formal teachings, 
on such matters, but he will be collecting, on the margin of „ 
attention, a body of ideas more or less accurate, accompanied 
by a vocabulary such as is used by bis elders, relating to aiigle, 
line, solid, area, etc. , 

At about nine most scholars can ccmmepce a definite course 
of mathematical study, i.e., they can begin to memsuret to select 
standards, and to employ units, thus defining experience in 
terms of exact quantity ^exatt, within the limits of their 
instruments). Man at this stage of growth becomes a measur- 
ing creatura^the foundation of all later mathematics is here 
laid, -.jEor fundamental notions of multiplicatmii and 
division, of rltio and monetary value, of direction, are all found 
in such efforts. The child begins to'subdue his little world by 
means of the yard-stick. And at the same time, by means of 
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well-disciplined drill, he can not only gain an empirical mastery 
of these ideas, but can learn to use the tools of calculation with 
rapidity and precision. Great progress has been- made in the 
last ten^ears in working out schemes of study for this period. 
They are compionly grouped under the title of “Praptical"* 
Arithmcvic (see Mathematics Syllabus, Chapter XIII.), though 
that title is misleading, since Geometry and Algebra also make 
a start along with Arithmetic. At the Ficlden School we have 
been especially indebted to the books >yritten by Consterdineand 
Andrew, with' the apparatus which they devised to accompany 
their ''exercises; although a capable teacher can often find 
equally* serviceable material his immediate surroundings. 

So far as Gedinetry is concerned, in the year's from nine to 
twelve, a scholar can accumulate ^a large amount of useful 
practical knowledge on so-called inductive methods, associated 
with mcasuremenf with Arithmetic, see p. 207) and covering 
mcch of the ground formerly treated by art teachers as 
"'Geometrical Drawing.” He measures, and gains clear con- 
cepts of, lines, angles, areas, circles. By perceptual motor 
experience he brings to a head all the vague impressions of 
form and space that have accumulated since babyhood, and he 
^accepts a large stock of elementary truths which to him are by 
these means satisfactorily “ proved.” 

It is in the sequel to this type of experience that the great 
stumbling-block has been found in the schools. Superimposed 
on this stage of development there ensues, in minds of good 
quality, a higher capacity, which we may call a capacity for 
formal reasoning or argument; the growing mind can work on 
this* higher level and begins to " argue." The beginning here 
made with Mathematics extends in later years among scholars 
arid thinkers to every field of human experience.^ In Geometry 
the scholar finds himself able to separate, to abstract the idea 
from the image, and then to recombine these ideas so as to 
create a new structure. 

An absorbing interest to a student of young fLids is to note 
the emergence of this new power, and especially *to watch over 

^As regards moral jfdeas,‘ compare the present writer’s Growth of 
Moral Ideas in Children (Vol. I. of Sadler’s Moral Instruction and 
- Training in Schools). , • 
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its first efforts. In our experience it takes, with average 
scholars, something like six months before they find them- 
selves in this* novel method of handling geometrical f^ts. Of 
course, there are precocious young people who find no difficulty 
in passing fjjpm fact t5 theory. Some distinguished mathe- 
maticians have been able to tackle theoretical geojnet-y before 
the age of ten ; but average scholars, in our experience, ought 
not to make that attempt until twelve, and then require very 
careful handling for a few months; after that critical period 
they sometimes make rapid advance. 

The teacher undertaking to help his scholars over this deli- 
cate ground must be himself (fuit^ clear as to^his goal ;%e must 
recognise that the new wine cannot be contained in the old 
bottles. The scholar has how to argue, to rely wholly upon 
argument. To put this caution in a sentence one may say. 
“When you start arguing, cease meh^uring!” Unfortunately, 
many teachers, impressed by the va-ue of the earlier experience 
in “ practical ” work, often fail to realise the necessity for tnis 
sharp severance between new and old ; and many current text- 
books (to say nothing of obscurantist syllabuses issued by 
Local Examination Boards) mix up the two, sandwiching 
chapters on measurement with chapters of a Euclidean type. , 

If mathematicians would finly rcilect upon the psychology 
of Mathematics they would sooe be convinced that thes<% 
compromises make confusion in the philosophy of the subject 
as much as in the method of teaching. For, in the earlier 
practical work, the scholar’s success depended upon an accu- 
rately measured picture. He was bidden to drutv carefully with 
ruler and compass; he was convinced tha^ things were equal 
because they were made to look so by the ruler. But theoretical 
geometry is independent of appearance ; it must be in the mind, 
apart from sketches made^on jiaper or blackboard. The figure, 
hastily put together, is merely a prop to help the arguer to 
imagine ahsfj’act relationslyps. Hence the first step to take is 
to banish rul^r and compass and encourage the scholar &> make 
free drawingsj ' which are just sufficiently accurate f6r the pur- 
pose of recalling to his thought, w.ithout discord, the pheno>' 
mena before his mind. In other words, he is now to learn, not 
the aid of perceptual experience, but by pure argument, even*’ 
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t when sight would contradict the deduction. All this is quite 
familiar to the adult geometrician, but it has been largely over- 
looked in the years of confusion which have followed on the 
dismissal of Euclid. 

2. Ouu goal then is clear, and teachers of “ th^- old school ” 
who delighted to drive young people through Euclid I. and II. 
before the days of Pcjrry will glad to see that we are revert- 
ing to the severe and simple doctrines of the olden time. But 
it is one thing fo have a clear goal, it is another matter to 
arrive at it ! It was only the select few among our pupils in 
those days who, ever understood the propositions of Euclid ; 
still smaller were|,the number who learnt to argue in Geometry 
for themselves. How remarkably clever was a boy considered 
if he could " do riders ” ! ‘ 

The teacher undertaking to start a class in geometrical , 
^ argument must expect that most of his scholars will at first 
withstand his invitation, simply because they have hitherto 
had no experience of the kind. This formal effort to " prove ” 
things merely by talking about them is utterly novel. True * 
enough, on the margin of attention, they have been reasoning 
all their lives; but it is quite a different matter to bring argu- 
ment in formal fashion above the threshold of consciousness, 
holding together a series of facts and being convinced, after 
vtuicditating on them, that a conclusion is sound. The teacher 
, may rejieat ■“ Therefore the angle of A B C equals the angle 
X Y Z until his tongue wearies, but mere repetition of his 
voice will not injiuce in his scholars a new mental habit. It is 
at tf^is point that pedagogical skill asserts itself. We have no 
evidence that' Euclfd was written for boys and girls; on the 
contrary, it was as an advanced contribution to science studied ' 
by select adult minds. It was maintained during the centuries 
as a mathematical text-book 6eca7ise it presented a fairly 
harmonious logical scheme of thinking, such as a ripe intelli- ^ 
gence^^grown familiar with the possibility of dp-v'«ng a comr : 
plete mental structure, can happily welcome. ^Thc tejicher*s 
business is obviously different. He has to introduce his scholars f 
fo geometrical thinking, and the logical completeness of the 
geometrical edifice need not concern him at all. This anxiety^: 
‘"'to construct a complete logic of Geometry is only a hindrano^' 
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for such a structure is so complicated and philosophically 
elaborate as to be entirely beyond his scholars’ comprehension 
at the outset. Some mathematicians will cavil at this situation, 
for they will point out that geometrical thinking imphes fer se 
the erection of a logical structure, which must begin where it 
only can b^in — by a sound foundation in welliorganised 
postulates and axioms, succeeded by thorough proofs of the 
properties of parallel lines and congruent triangles. 

But it is not impossible to hnd a. compromise, and we are 
indebted very largely to Mr. W. C. Fletcher^ (now Chief 
Inspector for Secondary Schools) for the advice wlh-.:h»he has 
given, based on his own work as a schoolmaster, to reoancil ; the 
apparent conflicts between adult logic and* child psychology. 
He points out that a school course in Geometry may quite 
properly assume without froof, not only the axioms and 
postulates, but the properties of parallel linos and of congruent 
triangles. The beginner needs to try his wings first ra av 
proposition which presents some really novel issue, and at the 
same time is not too wordy or intricate. His difficulty is to 
understand the mode of thought; short flights, with clear 
objective, should be offered him in these early attempts. 

There is nothing illogical in assuming, for the purposes of 
argument, the facts and discussions contained in Euclid l,*4, 
8, 26, 27, 28, 29; the understanding; of the idea creates sufficient 
difficulty to the beginner without his being involved in thb 
complicated language necessary to master a 'proof of the 
propositions. 

3. This point of language is worth a raoiu' .t’s notice. Sound 
argument depends upon precision of speech ; eyery ternf must 
be used in a uniform sense, and no novelty or variation can be 
permitted. The vague language of popular speech is replaced by 
the consistent adoption of tq(;hnical terms. In constructing the 
Fielden School course the greatest attention has been paid to this 
point, mid' much is achieved if, after a few months, the scholars 
thetnselv v';, Acquire the hat)it of truth in the speech they 'fciupiby 
for geometri6il argument. The scholars work out in discussion 
the simplest form of words to express the definition, and these;, 

‘^The Teaching of Geometry and Algebra in Secondary Schools 
(Boar<| of Education, 1907). 
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are then recorded in thldr note-book as a glossary or set of 
« definitions. These introductory studies in definitions are 
associated with general and particular statements, making clear 
the distiirction between Hypothesis and Conclusion. 

The choice of language is bound up jWith the employment of 
a text-bo?-k. The scholar is little helped by having a complete 
text-book’placed in his hands, for the whole purpose of the 
study is to enable him to hold in his mind a sequence of 
experiences in which the language as well as the argument has 
been appropr:ated<.step by step as his own property. The text- 
book at best serve as a work of reference, which he may 
turn to if his meftiory is at fault. 

A text-book is, in fact, more? serviceable to the teachers than 
to the class ; it is very seldom that a class either in the Fielden 
School or elsewhere is guided right through a course of Mathe- 
matics by the same,- teacher; hence an agreement must be made 
c as tp the language as well as to the syllabus to be employed, 
anef. some authorised text 'must therefore be adopted since 
everyone who shares in the teaching is bound to familiarise 
himself with the forms of speech before he can intrude upon 
the proceedings. 

It is here that one chief difficulty is found by teachers 
placed in charge of a class for a, brief period; each has been 
accustomed in his school and college mathematics to a different 
sj stem, and may fail to realise the rigid demand for accepting 
the precise scheme on which the class before him has been 
exercised. ' This presents a situation where uniformity and 
discipline are essential, where freedom and initiative on the 
teacher's part are out of place, since the common and continuous 
geometrical thinking uof a class involve social unity to which 
the feacher’s tsfetes have to give way. To meet our require- 
ments without adopting a printed text we have used files (kindly 
supplied to'us at first for our ex'periment by the Stolzenberg 
Company). A file is given to each scholar, and his text-book 
h"’'' beeji fonstructed page by page iw class; copies vf a final 
draft are then hectographed and given to each sfjholcff: Thus, 
at the end of two years, each has a text-book of his ov/n. 

' 4. Time to be Devoted to this Study.— Hitherto we have 
^taken two lesson periods per week, with sometimes one home 
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lesson. Pbr the beginner double this tiriie is preferable. We have 
for long advocated the “intensive” plan (see P.C.T., p. 119) 
for the beginnings of all new studies. All the mathematics of 
a class is assigned to the same teacher (for, say, five |»eriods a 
week). Wc counsel hinn when beginning theojeticSal geometry, 
to appropriaib four of them to Geometry for at least V)ne term, 
in order to break ground in this new mode of thinking, drop- 
ping for the time being most of the Arithme*^ic or Al<\et)ra and 
balancing the loss at a subsequent date. Many scholars simply 
cannot get hold of a new pursuit if their attetftion is only 
drawn to it on two occasions per week. It is a diffcreatmiattcr 
when the study has gained a firm lodgment in the mind. 

4 

.Syllabus. 

(Commenced in Class VII. each September.) 


Section I.: Lines and Angles . — Line is defined in terms '.i 
direction {foint needs no definition) ; two lines {artns) dr .wn 
from an (angular) point form an angle. The standard angle 
(the class having become familiar with the conception of a 
“ standard ” in previous years) is the “ straight ” angle, formed 
by arms running in precisely opposite directions. (The idea of 
revolving arms is discussed, but not dwelt upon, since negative 
and reflex angles play little part in Mathematics before tHc 
commencement of Trigonometry.) The introduction' of the 
term " supplementary ” leads to the First General Statement 
(Euclid I, 13), which is taken as self-evident, but carefully 
examined, with the figure drawn in many positions and variety 
of lettering. Euclid i, 15, follows, treated the sanje way, 
and the terms ray and right angle present no difflculty. • 

At this point a few exercises are introduced. Exercises arc 
distinguished from other .work merely by the fact that it is rasy 
for the scholar to undertake them without discussion or 
explanation ; and he shoilld have ample time both to think out 
the statement and write down the conclusion in fit language. 

Section //.^Parallel liifbs are now easily defined in tsrifA-oi 
direction, ah^ the scholar readily admits that if a transvaoul 
be drawn, the corresponding angles are always equal since the 
arms correspond in direction. Plenty jf time is required to 
• enable ^the beginner to name the eight angles observed in th^-* 
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figure. When he has dcihe so he can undertake his first formal 
^ proof. By strictly expressed argument he can “ discover ” a . 
truth which will come to him as a real novelty, viz., that the 
two interior angles added .together make a straight angle. (He 
might also “'prove ” that the alternate * ngles are equal, but this 
is so obvious to the eye that he is not so greatly impressed by 
the need tor argument about it.) It is interesting here to note 
that the arguments beSt adapted for making a start with formal 
'* proof ”■ are those which not only have an clement of unex- 
pectedness, but arc such as involve the process of addition — (see 
below the sum of the three angles of a triangle). When the 
scholars,i with more or less aid, have realised the argument as 
argument the time has come to^x the new acquisition by formal 
elaboration: Statement, Hypothesis or Data, Conclusion, Par- 
ticular Statement, Proof (by reference to Section I.). Time is 
required, but will be well repaid since habits arc being formed 
to list. 

Exercises follow, the chielf being the sum of the three . angles 
of a triangle. This is so important that it also, should be 
formally handled and written out ; it has the additional advan- 
tage that it introduces a Construction. y\s a sequel to this, 
other exercises can be taken at discretion, and abundant time 
snould be allowed for them, since it is only by studying the 
situation in a variety of postures that the scholar can be led to 
realise the value of the truth he is accepting. Wc sedc to 
classify these exercises into types, varying according to the 
amount of initiative left to the scholar. 

The teacher, be'fore proposing them, needs to anticipate care-^ 
fully the point where the scholar will encounter the crucial 
difficulty. It is a u&eful exercise for teachers to elaborate an 
argument occasionally in syllogistic form, and note the Middle 
Term which has to be found in order to solve the riddle. 

If a class' spends twelve or morelessdn periods over this section 
we should not reproach the teacher, for the test of progress is 
Capacity for handling the new tooliof thought; knef , the next 
section requires still more concentration of mind.*-*^ 

Section III.: Congruent Triangles . — ^We cannot spare space- 
to write detailed Les'Son Notes. It is important to let the 
scholar arrange the triangles in many positions; the ordinary . 
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text-booK arrangement with corresponding sides drawn parallel 
"is obviously misleading. The root difficulty is to apprehend ' 
the distinction between congruency and equality; a formal' 
definition supplied by the teacher is of little use. Fifither, the 
scholar should see that*these “conditions of fongruency “ are 
not aii aifai^ of triangles merely, but he should rdcognise a 
similar situation in the square, the oblong, etc. K'e should omit 
the ambiguous case, for he will not run u*p against it m practice 
for a long while, and beginners seldom raise the point; if an 
exceptional scholar does discover the difficulty ht is likely to 
make rapid progress and should be allowed to wor'c 't out for 
himself. ^ ’ • 

The conditions and conclusions should i)c expressed in a 
variety of language, within the limits of the technical glossary 
adopted ; the terms vertical angle, base, corretfonding, opposite 
all need careful introduction. A •f'ew exercises, such as tluj 
square and regular hexagon supply, will lead on to the m-\ttef'^ 
of Euclid I., 5, 6 (but not to the method). All that the 
teacher has to do is to bisect the base of an isosceles triangle, 
join the new point to the vertex and leave the class to recognise 
the situation as one concerned with congruent triangles in a 
particular situation. 

Then the converse supplic# a first example of treatment whiSh 
will certainly recur, Hypothesis and Conclusion changing parts; 
hence time will not be wasted in dwelling upon it. The cli^s 
must realise that the proposition as enunciated in Euclid i, S' 
is not the only, or the most significant, result of the situation. 
The term right bisector should be adopted ."'d the image of it 
retained, for it is the portal to Symmetry, Loci^and Chords of 
the Circle. 

Section IV . — ^We are now fairly launched in the subject^ and 
the order of subsequent sc<Jions is not a matter of the first 
importance. Inequalities in triangles are easy and c^' be- 
quickly .jiandled, and the necessary time is well spent. ‘‘We 
hay^, fo'lo«ycd this by /freas, although The Circle wltuilvKllCP' 
just as well*' The circle, owing to the fact that Euclid kepi it 
back till Book III., is often delayed until a first course^,!:.' 
Geometry is completed; but this is a great injustice. There is 
an aesthetic element in this part of Geometry which renders«it* 
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very attractive, and in nianifold relations to ♦he world outside 
•of Geometry the circle plays a great part. Scholars are glad’ 
to learn something about it, and the work is easy. ' 

The treatment of Area <n the text-books is often unworthy. 
The scholar* ha^ already measured urea in his AritbA^etic 
studies, ai\d if he is now required to wade throu^ a senes of 
propositions '* betweeri the same parallels ” he seldom realises 
the relation between number and space. Here, again, care in 
the " Preparation ” is half the battle. . Let him get clear as 
to the use of the terms base and altitude^ and reconcile his 
mensumtion with his geometry by the statement that parallelo- 
grams with equa'l bases and egual altitudes are equal in area, 
being equal to the tectangle made by the base and the altitude. 
He wilt soon come to see that the method of comparing equali- 
ties by congruency of triangles can be adjusted to the method 
of comparing by the unit cf square measurement. 

• There is one piece of work, which we have not made prominent 
at the Fielden Schools, but a place may well be found for it. We 
assume, quite properly, the right of the scholar to draw a right 
angle to bisect the straight angle), a line and so forth. 
But when he has once broken well away from practical, quanti- 
tative geometry, and has grown accustomed to using this new 
tdbl of geometrical reasoning, it is as well for him to learn that 
the compass and the straight-edge will provide him with 
a<Scurate figures without the use of protractor or graduated 
rule; and, what is equally important, that his recently found 
geometrical knowledge will give him logical proof that the 
constructions studied when he was younger can be “ proved " to 
be correct. lienee a section on the Construction of Figures 
beginning with the bisection of an angle is not out of place. 
As esercises he may use his compasses to draw accurately some 
of the figures sketched in the argujnents of previous sections. 

At this point, too, time can fairly' be taken from periods 
assigned to Arithmetic and Algebra in order to work exercises 
to 'the surveyor and the engiheer) involving gj,<3nti,ties. 
Godfrey and*Siddons’ Elementary Geometry (last ' ^pp.) prdwde 
gopd examples of what we naean. The scholar is here resuming 
methods of study commenced in earlier years as Practical 
cAjithmetic; but we differ (as stated above) from that and, other 
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text-books in that we demand a rig?d| severance from measure - 
•ment for at least twelve months in order that by exclusive 
attention tci argument the scholar may form these new habits of 
geometrical thought. Obviously tl^e quality of the* exercises 
now undertaken should^extend much beyond the oange possible 
at the earliet stage. In a similar way simultaneous «ind quad- 
ratic equations can be worked along with the geometry of Area 
and Circle and with Graphs, thus opening the way for Co- 
ordinate Geometry, Trigonometry and Conic Sectirgis, which 
some of our ^holars will take up in technic* 1 institutions after 
leaving us. , 

* But the time is limited and it is equally impo|tant <hat 
opportunity should be found fdr work on ]*oci and Symmetry 
since these topics have lyany practical bearings; nor can the 
treatment of Ratio and Proportion (Similar Figures) in con- 
nection with number be entirely r\pglected. 

We have omitted many minor matters which bulk larfo in» 
some text-books; these arc sometimes omitted entirely, o^ are 
treated as exercises. Since we have no external examination to 
prepare for we can consider solely the needs of our scholars, 
selecting from all the possible topics (i) those which help to 
make up a coherent system of argument, (2) those which have 
the largest bearing on othej fields of experience. In the later 
months of a two-years’ course considerable variety of choice 
may be fairly claimed by the* teacher ; it is in the earlier 
sections, when the foundations are being laid, ttbt the greatest 
skill is required ; a scholar’s mastery or failjirc in nfhthematical 
thinking is often determined for life by the 'rare of his teacher 
at this period. • 

Teachers of Mathematics engaged in preparing scholars for 
examinations may think that we lose by ha\dng no ex Vernal 
examination in view. *On the contrary, we feel that, in the 
present condition of affair^ as regards Geometr/, freedom is 
essentia! to our aim. If the “ bookwork ” had to bo so closely 
‘"i£vise^a.4 to -be ready initext-book form for repetition on paper ■ 
atf^d stated d^iy some years hence, our scholars would be com- 
pelled to ^sten their chief attention on this form, and cojild; 
not give their minds to the slow iJrocefc of thinking all round 
the large topics which are offered as problems for investigation^ 
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Until the public examinations can be so conducted in this 
• subject as to test solely the scholar’s command of argument . 
•they constitute a hindrance rather than an aid .to progress. 
Possibly ' a few of these young folk abuse their freedom and 
are not driven with so tight a hand as other boys and girls who 
feel the spur of the public system ; but until themet’.odof testing 
is altered, wo prefer that a few should be lacking in diligence 
rather than that ajl should be fettered in the free exercise of 
thought on this higher level of intelligence to which they are 
aspiring. I-n sp.-te of the reforms which we noticed at the 
outset cof this paper, Geometry in many quarters is still a 
machine (Which keeps the young at a low level of stupidity aftd 
rote learning, whereas it can, ahid should be, a means of happy 
enlightenment and of intellectual delight. 

J. J. Findlay. 

^ References. — Perry : Proceedings of the Glasgow Meeting of the 

British AssociatioHy igoi (repuMished with other matter by Macmillans, 
iQoi). J. N. Wilson : Elementary Plane Geometry^ Parts I. and II., 
1868. (The introduction is important.) The above are important for 
their historical interest. Among elementary text>books now in use 
which contain material suggestive to teachers the following are worth 
consulting : — W. C. Fletcher : Elementary Geometry ^ igoi. G. A. 
Wentworth: Plane Geometry (Boston, U.S.A., 1901). Eggar : Ele- 
mentary Geometry^ 1905. W'orkman & Cracknell : Geometry, Theo* 
r^iical and Practical, 2 vols., 1908. Coates : A First Book of Geometry, 
191 1. David Mavi, A School Course of Mathematics, Oxford, 1907. 
For other books on Geometry in relation to Algebra and Arithmetic, see 
p.- 216 above. 
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Examples of Scholars’ Work In Illustration of 
. ^ Chapter? IV. to VII. and IX. • 

A word of caution lest the purpose of these examples should 
be misunderstood. They are reproduced •merely to enr ble the 
reader to realise better the kina of reaction* children pay be 
expected to make in face of the distinctive problems and 
"situations which they encounter in the scheme of teaching 
here put forward. The reader is not invited to descrilx^ them 
as “ good ” or “ bad.” We are not submitting' them Sor t^3t 
purpose, but to help to an apprAiation of tjie way in which 
History and Literature a^eal,” as wc say. If an experienced 
in any kind of life counts fSr much, it evokes a response. Here 
is the sort of response which one may hope to get when we give 
a start or clue from which the scholar can set* out to express ' 
himself. 

A. “Tapestries.” Figs, i and 2 ifom Class IV. The class 
were engaged on the Norman Conquest (see p. 68). They were 
shown reproductions of the Bayeux Tapestry, were provided 
with pieces of brown canvas (31!. x 2ft.) and smaller pieces of ^ 
coloured cloths. From the latter they cut out pieces, which they 
then stitched on to the ground cloth, and producecL^ot a 
tapestry, but an applujui^ Tljese have been photographs and* 
reproduced in Plates 6 and 7. Some of the effect is lost by the 
absence of the colours, but the method of work is evident. ^ 

B. Imitations of Mediaeval Documents. After seeing copies 

of illuminated manuscripts and realising the important part 
played by “ letters ” in human intercourse, the scholars are 
invited to copy the style. Plate 8 is a reprodi’c'tion (minus the 
colours) of such an effort. The handwriting has not had ^ the 
advantage of the system described in Chapter » VIII. The 

defects in spelling shew that this scholar is s^ll uncertain. 
When he finds (from the criticism of his comrades as well as of 
his teacher) that erroneous spelling spoils the effect he is more 
willing to undergo the dMidgftry involved in acquiring correct 
spelling habits. If the scholar, while absorbed in tV.is <^ask, 
nacLJfiSftttentiqjj switched off to the correction of spelling;crcors 
his an artist woufd have been hindered. Technique, . 

bothTn spellii^ ^nd in other arts involved in this wc^k, is quite 
important, but the teacher’s skill is shewn in refraining rroro. 
interference while the scholar is absorbed in what, to him, is 
original production. These documents are produced on good 
drawing* paper (30in. x 22in.). ^ 
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The text of another ?uch production runs thus: — ' 

Canute King of all England and of Denmark; Norway and part cif 
Sweden to Alfric Arichbisnop of York and to the whole nation of the 
English both the nobles and the commons; greeting.” 

I notify to you that 1 have lately taken a journey to Rome to pray 
for the forgiveness of my sins. By the help of God I swear to rule * 
my peopl^ like a' just King. 

I have .asked the Lord Pope to stop these injust Tolls. I write this 
in the name of Christ. 

Another produdion runs as follows : — 

Matilda wrote a letter to the people in England asking them to 
accept her as' Q/ue'en this is like what she wrote — 

To the people of England. 

I want you to accept me as Qt4een, besides you swore to my father 
that you would. I, also have the laws of my father King Henry the 
also I will keep the big Norman Barons down. 

Now I ask will you all be loylc to ne, and accept my husband as 
well. 

Witness Gcoffery my husband 

Matilda, Princess of England. 

Yhe following are from' younger children : — 

To the Great King Egbert at Wessex from your brother at Whitby 
Abbey. 

We arc in great trouble — please send some soldiers to help us for 
the dancs have come and plundered are monastery. We are having 
to live in the forest caves now. 

We have managed to rescue a few croniclcs and a few pens and ink 
Lut not much jewellery. 

The Tale of Otherc to Alfred the Truth-Teller. 

' “ Oh great King I have a story to tell you about my adventures on 
going to the North Cape. I went on a big ship and took six men with 
me. Sometimes we came across great ice-bergs so we had to fire holes 
out of them. Sometimes we had to bore holes out of them. In three 
days we caught three score whales. We sometimes caught a few 
walruses but not very often. 

This happened in the six months that the sun shone. 

At the North Cape the sun shines for six months and then the weather 
is dull for six pionths! 

i^lthough the sun shone very britly it was bitterly cold. 

Here is a walrus tooth to be a proof to you that I have been there.” 

King Alfred bids greet his dstagl^fer Ethelgiva lovingly. 

I wrighte to tell you that I am so busy and the time passes so quicklj^^^ 
that I have invented a clock. I have to get six candals each ^ tvhich 
has 12 marks on it each candle lasts four hours. Is your abbey pros- 
pering. My shcool is. Asser came to see me yesterday. ^ 

From your father iElfred. 

C. Drama, No teaching is given in dramatic technique. 
This can well be relegated to a later stage of experience (see, 
o.^., Perse Grammar School Plays, Heffer & Sons, Cambridge, <> 
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1912). To children of nine and ten drama is, like the docu- 
•inents printed above, a means by which th^ bring out the » 
essence of a situation as they conceive it. • 

A PLAY ON THOMAS BKCKET. ^ 
o Characters : • 

Henry II., 'Aiomas a Becket, Messenger, Four Knights,**Monks. 

SCKNK I. 

Henry's Rage. 

Messenger: Sire, I bring you bad news about Becket. ^ 

Henry: Sir, what news what has he been doingnvliilt I have been 
here. 

Messenger : He has dismissed the Bishop of York and toe Bishop of 
Salisbury, here they are to answer for themselves. • 

Both Bishops: May it please youi^ Madjesty thiit the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has dismissed us from our offices. . 

Henry in a rage : What for* why has he dismissed. '' 

Bishops: Because we have displeased so he says. 

Henry: *Here is a man who eats my bread a pitiful fellow that 
came to my court on a sorry hackney lining his heel against me and 
insulting my kindred. What a pack of Cowards I have nourished iU 
my house that not one will advenge me 3f this upstart clerk. 

* (By consultation of History Text book.) 

Scene II. 

In the church at Canterbury. 

Knights: Will you pardon the Bishops. 

Becket: No I will not pardoned them, they have displcasjjjl^^mc. I 
shall dismissed them. • . . * 

Knights: You will pardon them or you will be killed. 

Bechet: I will not pardon them. (Knights go out and buckle on 
amour.) • 

Scene III. 

Murder of Becket. • * 

Frignened Monks: What are you doing that fo’’ Let us shut the 
doors. 

Becket: No do not shut the doors (in rush the knight^ at that mthnent 
with drawn swords shouting at the same time), j 
Knights: Pardon the bishops. • 

Bechet: No I will not pardon them. • 

Knights: He must losve is live. 

Fits Urse : Strike strike Igll the triator (William Oraicy leaps upon 
him and kills him). • 

The ^ nd . Scene IV. ; 

(Nevijt^/r.7ght to the King who bursts in loud lamentations and says).. 

King: Of if J Ited not spoken before those knights, O ivhy did they 
not no I was not in ernast. I will do petinence for it (he rings the ^ 
bell, enter servant). ® 

Servant : I am here to please you my lord sirrah. 

Henry : Go quickly and tell the monks I will come and do penence 
*at the skrine of Becket. ^ 
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The following was prepared by Class III.: — 

DUKE WILLIAM. 

c 

^ Characters : 

Duke William, Messenger, Barons Dukes’ Counseller. 

Scene — in the Court yard. William waits for his horse. 

■ Scene I. — Duke William and the Messenger. 

William (drawing on his glove) : Oh dear I wish they would hurry 
with my horse. 

C. ; Shall I go and tell them (goes out) But before going there 
comes a 'messenger, runing in out of breath, kneells down and says, 
your Majesty,' nfcws. 

W. .- Speak. 

M,:xovlt Majesty, I have heard that Edward the Confessor, King 
of Englaad, has diea and Harold*-has been crowned King of England 
W, : You lie messenger. 

-n M, : I do not. (William gets in an orfwl rage. 

C. (kneeling) : Your Majesty do not e.irage so much but let me give 
you good advice. 

W. : Speak. 

C. : You had better ask tuc Barons for I think they would give you 
good advice. 

W, : We will meet in a week hence at 9 o’clock in the morning. 

t 

Scene II. — The meeting outside the City wall. 

W. : I have called you together to-day to tell jrou that that wicked 
Harold has ceased the Crown although be promised it me will you 
hght for me. (Barons murmer together for they knew he had con- 
quered them before. So some shout yes and some no. 

Ty.-'7>11 I will give you lands and money and make you rich. 
Some Barons say yes. 

W, : Well fight well and do your best. . 

« D. Verse. We have no desire to impose verse composition as 
^ a regular exercise, but the same rule applies here as in the other 
arts. 'N^hcn the form of ballad poetry lays hold of the 
youngster he tepds to imitate, and the effort may be presumed 
to help the composer to a better control of prose. 

While at work on the Welsh wars the following was 
presented : — * ( 

Tht Welsh they fought so very hard 
* To get their country free • 

But the English had more power than them 
c So the Welshmen had to ^.c. 

But still the Welsh they tried again 
The English for to beat . n 

w But alas the English won tue day 
' And the Welsh they did retreat. 

* . . . . * 

Men of Wales, gird on your armour 
For the bAttle lierce and long 
Edward’s men are on us marching 

• ^ Singing as they tramp along. • 






A scholar in Class III. offered the followinjg: — 

THp BATTLE OF STAMFORD BRIDGE. 

When Harold left his ship 

He never thought to fight 

Their B>rnies they left on board. * 

^ For the day was hot and bright.* ^ 

They saw a cloud of dust 
Rising from the East. 

And well they knew • 

That they must go. 

And get their armour on. 

The Hosts of battle met. ^ 

And fierce was the fight. 

The Norsemen won just yet > 

But soon some ^vent to flight. 

Harold Hardrada was kild. * 

And the cruel Toslig also. 

Harold of t£ngland won 
And made an end of his foe. 


E. Composition on Miscellaneous^ heme^. It is a mistake 
to confine the literary art to the subject-matter of ihe 
Humanities. Occasion is taken to prescribe a composition 
exercise whenever a sound motive for writing is presented, and 
the scholars are allowed time to execute their work with care. 
Thus recently Class III. had a present of books for their Class 
Library; they were given large quarto paper with the school 
heading and asked to thank the donor, adding to thd!;.>Jettcrs 
any information which they*thought would interest ner. A 
sample of these letters ran as follows : — 

The Fielden School, RusholiiHj Place, Victoria Park, 

Manchestc][;, 6. 6. IQ 12 . 

Dear Miss 

Thank you very much for the nice Books you sejpt us. The day we 
broke up for the Whitsuntide holidays we made some seals in uu ')pen 
lesson they had Edward the Confessor on we hav- .ot used them yet. 
In my Garden I have scarlet-runners nasturtiums lettuce and ra^ishs 
Wc are going to read the Books that you sent Now I think we shall 
like them I think that I must (st) stop now. With Love and Kisses 
from D . . . . M • 

Much better opportunities for real composition can be found 
in home-life, but we cannot ensure that parents will go to the 
trouble to exercise their children's powers; hence, uvdess the 
teacby.-f.fin occasionally devise some plan of this kind, scholars 
may right" through thS years of school without practising^ 
what is tilt j[)o.st congenial and important form #of Eterary 
composition. 

In many schools work much more developed than this is 
produced by a few scholars who arc enterprising enbugh to plan 
•SL school magazine in manuscript or print. But only a few an; 
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reached by such efforts, /ind the school " essay ” writtefi to order 
•oh a prescribed •theme is too conventional to reach the real. 
• purpose of composition. To achieve what the writer himself 
regards «,as literary effort it is essential that motive should 
somehow be forthcoming.** When a teacher can so influence his 
scholars as \o induce in them the desire to express theipselves 
he has ^feured the one essential condition for Success. This 
attained,* all the minor matters, from punctuation and spelling 
to arrangement and balance, will follow. Fine art production 
cannot be "taugfit” in any event; but a modest power in 
expression can be achieved by most, if Opportunity be afforded. 
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A Record of Three Months’ Work in the Fielden School* 
Kindergarten with Montessori (and with o'Aier) 

• Material. • 

♦ (Following on Chapter III., p. 46.) ji 

Since September, igi2, we have set aside the first hour of the 
school-day in the Kindergarten (ages 4-»-d) for expen:acnting 
with apparatus either copied from Montessori models or de- 
signed on similar principles. ^ 

We have no scholars under four years ol age, and this in 
itself makes our conclusions imperfect, since the child sof two 
and three is more dependent upon aesthetic and motor iixpor uce 
than in later years. But at fotir and five*this dependence is 
still sufficiently marked to enable ns to observe (juitc deeisijtiy 
the relation of cause and effect in certain directions. We sk’’!) ♦ 
first describe in succession what has happened, and then offer 
some general remarks. 

The apparatus may be classified in three groups: — (j) ’ Ju- 
cative toys, of which the solid and the geometric “ insets ” are 
good examples. 

(A) Apparatus and exercises to help the child to independence 
in personal habits, e.g., the frames tor tying and buttoning. 

(f) Apparatus to facilitate learning the tools of culture, viz., 
mathematics and language. 

(</) Educative Toys. In^ilacing an educative toy before* a 
child the capital difficulty is to determine whether he “ needs ” 
it at the time. Very often he cannot find out until he is shewm 
what to do with it; thus we let three boys havg solid insets; 
they proved to be too old to care for them and presently wanted 
to “ play shop ” with them ! But a younger child, less developed, 
is now happily occupied and is learning mne’i from them. 

The purpose of these toys must be cleaKy recognised. .They 
are not designed, as are the Froebelian gifts, to enable the child 
to construct buildings or represent imagined fowns, but the end 
of the " play ” is achiewd merely by sorting out, placing' and 
. replacing, in accordance with the conditions which the toy itself 
■•'presents. The theory iS«tha* the child finds satisfaction (l) in 
, i^rhieving this end, (2) in repeating this process many titnes. 
riie &tisfaction is due t9 his desire for better mastefj of tfie 
sb^pc and size of things; apparatus specially selected is neces- 
sary because ifc cannot alone get hold of things Avhich he can 
compare and arrange. 

This view is not taken (at any rate*by us) as covering the 
entire attitude of the child towards external objects. Very 
* • 263 
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often, as in the next type of activities Which we discuss, his 
delight is found in*the actual doing of enjoyable acts, with no 
distinct intellectual element ; and at a younger age most English 
children arc satisfied with play which is apparentlyaimless. 

In addition to the insets we have tried with success a collec- 
tion of seeds^ (Indian corn, sago, etc.) of about the same size 
but different in shape. These are thrown together in a bag and 
the child J^icks them out, sorting each kind of ‘seed into a 
separate box-*-first with eyes open, afterwards blindfolded. 

In watching the .children it is very evident why Madame 
Montessofi blindfolds the children so often — ^the sense of touch 
is seldom, under ordinary conditions, relied upon alone either 
by adults or children; the eyes help the fingers. Hence, we 
. provide 'a situation where the child is compelled to achieve his 
result without tire aid of eyesight. Here is a capital point 
where further investigation is required, for it is difficult to deter- 
mint hov far we moderns lose by being allowed to abandon so 
largely our resources in the sense of touch. The practical diffi- 
culties involved in blindfolding a child are real, but can be 
overcome. We are rising fitien eyecovers fastened with elastic. 
'These can be easily washed. Each child has his own pair, 
which are marked with his name. They can be provided by 
older scholars as an easy exercise with scissors. 

At this point let us note generally that the value of all this 
' apparatus will be greatly enhanced if, whenever possible, it is 
made in the school. The handicraft classes of our schools, 
from ter. ^ears old and upwards, arc sometimes at a loss to 
knbw how to employ their energies. Boys and girls will 
willingly make educative toys for their little brothers and 
sisters if provided with a model. 

, We have sought to find apparatus which isolates the sense of 
touch from, that of sight without requiring the eyes to be 
covered, and the .following has proved of interest (its value 
may be tested by adults as a “parlour game”): — A series of 
buttons or button-moulds, identical in shape and material but 
graded in size, arc procured; the shops supply five sizes, but 
three are enoughtto begin with. Place half-a-dozen or more of 
each ‘size in a small bag with a mouth large enough for the 
insertion of one hand. Put five little boxes (match-boxes are 
quite convenient) around the operator, tfich box to receive only 
one size of button. Place the boxes well apart from each otbo? 
in ti semi-cirrle. Then require the operator, holdixig the bag in 
one hand, to take out one button at a time with the othe^'and 

E lace it in its tight box. He feels each button wMle*in the bag, 
ut must not look at it whqi taken out, deciding which box 
claims it before he takes‘it out. Some operators do better with 
the left hand, others with the right. If button-moulds are^used 
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these may be placed 6n small spikes, and the operator should 
.then see at once if he has made an error. Two children enjoy 
playing this game together, one operating the other checking.^ 
With a little ingenuity puzzles or the jig-saw type could be* 
devised which in the same way woujd compel the operator to 
rely on his fingers. , , 

Thus, und^r the heading of Educative Toys we have used 
Montessori cylinders, geometrical and solid insets, ^eeds and 
buttons in graded sizes placed in bags, and the coloured tablets 
of graded shades. These last have *only been introduced 
recently, but already they arc proving effective. It is slear that 
some young children enjoy colour, and car .master discrimi- 
nation of such exercise with ability at least equal to that of 
adults. It may or may not be true that this toy ' i’SIps the 
child to become an artist. are not concerned ^ith such 

eventualities. We are satisfied when we fihd that it aid^ 
development of the chijd at this stage by enlargtn^^ his 
experience in an iniiiortant field. We think that other material 
may be devised in place of the sj^jfs more suitable for oi"- 
smoky atmosphere, as well as less cxpcnsi\'e than the tabh ';s 
of Madame Montessori. * 

She has also a variety of apparatus for exercising discrimina- 
tion in sound, smell and taste. We have imitated some of these 
and given them to the children; they are, however, more diffi- 
cult to work, because they do not afford an easy means of 
occupying the child for any length of time with a purpose which 
he can achieve. All he can do, e.g., with a set of bodies con- 
taining coffee, sugar, salt, efc., appears to be to taste or smell 
them and mention their names^ Perhaps in an orthodox 
Montessori school more than this is achieved, but TAe Min- 
tessori Method does not offer further guidailte. This is 
interesting and useful so far as it goes, but ® child cannot be 
left by himself to this exercise. Froebel recofiimended the use 
of objects for taste and smell which are cxL._asively employed 
in Kindergartens in connection with action song^ or games ; but 
in such a social, collective “ lesson ” the opportunity for sense- 
discrimination is diminished, and this plan is iff sharp cor-Jrast 
to the isolated, individualistic method of Madame Montessori. 
The best of the Montessork toys (from the point* of view of 
her theory) are undoubtedly those which answer their own 
^tBKtions. 

It must not be assumed that we are depreciating the Montev 
sori appara«us« by employing the epithet “ toy ** ; it is the 
appropriate term .since all the activities of this period of life 
are on the plane of play, and the toy i? the apparatus of plav. 
This gifted Italian lady is by no means the first who has sougnt 
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to devise educative toys, calculated to appeal to one or<other of 
the senses. In Mc^nchester, e.g., forty years ago, a series of toys . 
Called Mentics were constructed and used in many families 
With the same end in view. We are making enqifiries in the 
hope of fecovering a set ef them. Many toys are, of course, 
not educative, i.e., they are not designed for anything beyond 
amusemen^ Sortie, of which Froebel’s gifts or Noah’s Ark 
are good ffi'amples, allow scope for constructive imagination in 
contrast to the Montessori material, which can only achieve one 
definite end and have ’more of the nature of mechanical toys. 
Meanwhile the term " toy ” may serve fto cover all apparatus 
appropriate ta-thct' nursery ” stage of life. 

{b) Qj:cupatio7ts Involving a Social Purpose. Our most 
immediatg and liatisfactory experiment so far has been with 
the frames for tying ribbons, ett. Our children, like all others, 
are- iSjuljed in two directions : on the one hand they have 
instincts of self-assertion and independence; on the other hand 
the kindness of their elders, teachers as well as parents and 
sisters, is often overdone, '■sc, they are waited upon far beyond 
the a^ge when they ought to be caring for themselves. Not only 
is moral development thereby arrested, but physical and mental 
development also, for the adjustments needed in tying a ribbon 
or buttoning a shoe are just as important as those involved in 
r arranging a set of insets; indeed, it is obvious that they are 
more important. Now the genius of Madame Montessori is 
here shewn in meeting the child half-way. For example, in 
buttoning' his own shoe he has to ^oop and strain; very often 
he has to hurry; the adjustment of hands and fingers arc 
thereby hindered. So we provide him with a row of buttons 
on*which he can practise tnese adjustments at his leisure and 
with plenty of repetition. If to adult readers this appears to 
be a trivial Vnatter, unworthy of scientific attention, we can only 
reply that the acquirement of moral habits is as necessary as 
the removal of adenoid growths. We have used seven " frames ” 
similaV to those described in The Montessori Method — 
leather and flannel *buttoning, hooking, lacing, tying and 
“ pa^snt ” fastening.'^ The benefits here were quickly realised 
by the children, and we were soon convinced that such apparatus 
enables them to become independent^an dressing themselves 
much more quickly than by having dolls to dress. The little, 
child is satisfied with the repetition of the sanjp act twenty, 
forty, sixty 'times. He does not need the " purpose " of a ^loll’s 
boot to button in order to secure this satisfaction; Jiis muscles 
anjl nerves need to practise the adaptations of buttoning and 

I'We have fo^nd it helpful to add three frames, specially suitable 
for boys’ clothing and boots. 
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unbuttoning irf isolation from any other stimulus. When the 
• adaptation is achieved then he reverts <with jjpy to the practical 
situation presented by his own clothes and his own feet, and. if 
you let him* thereafter to the needs of any other child who has* 
not learned this personal independence. • 

Another type of habits which is made prominent by Madame 
Montessori ft concerned with cleaning and washiiA In this 
field she has been anticipated by some of the* followers of 
Froebel; thus, in the Sesame House SchooJ (St. John's Wood, 
London, N.W.), which carries out the methods of the Pestalozzi- 
Froebel Institut in Berlin, methods have l^ng ])cen in vogue 
which are similar to those described on pp. 122, 123 of The 
Montessori Method (sec also y). 2Q above). In tlje FiiJcIea School ^ 
we are now permitting our children, from the youngest a,^ to ‘ 
share in these domestic activities, and the ^irinciplcs discussed 
in Chapter III., p. 47, seem to apply equally to the yotm^r as 
to the older children, wnen due allowance is made for their 
more limited range in capacity and endurance. Our experience, 
too, confirms the value to the cafTfage df the body and to 
general muscular control which coypes from carrying basi .s ol 
water, bowls, etc. , 

(c) The Foundations of Language and of Mathematics, It is 
too commonly the case that an inventor achieves public applause, 
not because of his most valuable work, but from performances^ 
of inferior value which happen to please the uninstructed. We 
hear that the Syndic of Rome has encouraged the^Montes^ri 
Method in the schools of that city because thereby a full year 
of school time can be saved. 'Che children, he says, will now' 
be able to leave school and go to work earlier than heretofore, 
because they will have fully mastered the thre^ R*s at ten oc 
eleven, instead of at twelve or thirteen. Ii^ England the situa- 
tion is regarded differently; teachers are bv no means lA-clined 
to press letters and books on the child'.s attention at a pre- 
cocious age. On the other hand normal children by the*age of 
five have come to realise that the myiferious symbols of the 
alphabet possess meaning to their elders, and V their curjpsity 
leads them to investigate this meaning there is no reason why 
they should be hinden^ Irom satisfying the instinct, in the 
form of congenial play. 

We have n©t hesitatedi therefore, to hand to our children* of 
five the sandpaper and cardboard letters of the Montessori tjipe 
and also Andpaper figures from 0 to g ; also the geometrical 
insets which give them motor experience of rectangular fomis. 
To these we nave added a set of cardboard (Jpminoes, which 
have^proved more helpful and attractive than any of the others. 
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although they may not be consistent with the Mcftitessori 
^dagogy. The srt 
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were placed in an ^envelope marked i ; tlfc set 
were put iiuo 9 second envelope marked 2, and so on up to the 


2 

2 

to 

2 

2 

■3 

r 
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When the envelopes are emptied and their contents mixed 
.together* a couple^.of children find a most educative occupation 
in sortingethem into the right Envelopes. After two or three 
days’ exercise the symbols become perfectly familiar, and much 
is leafcn.t'at the same time as to their relative values. Addition 
of the numbers was found quite easy when connected with the 
dominoes. 

This occupation appeals solely to the eyes. Sand- 
paper 'models are more valuable for language than for number, 
becaul>e the forms of letters need more care in learning. Now 
it must not be assumed that, because the children in this way 
• learn their letters,” they carry the analysis of words forward 
'’^to the stage where they observe and reproduce entire words ; on 
the contrary, the methods described above on p. 109 are by no 
mejns inconsistent with this prelimipary motor-cum-visual per- 
ception of the shapes of the separate letters. 

T,he success of our experimeiri here is undoubted. The older 
scholars of the Kindergarten who have " played ” with this 
apparatus during November and December are already familiar 
with simple words amd will be able next term to make a start 
with “ real ” reading and writing. But we do not propose on 
this account to hasten their proficiency in this art ; they can take 
their time, and will probably find it more easy to spell correctly 
when the time comes in Classes I. and II. to compose sentences 
aparti-from the sight of a model. For it must be remembered 
that when a child has once mastered the mystery of language 
symbols he will make progress on His (fi>n account quite apart 
from the occupations of school, and this especially if he has nob* 
been discouraged in his ordinary life from expJ.oration and 
adventure. Language is all about him in a modern town, and 
■he will read the large lettered signs on shops befbre‘he tackles 
the .pages of a Ixiok. The same is true of numbers. Our inten- 
tion was merely to introduce the children to the symbols, but 
they themselves*^ acquired an interest in addition, stimulated no 


last envelope, which* contains only one card domino 
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doubt by a little exercise in playing with bean bags, ninepins, 
etc. The result is that already the five-year-olds are able to 
write correijtly on the blackboard the result of 2 + 7, 9+ 5, etc. , 

We may now discus^ some of the principles at, issue in these 
occupations. • 

I. Freedo}n v. Discipline. We cannot here ^tempt to 
examine the doctrine of “ freedom ” which Tite Montessori 
Method expounds, for it leads us dftrecUyto fundamental 
aims which government and people profess in c^ablishing 
educational systems.’^ We think the authof, iiv her desire to 
shew the differenqe between her system and the p'lblic system 
of Italy, exaggerates the amount of liberty '^hich sii'? permits , 
to her children. They are cvic^ntly allowed a certain freedom 
of choice, day by day, between certain pieoes of apiiaraitis, but 
the "Directress” has a, graded sequence in the apparatus 
extending over five years, and one must assume that her 
directions extend, if not to compulsion, at any rate to vc-y 
strong suggestion in the case or^ child who needs s-cn 
stimulus. We mention this point, for it is one whic^ will 
certainly prove embarrassinf^ to English teachers who try to 
copy the Montessori System in detail. We have in England a 
type of child which probably does not present itself so com- , 
monly among the class of children described in that book, viz.,"* 
the oiild of lethargic temperament, whose lethargy has been 
encouraged by the mistaken indulgence of parents, sp that he is 
quite satisfied to sit half-an-hour playing with a frame or i^ith 
seeds, but for the most part finding satisfaction in looking 
around, vaguely and aimlessly.* Now to allow “ freedom* to 
such passive, inert natures may be to check the possibilities r/ 
active progress in later years. , 

We take it rather that the freedom advo''ntcd on this system 
is (i) freedom from the class. The indiviaual finds freedom 
and self-control by working alone or with qnc or tw 6 com- 
panions who choose to join him; thus Ifc develops at his own 
pace. (2) Freedom to finish his allotted task at his own pace; 
in other words, the individual is permitted development in 
isolation.* No word»«cai# be too impressive to* describe the 
,>jmportance of this reform. How far Froebel rcallj- meant; the 

*See p. 4 abwre. • . * 

^The MonUtsori Method, (pp. 103-4) u.ses the term “isolatiotl" 
in another ^nse as a mode of punishment : in solitai^ idleness. A 
child can enjoy and profit by occupation in isolation or detachmeiil, 
without the feeling of loneliness. Ofl p. the term “ isolation ” is 
used by the translator in another connection — isolating the use of one 
sense* nr an individual. 
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infant to have this freedom it is difficult to 'say,^ But it is 
/:ertain that in adapting^ the Kindergarten theory to “ school ” • . 
conditions most infant teachers have assumed that children 
must be " taught " simultaneously, and that the isolated, 
separated'activity of the child can be sufficiently cared for away 
from school' , • 

This I^ds to a question of organisatioif which we 
discuss bwow; meanwhile let us note the result of our own 
observation, since )ve permitted this freedom in the Fielden 
School Kindergarten. Wc find quite a striking change in the 
children’s behaviour. Formerly they' were permitted each 
morning a period of what was called “ free play ” during whicffi 
_ they co>ild romp^ about and enjoy themselves, but usually this 
' period Wtys merely an occasion ror the flow of boisterous spirits ; 
now each one goes at once to th^ apparatus cupboards, takes out 
the ViOy ” which is engaging him and starts to “ work ” on it. 
Although we speak of " work ” to the child, these occupations 
are regarded as play, simply because he is let alone to play 
by himself, and tb chodl)e his plaything. The restless 
atmotphere of social excitement has disappeared and they 
evin<^ no desire to have a period for “ free play,” i.e., 
romping. The children are quite as happy, but they are more 
self-controlled. Now, while the teacher thus becomes (as 
Madame Montessori so finely describes) a dir^or and observer, 
detached from active interference, she is still in place as an 
elder friend to whom the child appeals for approval, sympathy 
anU advice!' For while this isolation is, as we believe, necessary, 
it does not thwart the social instincts which lead the child, 
wh^n he feels the need, to tur.i to the teacher and also to his 
comrades. This last is equally important and should not be 
repressed. Thus E (aged five) one morning asks if she may 
go and help G (jged four), for " I’m sure he is not doing the 
dominoes right.” The result was that G, after being helped 
for three-quarters of an hour by E, successfully managed to 
sort out the 3’s> and ,s’s into the envelopes. Thus the per- 
mission to choose fr^ly results not merely in the isolated 
mastery of apparatus, but in a free choice as regards social 
co-operation. ^ 

2. The Meaning of “Sense-Training!' Some of those who 
are writing on this Montessori System are falling into an erro^ 
similar to that which beset the Sloyd 'pedagogy df thirty years 
ago with its jargon of faculty-psychology. It is.supposed that 
there is some specific quality or power to be ' cultivated by 
Mdntessori exercises, whjch will function in later life as power 

^In many of ths writings it is clearly the single child playing alone 
or mth the mother that he has in mind. ° ' 
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in the Bands %nd finger tips. There may be real scientific 
foundation for this view, but if in^sted upon it leads on% 
astray, for^it misses the real issue and exposes us to the very 
just criticism that many adults in modern times do not require 
to be expert in the finger tips, but to be able to use* language 
and science. Hence it %eems better not to sp^ak flf “ training ” 
at all, but assert (what is patent to anyone who watches 
these infants for psychological purposes) tljatf*thcy are 
learning their world by means of direct mqtor and .sensory 
experience. They, like ourselves, want to* enlarge experience 
(compare p. 40 abo>fe) to discriminate, arrange,* interpret 
their cosmos; and whereas in later ytfert •man achieves 
this by language and thought, the infant relit oji direct 
sense-perception. Thus the enployment of Educative tovs is 
justified, not as a preparation f)f muscle and nerve lor future 
benefits, but as a means of living and developing v^i^^ly at 
the moment. The ■ wotld” which the infant lias to master 
is concerned with the height, weight, texture, colour, shape of 
material objects; he discriminates^and compares on the 
ceptual level. Failing ample opportunity for such enj»»Njy- 
ment during infancy he cannot With complete success achieve 
the higher level of mentality in later years. Let it be borne in 
mind that the modern child, especially in citie.s, with artificial 
light, artificial culture of all kinds, is deprived of much of the 
simple material, much of the reliance on tactile experience, which 
his predecessors found to hand in earlier times. Instead of 
promoting this normal devjclopment modern civiliamtion, with 
its schooling, has tended to arrv..')t it; thus the invention of 
educative toys is justified to redress the balance. Hence also 
the importance of grading the exercises (see The Monte fsori 
Method^ Chapter XX.). Failure is sure to result if a teach(?r 
sets a child to work at a toy which is either tpo difficult or too 
easy for him. One morning, e.g,y we c>-avc the gec.netric 
cylinders to some older boys; in a few miiiuccs they had fitted 
them into their places and then proceeded to, play shop with 
them, as we have noted above. ® 

3. Organisation of the Child^s Time-table. Our experiment 
since September has satisfied us that in each of the types of 
activity mentioned ab(f>^ useful occupation can bh afforded to 
•children, i.e. {a) they can well spend time at least f: om the age 
of three on cckcative toy^; {U) they can, and should, be engaged 
in domestic activities ; {c) from the age of four or fivq they can 
engage on appliratus which has distinct relations tt) the acquire- 
ment of mathematics and language. ^ 

But we are now presented with time-table difficulties. A 
ifontessori^School in Italy appears to extend from 8 or 9 
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on to 5 p.m., whereas an English Kindergarten' stops at noon, , 
and even the Elencentar}^ Infant School only affords some four * 
and a half hours. Further, we are not likely in England, 
however enthusiastic we njay become for the Montessori peda- 
gogy, to drop collective teaching in the form of song, story, 
game and Nature study. It is dilhcuit from The Montessori 
Method to make sure whether Madame MontCssori would 
approve olF’*ap.y form of social, collective teaching for infants, 
but if she disapproves •^we are not prepared to follow her. We 
cordially admit the value (for moral as well as intellectual 
developm'ent) of the Montessori apparatus, but our children still 
wish to sing anH {^lay together, to hear a story and exchange 
ideas ip compan^y about the natural world, ‘and to play with 
toys whi^h give' scope for constructive imagery. But the 
practical difficulty is at once firesented — ^how to find time for 
these, pew occupations with Montessori apparatus and in 
domestic activities during the short School day. As regards 
the Infant School the difficulty is not so great, but in Kinder- 
gartens, where only 'a mdffltng session is allowed, the problem 
seem^ insuperable. And it will prove to be so unless we recog- 
nise ^at the infant has his life to live in the afternoon as well 
as the morning, and that his elders at home are as interested in 
his welfare as is the professional teacher. This consideration 
is of special weight because the freedom and isolation required 
for success with these toys can be equally well secured at home 
as at school. Hence wc anticipate that among English-speaking 
people (and, with these, German homes should be included), 
where family solicitudes and obligations are esteemed, the 
success of “ Montessori " will depend partly upon co-operation 
between school and home. The teacher will begin to interest 
the child at school; then she will communicate with the parents 
and induce them to carry over the same occupations to the 
nursery, so that the child may continue his development for 
many hours in each week. We need not dwell upon the many 
benefits which will accrue to all the three parties concerned if 
this prove to b^ the outcome of the study of the Montessori 
pedaigogjics. Teachers and educationists often complain, some- 
times with justice, of the indifference displayed by parents to 
the efforts of the school. This ftidiffl-rence, however, is not 
always so intended, but is rather a shrinking from intruding oxim 
the technicalities of our scholastic cu|f. In this ,case, however, 
tl^re is no great difficulty or mystery ; it only requires reason- 
able care' and attention to see how this apparatus is employed 
and then to give direction as needed. Of course we do not fbr 
H moment deny that tht best of skill is requisite for a proper 
grading of thb toys so as to adapt them to each stage of , 
aei^elopment and to the distinctive power of each infant. * It is 
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here that*the ac^icc of the expert teacher, who has a number of 
.infants under observation, is invaluable^ Sha allots some time 
each week to Montessori occupations, observing and grading* 
the children; then, on the basis of her experience the folks Pt 
home can continue to educate the littfc ones, replacing^ the use- 
less toys at present suppfied from toy shops by mitcrial which 
is both attraqfive and educative. Thus, when teadkers have 
secured the requisite skill, we anticipate (hat they 'yiH do much 
to guide parents in directing the play cS little childa n with 
Montessori or similar material. 

This co-operation can be extended yet furtber, \Vc have 
recently (see note to p. 3 above) given our girls of 14 or 15 an 
opportunity of spending a morning with the little ones,*to tlie 
benefit of both parties. There is no reason why boys and girls 
should wait till they become faftiers and mothers before they 
take an interest in little children. Much is now being «a d as 
to the preparation of girls for domestic careers, and they are 
being provided in some schools with life-size baby dolls 
wash and dress. It would appear Inore rational to let thrij 
actually help with the infants at school as well as at ht>»nc. 
Thus, where an Infant Department makes too great a tax vpon 
the energies of its teachers, why not permit three or four girls 
to come for a day in each week from Standard VIL and help 
to direct the little ones, both in the use of the educative toys 
and in the social activities ? This would not be defended as a 
saving to the ratepayer’s pocket, or as a return to discredited 
monitorial systems, but as a »imple recognition of thf? practical 
sympathies and relationship that exist under natural conditions 
between elder and younger childftn. 

4. It will be seen that our endeavour throughouir this investi-* 
gation has been to separate what is genera^ and universal in 
Madame Montessori’s work from what appears to us as sp».cific 
and narrow. To carry out her “system*’ ih detail demands, it 
would appear, a body of teachers trained exactly to copy her 
plans ancf reproduce her idiosyncrasies ir. detail. Now, while 
we should ourselves esteem it a great privilege •if we had the 
opportunity of working for a time under her guidance, we arc 
surely right in seeking tg^foljpw the spirit rather than the letter 
of her system. Our own freedom from pedagogic shibboleths 
compels us to be free in our criticism, ana we feel sure that the 
breadth of her 6wn conception will lead her to welcome liberty 
in her fellow teachers no less than in children. H(;pce,* finally* 
we shall hope to see these principles applied quite freely by 
teachers in planning many varieties o4 toys and apparatus. 
But it would seem, from what we read in the pedagogic press, 

• as if eyery teacher or school authority wull be expected to 
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procure a complete Montessori outfit (costing £io'or £i6) 

^ before the principles ofrthis new method can pretend to be put, 
.into practice. Now, if this is the case, a grave error will- be 
committed; some of the apparatus will be found to be admis- 
sible, and this should be exactly copied ; others, we are convinced, . 
can be greatly improved. We have ourselves ventured to 
devise apparatus, and have mentioned above examples of two 
kiqds whirh^are not to be found in the Montessori repertoire 
at all. Furthermore, it is greatly to be desired, as we have 
pointed out abovfi, that the schools should make their own 
apparatus. This resource is, of course, not always to hand, and 
some of the tejs^must certainly be provided by manufacturers 
and placed on the market. > 

Hence^ in this, as in all other features of the education of 
infants, success wijl depend n6't upon the pedantic reproduction 
of devices, whether called Froebeliani Gifts or Montessori 
Apparatus, but upon faithful study and observations of 
children, by teachers who combine a reverence for these great 
reformers with a sfiirit of ‘freedom and independence. 

Fbr these reasons we greatly deprecate the mode in which 
the 'American ‘'entrepreneurs” of the System are seeking to 
protect their rights. The firm in New York City called 
TAe House of Childhood issues a catalogue, which reads as 
follows: — 

The Montessori Didactic Apfaratus has been patented, and 
a* her applications are pending: Infringers and imitators will 
be vigorously prosecuted, 

^Warning. — The Montessori- Didactic Apparatus is not a set 
^ of separable toys. It is a system for sense-training, and while- 
’ the sequence''is not dogmatic it should be presented to the child 
in a regutar orde-,. No real educational end will be attained 
by a random use of isolated parts. The materials are largely 
self-corrective, but not “ auto-educational ” in any sense, mean- 
ing 'that the system does not require careful teaching. These 
materials should no) be purchased by anyone who does not 
inktnd a careful, intelligent use according to the principles of 
the Montessori Method. Any materials used in the right spirit 
are better than those used in the idrong spirit. 

, Now, it is quite right for an inventor to reap the fruits of 
experiment and labour extending cfiitt many years, and where 
'a pieces of apparatus or material can be properly protected by 
patent no one can object. But principles of development 
cannot be patented, ^nd it is foolish to attempt to dissuade 
teachers from experiment, by “ warning ” them against freedom 
and selection from among the various toys in the Mdhtessori<> 
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cataloguV lit spite, therefore, of Madame Montessori’s 
•' *' request,” as stated by these manufactilrers, that “ the apparatu? 
be kept together as a complete method or system," we respect-, 
fully submit that the wiser course js to leave each piece of 
apparatus to justify itself, and, iurther, to permit *room for 
adaptation and impro\%ment. In countries guch* as England 
and America* w here teach ers are allowed an increasing measure 
of freedom and initiative, this is the only course ^hAl can hope 
for success. However generous Educational Authorities may 
prove to be in purchasing the complete outfit it is certain that 
teachers of experience 'will only employ so much as ^hey find 
of service and the rest will lie in the cupb(>ard^ We venture 
to offer this note ‘of warning in the interests of tiie^ system 
itself. * ^ 

We have no desire to engage iff the lively brittle now proceeding 
between Montessorist: and those who regard the Systefi^as an 
eccentric innovation or a^ an impertinent reflection upon the 
teaching now given in our Infant Schools. This controver^-v 
seems to us of quite minor imporfaftce; In other professions 
discoveries are constantly being reported from all parts • the 
world, and professional men are invited to investigate, to,criti- 
cise, adopt or reject without regard to the personal prestige of 
earlier work. It is, for example, no disparagement to Froebel’s 
reputation or to the English Infant School, to believe that in 
The Montessori Method there are new ideas which demand 
investigation. The inquiry which we here report is merely of 
a preliminary nature, and w* present it, not as a fina< verdict*of 
" yes ” or " no,” but as a modest example of the mode in which 
we are seeking to discharge our obligation as students* of 
children, and in line with the other contribution^ which mak; 
up this volume. Without endorsing the excessivf claims to 
magical results made by Madame Montessoji's publ-'chers in 
advertising An Educational Wonder Wort ® we are satirfied 
that important principles of infant development are .being 
applied by this “reformer” with great^slall, ‘and that these 
merit both genuine respect and patient investigation. 

Nor should we omit to point out that The Montetsori 
Method is of real importance as a contribution to pedagogics 
quite apart from the ^t^ which it advocates * There are 
many passages of rare insight and feeling which display 
Madame Moqjtessori as ^ thinker of the first rank, with* a 
mastery not cmly of apparatus for infants, but of ideas and 
experiences <'an^ing over the entire life of the ydung. From 
this point of view her work is worthy of being carefully studied 

I'See the pamphlet sold under this title (price so^icnts, House of 
. ClUlikooi, New York City). 
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by all who are concerned with educational ideaf, whether or no 
^tney are directly engaged with little children. 


• References. — The Bureau of Education has just published .a full 
bibliography of literature t^earing on this subject {Bulletin, iQiz, 
No. 17, Government Printing Office, Washington, U.S.A.). We need 
not give a listtof the various papers, mainlff of a controversial nature, 
written durjng the last twelve months on “ Montessori,” for none of 
them contain accounts of actual invcsti^;'j«^ioT]^s ^wlih ^children. The 
only exception we have encountered is in ' ^Primary Education, 
Vol. xxi.. No. I (.Boston, U.S.A., January, 1Q13), an article by Miss L. 
Theresa Benson, entitled “ An Experiment in Montessori Work.” Her 
report affiords useful comparison Avith our experiences. Miss T. L. 
Smith, The M(»/tt/^ssori System (Harper Brothers, New York), records 
merely an experience Avith a single child. It is fair to add, that Avbile 
these experiments reported from America are faA’ourable, a committee 
of experts sent L-om Teachers* (pollege, Columbia University, New 
York to Rome in order to investigate Madame Montcssori*s results on 
the spot have reported unfavourably; their criticism, emanating from 
so responsible a quarter, aaIII be aAvaited Avith . interest. 

A Mo7itessori Mother (London, 1913) can be highly recommended, as 
giving a very clear account, not only of the system, but of the 
philosophy, underlying it a<i(!Si,its relation to the Kindergarten. 


ApfiENDlJM. — The Educational Tunes, May, IQ13, contains a further 
report on this investigation. • 

o- 


J. J. Findlay, 


In collctboration with 


Miss K. Steel. 
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* — ffeachef and specialist, 12. 
Classes in the School, 42. 
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Communistic aspect of educative pro- 
, cess, XXX. , I 

Convposition, 13 1. 

Contour lines, meaning and use^ of, 
190. * 

Copper-plate writing, 119. 

Corporate life, 5 18. 

Crafts, /04. *(Se^ also under Arts 

and Crafts.) . , 

Craft-work, and dramatic work, 114. 

and intellectual life, 109. 

Culture Epoch Thedry; itj, 20, 30, 31. 
Curricula, official, 33. 

Cifrriculum, 41^ 24, 29^ 

D. 

Demonstration School, Aims, 
Methods, Results, lo*. * 
Dental Exr.mination, 16. ^ 

Detention^ 15. 

Diary, scholars, 13-16. 

Discipline and freedom, 269. 
pfscipline in Schools, xxxi. 

Domestic activities, 8, 26, 30, 47, 115. 

economy, 25-26. 

ej^periment •at Manchester High 

School, 26. 

Drama ^ and Literature, 132, 139, 

Appendix Ir., 258-260. 
Drawing, 32, 106, 112, 114. 

Drill, mechanical* 33- • • 

Duties, life’s fitness for, 20. 

Duty, sense of, 22. 

E. 

Earning, child’s attitude towards, 37. 
Economic pressure,* freedom from, 28. 
Education, child’s relation to, 10. 

■r — social, XXX., ^18. 

Electricity, Syllabus of Course, 200. 
Employers an^ Leaving Certificate, 

Environment, 29, 30, 36, 62. • 
Eurhythmies of Jaqu*hs-Dalcroze, 49. 


Exchange, law of, 36. 
Exercise, artificial, 22, 
physical, 44, 49s, 


“ Faculty psychology,” 23. " 
Famif^j’^fho'iw^iooras a, 5. 

Festivals, School, ii. 

Fielden Demonstration School, 3, 5, 
3^, 35, 37. 

Fielden, Mrs., 12. 

First Aid in, School, 6. 

Formal Training, 23, 29. 

Forms, in use at the School, 16. 
Founder’s^ Day, celebration of, 12. 
Free;lom in School, 4, 5. 

and discipline, 269. 

French, Syllabus of Course, 158-172. 

(See also Language.) 

Froebel and Montessori, 45, 269. 

G. 

Games, organisation of, 4, 17. 

Garden, Fielden Demonstration 
School, 31. 

— value of, 30, 51, 1 1 5. 

Genetic psychology, 19, 28. 

Geography, 8, 19, 32, 53, 60, 63-64. 
(See also under Physiography.) 

method of teaching, 186. 

Geometry, Chapter XV., 243-254. 

and Arithmetic, 201, 230. 

Beginnings of teaching of, 246. 

Growth of Geometrical experi- 
ence, 243. 

Syllabus of Course, 249-254. 

Use of language, 247. 

G^inan •Songs, 173. 

Syllabus of Course, 172-74. (See 

also under language.) 

Girl Guides, 7. 

Girls, adolescent vifw of domestic 
activities, 8 . 

Camp, 8 . 

social life of, 6 . 
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Grammar, 44* 131- I 
-r^- and memory training, 23. 


. H. 

• 

Habits anfl artificial^exercise, 22. 

social, 17. • 

Handicrafts, 6, 51, 104. 

Handwriting, Chapter VIII., 119-27. 

charts, 17. • • 

Health records, 16. 

History, 60-63. ^ , 

and Humanities. (See under 

Humanities.) 

and Literature, 135. f 

local, 67. ^ 

primitive man theory, 20. 

Holidays, reason for abnormal im- 
portance of, 27. 

Home, as centre of interest, 30. 

relation to school, 272. 

Home lessons, 13, 44, 140. 

House system, the, in schools, 17. 
Humanities. Chapters IV,, V., VI., 
57-115. 

and Arts and Crafts, no, 

and Science, 180. • 

Syllabus of Courses, Classes 

IV.-VIII., 67-81. 

Class III., 85-93. 

Class IV., 08-103. 

Hygiene, Syllabus of, 199. 

Hymns, choice of, 147. 


I. 

Individualistic tendencies in child, 
36. •• •• 

Industrial school and work, 34. 
Inneritance and environment, 2^. 
Instincts, in education, xxxi., 19. 
Intensive plan ^f stgdy, 43 - 
. — plan in French, 156. 

Mathematics, 248. 

^ Science, 182. 

• • 


K. 

KindAgarten, 3, 31, 46, 48 
and Montessori, 265, 270. 


Labour in the school?*35, 37. 
Language and Hvtdry, 165. * 

Medein, Chapter ^\L, 155. 

direct method of teaching, 

* 57 - • 

Sfllabus of Course in 

Fr^ch, i5i<-g2. ^ • 

Syllabus ^ C wai.s(* iu 

^German, 172-711. 

use of gr;gj^aphonc in 

teaching of, 159. 

use of pictures in te <ching 

•• • • of, 164. 

leaching of, 65. • 

Latin Grammar, and mep^ory train- 
ing, 23. 

Leaving Certificate and employers, 

16. 

Letters from children, 261. 

Library, thg School, 31, 65, 84, 93. 
Life, as basis for Aft, 107. * 

corporate, 3) 4) *8. 

duties, 20. * 

in tents, value of, 8. 

Literature, Chapter IX., 134. 

devcl^pnfent of power of criti- 
cism 37. 

drama, children’s productions, 

2 ',8-261. • 

— History, ys. 

method of teaching, ic8. 

- Syllabus of Course of, 140. 


M. 

Magnetism, syllabus Coui^e of, 
200. • 

Man, theory of primitive, 20, ,29, 32. 
Management of school, 3, 17. 

of upper sfhool, 12-16. 
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Manual activities, 25, 26. 

Instruction, Chapte^r VII. 104. 

; Board of Education, Re- 
port on, IQ. ^ 

Marks, use off 15. 

Materials, mastery^of, 31, 105. 
Mathematics, Chapter XlIL, 201. 

Al^ebrai 208. 

Arithmetic an'd peome^y, 20 r, 

208. 

Arithmetic of money, 204. 

books of rcferbnc*5,t2i6. 

- — graphical work, 206. 

Syllabi/s of CouAe, 210-16. ^ 

Mediaeval docfiments, imitations of, • 

257. 

Memory, tAiViing of, 23. 

Money, idea of value of, 37. 

Montessori and Froebel, 265, 269^ 270. 
Montessori methods in Fielden 
Demonstration School, xxxii.* 
Moral trafiiing, value and treatment, 
xxxii. 

Motivation, need of in school tasks, 

^ 24. 

Motive, adult and child, 28. 

immediate, ^2 1, 28, i'g. 

working, 19, 25. 

Motor activity,* 19. , 

Music, Chapter X., 143. 


Nature, Child, value of observation 
of, 19, 23. 

Nature sti/dy, 8, 32. . 

Syllabus of Coufte, 184, 

x8^, 187. 

Needlework, 52, 104. (See also under 
Arts and Crhfts.) 

Notation, instruction in musical, 144. 

c 

. 0 - 

Observation and experimentation, 178. 
Occupations, the Transition Class, 4Q. 

variation of, 28^ , * 

Office routine, training in, 21, 35. 


nP. ^ 

Painting, in schools, 107. 

Parents^ evening, II. t 
Parents, relations with, 3, 9, lo*. 
Patriotism, 12, 67. 0 

Period^, unallotted, 4, 23,143. 
Phoneti cs. 128^ 3 1| 

Physical exercises, 44, 49. 

Physics, Syllabus of Courses of, 192- 
194, 196-200. 

Physiography, notes on Syllabus of, 
179. , 

Syllabus of Courses of, 187, 190, 

194) 198. 

Play and work, 28. 

Plays an® Literature, 139, 258-261. 
Poetly, 32. 

Power, Transference of, 21. 
Pragmatist, child as, 32, sO- 
Preparation (Vorbereiiung), 24. 
Preparatory training, 23. 

Primitive life, child’s relation to, 29. 
Primitive man theory, 20, 29, 32. 
Property, child’s sense of, 36. 
Psychology, child study and the cur- 
riculum, xxix.-xxxiii. 

— I— faculty, 23. 

genetic, xxxi., 19, 27. 

social, influence of, xxx. 

Punishment and reward, 15. 

Pursuits, scholars’ choice of, 25. 

School, Chapter III., 39. 

selection of, 19. 

R. 

Reading, Chapter VIII., 128-33. 

and Humanities, 130. 

materials for, 65, 70, 73. 

— ri^fethods, 128. 

phonetics, 13 1. 

Records, health, »6. 

mental and physical, 16. 

Recreation, 28. ^ * 

Registers, in voice production, 144. 
Repetition, 140. 

Reports, terminal, 17. ^ # 
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Repression, danger (|f, 27. 

Results, meaning and value of, 20, 32. 
Rewar'd and punishment, 15. 

Rhythm, in music, 145. 

J^hythmical Gymnastics, tQ. 


Scholars’ seats, use of plan of, 17. 
School, in country, 7. 

hall, value of, 12. • 

and home, 272. 

industrial, 34*^ ^ 

management, 3, 12, 17 

pursuits, Chapter III., 39. 

Science, primitive man theqfty, iq. 

in school, 54. * ^ 

natural. Chapter XIT., 177. 

basis of selection of facts, 177. 

experimentation and observa- 
tion, 178. 

method of teaching, 177. 

reference books, 182, 183. 

Syllabus of Courses of, 192-94J 

196-198, 199-200. 

Scout troop, boys’, 5, 6, ii, 37* 

“ Sense training,” meaning of, 270. 
Sentiment, civic and patriotic, 12. • 
Sex differences, 7, 8. 

Singing, 44i 53, Chapter X., 143. 

exercises, 140-154- 

Social activities, 45. 

education, 18. 

habits, 17. 

life of girls, 6. 

sentiment, premature expression 

of, 6. 

Songs, choice of, 147. (Set ulso 

under Singing.) ^ ^ 

Specialism in teaching, ii-if. 
Speech, acquirement of, 3». 

training, 83. • • 

Spelling, 133 - 
Sports, 5-6. • • 

Stability, age of, 29. 

State, the, 16. 

Stories, classical, 4^- 
Studies, adolescait, 23. 


T. 

Tapeltries, *57. 

and Humanities, 97, 103, *112, 

• 1 14. ^ 

Technical, educatjpn, 33-38. 

subjects,, 22, 29. 

Technique, 32. •" 

Teeth, examinaticji ^f,' :6. • 
Text-books, use of, 21.^ 

Thrift, training in, 37, 

Time-table, 4, ij, 42. 

organi?at*ion of child’s, 271. 

Toys, educativj, 263-2('fi^ ^ • 

Trade schools, 20. ^ 

in Anjcrica, 36. 

Training, formal, 23. # 

manual, Chapter IL, 19. 

preparatory, 23. 

Specific careers, 23. 
'l^ransfercncc of power, 2» 

» 

U. 

Unallotted pcriod.s, 4, 25, 43. • 

Universities, function of, xxxiii. ^ 

* 

V. , • 

Verse, children’s production of, 2^iO, 
261. * g 

Vocational education, 20, 23^ 29, 
33-3S. 

. • • 

W. 

Wages, child’s attitude tp, 36. 

Work r^d pla/, 28. 

motives for, Chapter II., 19. 

Workroom, 31. ‘ f 

Workshop, occupations, 22. 

Writing, 30. 

Chapter VIII., !i9-i2i. 

convenience ii, 123. 

copper-plate, iig# • 

decorativenels in, 124. 

^ distinguishableness ” iu) 121. 

exercise, ^^6. 

use of lines in, 125. 
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Watson, M.A., tiartside Scholar. Demy Svo, pp. viii. 64. 
IS. net. (Publication No. 33, 190S.) 

(Gartside Report, No. 7.) 

No. X. SOME ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CENTRES. By J. N. 
Princ'., D.vSc., (hirtsidc vScholar, and Lecturer and Demon- 
.strator in Electro-Chemistry. Demy Svo, pp. xiv. 137. 
IS. 6d. net. (Publication No. 41, 1908.) 

ihiblished for Manchester University by SiiERRATT & Hughes 
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^ ECONOMIC SERIES 

(Gartsidk Report, JJo. 8.^ 

No. XI.^ CHEMICAL INDTLSTRY ON THE CONTINENT. Ry 
TIaroM) Baron, B.Sc., Oartsido Scholar. Demy Svo, pp. xi. 
71.. TS. 6d. net. (Publication No. 1901).) 

Nj). XH. XTNEMPIxmilCNT. By S. J. Chapman, M.A., M.Com., 
Stanle>^ Jevons Professor of Political h'coifomy ajid Dean of 
the rticulty of Commerce, and H. M. HAi.r.swouTjT, M.A., 
B.Sc., Professor of ICcotiomics, Armstroiij:^ vToWecv;, N^w- 
castlc-on-Tyne, and late A.ssistant i.,e^turer in Ivconomics 
in the University’ of iMianche.ster. Demy 8 vo, pp.V^i- 364* 
ijs. net, ] 3 aper, :!S. 6 d. net, cloth. ^ , 

(Pnblicatit^i. No. /|S, 1909.) 

(Gartsidk Rkport, No. 9.) 

No. XHI. THE COTTON INDUvSTRY IN S\\TTZ 141 H./w\ D, 
VORARr.HlvRr, ANM) irfVl.Y, a Tccjmical :in<l Hr notnk- 
Study. By S. L. BKgs<^, LL.B., Gartside vScholar. I> jny 8vo, 
pp. XV. :>29- 3s. 6d. net. (Publication No. 5.}, 19T0.) 

educational*s£ries 

No. 1 , CONTINUATION vSCIll)OLS IN IvNGLAND *AND 
PVLShAVHTi)RE. Their ])lace in the Educational System of 
an Industrial and Commercial State. By Michaki. E. 
vSaducr, M.A., LL.D., \Tce-Chancellor of the University of 
Leeds, and late Professor of the Histoiy and Administration 
of Education in the University of Mancluster. Dtaiiy Sxo, 
pp. xxvi. 779. 8s. 6d, net. (Publication No. ^29, 1907. f 

No. H. THIv DlCMONvSTRATlON SCHOOLS RJCCt^RD. No. 
1 . Bein«: Contributions tf> the Study of ICducatioii f^^ ni 
the Deixirtment of lulncation in the University of Man- 
chester. B3' J. J. Kindi.ay, Ph.D. Jiarah Fieldeii 

Ihofessor of lulucatiuii. Demy S\u, ]fj). Viii. ts. od. 

net. (Publii.i ■ -ii No. 32, 1908.) 

No. HI. THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN GIRLS’ 
SCHOOLS IN NORTH AND CEN'l'RAL < 1 P:RMANY. A 
Report hy PA'a Doix'.k, M.A., Gilci.rist Stivdcnt. DemySvo, 
pp. X. IS. 6d. net. (Publication No. 34, i.yoS.) 

No. IV. THP: DICPARTMIvNT of EDUCATION IN 1 Hli: 
UN1\ ERS 1 TV«W :f#AXCJTH;vSTl-;R, 18U0-1911! .Svo, 

146 pp., with 12 ])lates. is. bd. net, paper; 2s. 6d. net, 
cloth. (Publication No. 38, 

Pnblishec^ in commeflioration of the twenty-first* aiiniversaiy 

of tile Ivlncation Department. • • 

No. V.* ()IYUN 1 <;S of HDHCATION COUR^iEvS IN ^lAN- 
CHEvSTER UNIVERvSITY. •Den^v Svo, pj). viii- 190. :,s. 

net. ^ ( Publication*No. 61, 1911.) 

W ■ ■■ 

34 Cros 5 Street, ^lanchester, and 33 vSoho Square, London, \V.* 
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EDUCATIONAL SERIES « 

.No. VI. THK STORY* OF THE MANCHEvSTER HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRL5J, 1871-1911. By vSara A. B6rstai.i., 
M.A., Head Mistress, Special I.cctiirer in Education. . Demy 
Svo, pp. fvx. 214, with 18 Plates. 5s. •net. 

' (Publication 1911.) 

Nq. VII.‘ T^IP: DEMONvSTRATION SCHOOLS RECORD, 
No. 2. ' " , [In the Press. 

r * 

ENGLISH SERIES 

No. I. THE' LI-irCRARY PR0FP:SSI0N’ IN THE ELIZA- 
BICTHAN AGiv. By Pir. Siieavyn, M.A.; D.Eit., Special 
Lecturer in rhiRlish Literature and Senior Tutor for Women 
vStiid flits ; Warden of the Dali of Residence for Women 
Students. , 

A senes of brief studies dealinjij with the conditions amidst 
which the ]n'ofession of literature was pursued under Elizabeth 
and James I. It treats of their relations with patrons, pub- 
lishers and reading^ public, ‘and with various authorities exer- 
cisin^r legal control over the press ; and discusses the possibility 
of earning a sufficient livelihood, in this period, by the proceeds 
of literary work. Demy Svo, pp. xii. 221. 5s. net. 

(Publication No. 49, 1909.) 

No. 11 . BICOWULF : ICdited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by W. J. SRnoEKiKi.u, Litt.D., Lecturer in English 
Language. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. 300. 9s. net. 

, • (Ihiblication No. 55, 1910.) 

No. III. PATIENCE : A West Miclland Poem of the Four- 
teenth Century. Edited, with Introduction, Bibliography, 

' Notes, and Glossary, by Harteky Bateson, B.A., P'aulkner 
. Fellow. (Jr. 8vo, pp. x. 150. 4s. 6d. net. 

(Publication No. 70, 1912.) 

No. IV. THE P:ARLY LIFE AND DP:VEL()PMENT OF 
GP^ORGP; ELIOT. By Mary H. Dear in, M.A., formerly 
John Bright Fellow. With an Introductory Note by C. H. 
Herford, Litt.D., J’rofessor of English Literature. Demy 
8vo. 6s. ne't. (Publication No. 71, 1913.) 

THk POETlCATv WORKvS OF WIIJJAM DRUMMOND OF 
HAWTHORNDICN. Critical ecritioift. Edited by L. E. 
Kastner, M.A., Professor of P^rench. With nearly 30 re- 
• productions of original title-pages, etc. [Zn the Press. 

GERMANIC SERIES 

No. I. VO WET. ALLITERATION IN THIC OLD GP:RMANIC 
LANGUAGEvS. By^E. Ceassen, M.A., Assistant Lecturer 
in English Language. • Ihi the Press. 

.‘Published for Manchester University by Sherratt & Hughes 
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. HISTORICAL SERIES 

No. I. MI^)L'Ii;VAL MANCHESTER AND THE niCOIN- 
NINCKS OF LANCASHIRE. Ry iVMKS Tait, M.A., riofcssor 
of ^iicicnt and Medhoval Hi.story. Demy 8vo, p]). x. Jii, 
with 3 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. nef. 

• (Tiiblicatioii No.^, 190.4.) 

I^p. H. INITIA OPfeRITM LATTNORUIM OUAC SAECULIS 
XHI •XIV., XV. ATTRIIUJUNTDR. T3y A. ml). Litti.e, 
M.A., Lecturer in Paljeo^raphy. Demy Svo, pp?« xiii. 273 
(interleaved). (Out of print.) • (Publication 3. 1904?) 

No. III. THE OLD COLONIAL vS^WrivM. Ry/ ('.eb.m/d 
Rf.rkeucv Hkut^-, M.A.*, R.C.L., Lecturer in Cohmial^IIistory. 
Demy Svo, pp. xi. 232. 5.S. net. (Publicjtjon*No. 7, 1903.) 

No. IV. S*ITT1>1ES OF ROMAN IMPERJALLSM. Ry W. T. 
Arnold, M.A. Edited b>j ICdwakd Finnicrs M.A., I^Cf itucr 
in Ancient Hi^story, witl^ Memoir of the Authol^ bj' iSIrs. 
Humphry Ward and C. E. Montauuk. With a Photo- 
gravure of W. T.^ Arnold. Demy Svo, pp. cxr.iii. 2S1. 
7s. 6d. net. (Publication No. 16, 1906.) 

The Memoir may be had separatel^^ price 2s. 6d. net. 

No. V. CANON PIETRO CAS0I!A\S* PILORIMAOE *0 
JERUvSALEM IN THIv YE^\R 1494. Ry M. MAwauhV 
Ni4\vi5TT, R.A., formerly Jones Fellow. Demy Svo, pp. viii. 
427, with 3 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Publication No. 26, i9‘>7-) 

No. VI. HISTORICAL ICvSSAYS. Edited by T. F. Tout, 
M.A., F.R.A., Professor of Mediieval and Modern History, 
and JAMKS Tait, M.A., Professor of Aycient and Medi.'cval 
History. Demy Svo, pp. xv. 557. 6s net. Reissue of flic 
Edition 4)f 1902 with index kind New Preface. 

^ (Publication No. 27, 1907.) 
The index can be purchased separately, price 6d. net. • 

No. VII. vSTUDIES SUPPLEMENTARY TO S^URRS’ CON^ 
vSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. Vol. i. ^Ry ,Cn. Petit- 
DutaillIvS, Ivitt.D., rector of the Unifersity of ('rcnoble. 
Translated from the French by W. L. Rhodes, M.A., 
fonnerly Jones F'ellow, and edited by Prof. James Tait, 
M.A. Demy Svo, pp. xiv. 15,2. 4s. net. , • 

(Publication No. 38, i()o8. Second Edition, tqti.) 

No. VIII. MAI^ARIA AND GREEK IIIvSTORV. By W II. S. 
JONEvS, M.A. To w^hich is added the History of C>reek 
Therapeutics at^d tha Malaria Theory by 1 C. T. JVithjngton, 
M.A., M.R. Deniy ^o, pp. xii. 176. 5s. net. 

(Publication No. 43, 1909.) 

No. rX. HANES GRirFFYDD AP CYNAN. The; Welsh te^ct 
wIlIi translation, introduction, and notes by Arthur Jones, 
M./^, Lecturer in Modern History in RirkJ)ecke Collegt, 
Universi^ of London, and latei Assistant Tvccturer in 
History in the University of* Maijiphester. Demy 8vo, pp. 
viii. 204, with \ Illustrations. 6s. net. • 

, " (Publication No. 50, 1910.) 

• 34 Cross vStreet, Manchester, and 33 vSoho vSquare, London, W. ^ 
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HISTORICAL SERIES 

No. X. THE CIVJL W;AR IN LANCASHIRE, 'bv Ernest 

* Broxap, M.A. Demy 8vo, pp. xv. 226, 6 plates. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Publication No. 51, V910.) 

No. XI. -A BIOGRAPTIY OF TlIOMAvS DEACON/ THE 
MANCHKvSTER NON-JUROR. By Henry Broxap, M.A. 
Demy,.^vo, pji. xix. 215, 2 plates. 7s. 6d. net. - 

(Publication No. 5cj, 1911.) 

No. XII. TfiE. EJECTICD OP' 1662 : Their Predecessors and 
vSucc\^ssors in VJumberland and Westmorland. By B. 
Nightin<jAlk, M.A. In two volnmes, demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. 
1490. 2SvSi net. (Publication .\o. 62, 1911.) 

No. XIII. GERMANY IN THE NINETiCIvNTH i^'ENTURY. 
Lectures by j. Holland ROvSk, I.itt.I)., C. IT. IIerpord, 
Litt.p., E. C. K. Gonnkr. M.A., and M. E. Sadlkr, M.A., 
LL.D. With ai^ IntroiluctorJ' Note by •Viscount Hai.dane. 
Dcn^y Svo, pp. xxi. 142. 2S. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

(Publication No. 65, 1912.) 

No. XIV. A HISTORY OF PRILSTON IN AMOUNDERNESS. 
By H. W. ClemKsiia*; ivLA. Demy 8vo., pp. xii. 344, 5 
U;'aps. 7s. 6d. net. ^ (Publication No. 67, r9T2.) 

No. XV. A SHORT HLSTORY OF TODMORDEN By J. 
li'oLDEN, M.A. Crown Svo, pp. xiv. 242, 25 fiill-pap^c plates 
and illustrations in the text. Cloth, 2s. net; or cloth extra, 
2S. 6d. net. (Publication No. 68, 1912.) 

THE LOvSS OF NORMANDY, 1189-1204. Studies in the History 
' of the Anii^eviu .h'uipire. By F. M. Povvicke, M.A., Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, Professor of Modern History in 
the Queen \s Universit3^, Belfast, and late Lavi^ton Fellow 
, and Lecturer in Ilistoiy in the University’ oT Manchester. 

. ^ [hi the Press. 

DOCUMEI^TS RICLATING TO IRICLAND UNDER THE 
COMMONWEA'T/riT. By Robert Duni.oi’, AI.A., Lecturer 
on Irish Jlistory. In 2 volumes, demy Svo. 

This work will consist of a series of unpublished documents 

relattng- to tlie^History of Ireland from 1651 to 1639, arranged, 

modernized and edited^i with introduction, notes, etc., by Mr. 

Dunlop. * [In the Press. 

THE NAVAL MUTINIES OF 1797. By Conrad Gill, M.A., 
Lecturei*^ in Military History. p , » [In the Press. 

MEDICAL SERIES. 

No. I. SKETCHES OF THE LIVES# AND WORK OF THE 
. HONORARY MEDICAL STAFF OF THE ROYAL 
INFIRMARY. P'rom its foundation in 1752 to i8(jo, when 
^ it became the Royal Infirmaiy. By Edward Mansfield 
Brockbank, M.D., M.R.C.P. Crown 4to. (illu.strated), pp. 
vii. 311. f5S. net. (Publication No. i, 1904.) 


cJP ublished for Manchester University by Sherratt &* ^Hughes ^ 
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* MEDICAL SERIES 

No. II. PftACTICAT. PRHvSCRIBTNG AND DISPHNSING. 
P'or Medical Stndeiils. By Wft.MAM • Kirkby, soinetiino 
Lt^'turer in Pliannacoi^nosy in the Owens Collejic, Man-* 
Chester. Crown Svo, pp. iv. jt>^. 3s. net. 

• (Pnbli^tion No. 2, 1904, Second ICditicfii, rood.) 

No. III. HANDBOOK OF SURCUCAL lANATOMV. By 
(t. a. Wru'.mt, B.A., M.B. (Oxon.), F.K.C.v"??,*. Juneritns 
Professor of Systematic Siirirery, and C. II. I^RftsTON, M*.D., 
I'.R.C.S., P.D.vS., Lecturer on Denfal .Anatomy ; /Assistant 
Dental Surj^eofl to tlie Victoria Dental llospitaf of Man- 
chester. Crown Svo, pp. ix. 2r)5. 5s. jie.t. Secoiul edition. 

• • (Publication > 0. 6, 1905.) 

No. TV. A Cinn-i.SfC 01- JNSTRrC'XlON Tn Ol’iClJA ''' vk ' 
vSlJR(iLRY iif the LiiivAsity of Manchester. By Wji.i.iam 
Thoriutrx, M.D., B.S. (Londd, P'.l't.C.S., Profe.^sor of 
Ofjerative vSni i^er^*. Crown Svo, p]). 75 ' intcrleifv ed ), 26 ^ 
Figures in the Text. 2S. (Sd. net. 

^ • (Pnb\jcation No. ir, 190^) 

No. V. A HANDBOOK Oh' J.KCLAL MiCDIClNIv. P.\ nV. 
vSkm.KRS, AI.D. ( I.oiidon), PTofessor of h'orensic AIe<licine. 
\^itli 7 illustrations. Crown Svo, ])]). vii. 233. 7s. Nl. net. 

(Ihiblication No. 14, i9<»6.) 

No. VI. A CATALOOLP: Oh' THIC PATHOLOiWCAL . 
MUSEU]M OF THE UNIVlvRvSITV Oh' M ANCI I ICvSTER. 
Edited by J. Lorfcxix vSmitii, M.A., M.D. (Ivdin.), I'rofessor 
of Pathology in Hie Lniversity of hMiubnrgh ; late ProTcisor 
of Pathology in the 4 niversit3^ of Manchester.^ Crown 4to, 

1 260 Plf. 7 S. 6d. net. (Publication .No. ^3, i9‘>6.) 

No. VII. HANDBOOK OF* DISIvA.SIv.S OF Till-: HIvtUT. 

By (tR,\ii.\m Stkicij., M.D., F.R.C.P.. ICmeri^iis Professor gf 
Medicine, and Idiysiciaii to the Manchester Royal Iniinnary. 
Crown Svo, j^p. xii. 3S9, 11 plates {.^ iir colours' . and 100 
illustrations in the text. 7s. 6d. nei-. 

(Publix'alion No. 2«), I9<>f^>.) 

No. VIH. JIM JDS DRESCTlh'lvLI). IN MICMORIAM. 

Medical vStudies b\^ his colleague and py])ils at the Man- 
chevSter University and the Royal Infirmaiy. Imperial Svo, 
pp. vi. 246. With a Photogravure and 43 Plates. Ki-;. 6d. 
net. ^ . 9 ^ (Publication No. 35, T90S.) 

No. IX. HANDBOOK OF INFECTIOLS DLSEASES. By 
R. W. Marsdkn, M.I). Crown Svo, pp. vi. 29b. 3 ^- 

• • (Publication Vo. 39, 1908.) 

No. lecture.s on the fathoi.ogy of.'cancer. 

By Ciia%.ks Powkij. Whitk, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.vS., Special 
Lecturer in Pathology. Im^icnaJ Svo, pp. x. S3, 33 plates. 

3s. 6d. net. ^ (Publication No. 42, 1908.) 

34 CroSs vStreet, Manchester, and 33 Soho Square, Ivondon, W. 
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MEDICAL SERIES 

No. XI. vSEMMEI^Wli:ia: HIS IJFE AND HES DOCTRINE. 
^ A chapter in the history of Medicine. By the late Professor 
Sir Wii.LiAM J. SiNcrAiij, M.A., M.D. Imperial SvoJ* pp. x. 
36c}, 2«plates. 7s. 6d. net. (Publication No. 46, T009,) 

No. XII. MODERN PR 0 BLP:MS IN PSYCHIATRY: By E. 
IvUGARp,, 1 ’rofd.^.sor of Nervous and Mental Diseases in tlie 
Univ^vsity of l\lodena. Translated from the Itfalian by 
* David OrM, M.D., Assistant Medical Officer and Pathologist 
to the County A5;yKim, Prestwich ; and R. G. Rows, M.D., 
Assistant Medical Officer and Tfathologist to the County 
Asylum, ^T,ancaster. With an Introduction by Sir T. S. 
Ci.ousToNT,' M^D., late Physician Superintendent, Royal 
Asylum, Morningside, and Ivccturer on Mental Diseases in 
Edwiburgh IXiiversity. Imperial 8vo, pp. viii. 305, 8 plates. 
7s. SOfi net. ^(Publicaticjjn No. 47, 1909.) 

No. XIII, FEERIJ<iMINDliDNRSvS IN CHILDREN OF 
SCHOOL AGE. By C. Facet IjAfAGE. M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Lecturer in Observation of Children and School Hygiene. 
With an Ap])endiv. on Treatment and Training by Mary 
Dkndy, M.A. Crown 8vo,*‘pp. xvi. 359, 12 plates. 5s. net. 

• (Ihiblication No. 57, 1911.) 

No, XJV. DISEASES OF THE NlvRVOUS SYvSTEM. By 
JijDSON S. Bury, M.D. (Loud.), F.R.C.P., late Professor of 
Clinical Medicine. Demy 8vo, ])p. xx. 788. 15s. net. 

(Publication No. 66, 1912.) 

THE CLINICAL ANATOMY OF THE ALIMENTARY 
‘ CANAI^. By T.’ Wingatk Todd. M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.S., 
Professor of Anatomy in the Wescern Reserve^University, 
Cleveland, U.S.A. ; late Lecturer in Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. [In Preparation. 

PHYSICAL SERIES 

No. I. THE PHYvS’k'AL LABORATORIES OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY. OF MANCHESTER. A record of 25 years’ 
work. Demy 8vo, pp, viii. 142, with a Photogravure, 
10* Plates, and 4 Plans. 5s. net. 

• (Publication No. 13, 1906.) 

This volume contains an illustrated description of the Physical 
ElectVical Engineering, and Electro-Chemistry I,,aboratories of 
the Manchester University, also a confplejte* Biographical and 
Bibliographical Record of those who have worked in the Physics 
Department of the University during the past 25 years. 

No. H. laboratory EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL 

• chemistry. By J. N. Pring, D.Sc., Lecturer and 
Demonstrafor in Electro-Chemistry. Crown ^b, pp. xiv. 

• 164, with 27 diagrams. 4s. net. 

^ (Publication No. 64, 1912.) 

Published for Manchester University by Sherratt & Hughes 
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. PUBLIC HEALTH SERIES 

No. I. ARCIIIVICS OF THE FUBIHC I14CALTH EABORA- 
TCiRY OK THE UNlVERvSlTY OF MANCHEvSTER. • 
FMitcd by A. Sheuihan DKi.EfiNK, M.Sc., M.B., Ch.iM., 
Dfrector of the Laboratory and Froctor Frofes.styi' of Coui- 
, pArativc Fatholojf>^ and Bacteriology. Crowif 4to., pp. iv. 
451. IS. net. (rnblicaticin No.,12, iyc^6.) 

® *• 

THEOLOGICAL SpRIES ' ’ , 

No. I. INAUdUUAI. IJit'TURliS delivered dnriii}; tiff Se.s.sion 
1904-5, by the Tvofessons and Lecturers of Jive Faculty of 
Theolojfv, viz. : • 

Prof.*!'. F. Tout, M.A.; Prof. A. S. Peake, P.I).; Prof. 

H. W. Hogg, M.A.; Prof. T. \V. Rhys»l)avid.s, d^L.T*. ; 
Rev. \V. F. Ac).eucv, H-DL Rev. A. t'.ordou, M.A.*; Rev. L. 
Hii#se, ILl). ; Rev.' Canon K. L. Hick#, M.A. ; Rev. H. D. 
Lockett, ALA.; Rev. R. Alackinto.sh, D.l).; R**.;. J. T. 
Manshall, D.l).; Rev. J. II. Moulton, D.Litt. 

Edited by A. S. Pk.\ke, B.I)., Dean of the Faculty. 

Demy 8vo, pp. xi. 296. 7.s»Ed? net. 

, ^ (Publication No. 9, 

• 

^ LECTURES 

No. 1 . GARDEN ClTlEvS (Warburton T.ectiire). By Rai.ph , 
Neville, K.C. 6d. net. (Lecture No. i, 1905.) 

No. II. THE BANK OF ENGLAND ^\ND THE STATE 
(A Lecture). By vSir Felix Schuster, (xl. net^ • 

^ • (lA'ctnre No. 2, 1905.) 

No. III. BEARING AND IMf>()RTANClC OF COMMICRCLAL 
TREATIES IN THE T\\T^:NT1ETH CIvNTURY. By vSir 
Thomas Barci.av. 6d. net. (Lecture No. 3, 1906.) 

No. IV. THE SCIENCE OF LANIUJAGl^ AND THE S'lT’DY 
OF THE GRICEK TEvSTAMENT (A ^ ocliir^-). By James 
Hope Moulton, M.A., Litt.D. 6d. net. 

(Lecture No. 4. 1966.) 

No. V. THE GENERAL MEDICAL CflDNCIL ; ITvS 
POWERS AND ITS WORK (A Lecture). Py Don.vi.d 
Macalister, M.A., ^.D., B.vSe., D.C.L., LT#.D. 6d. nA. 

• • • (Lecture N^. 5, 1906.) 

No. VI. THE CONTRAvSTS IN DANTE (A Lecture). By the 
Hon. William Warren Vernon^ M.A. 6d. nit. 

(Lecture No. 1906.), 

No VII* PREvSERVATION OF PLACES oV INTERILST 

OR BEAUTY (A T#ectuie). •By Sir Robert Hunter. 6d. 
net. . (Lecturt# No. 7, 1907.) 

34 Cros^ Street, Manchester, and 33 Soho vSquare, London, W/ 
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LECTURES 

No. VIII. ON THE EIGHT THROWN HY REX'ENT. IN- 
VESTIGATIONS ON KEECTRICITY 0 #I THE RELAl'lON 
BETWEEN MATTIvR A Nil ETHICR (AdaTn.s6n Eccture). 
J- J- TiroM!i,(iN, D.vSc., F.R.S 6d. net. 

(Lecture No. 8, %x908.) 

No. IX. HOvSPITALS, MKDICAL vSClENCL, AND PTTBTJC 
HICALTH (A Lecture). By Sir Clifford Alijuitt, K.C.B., 
M.D. (Cafitab.). 6 ( 1 . net. (Kecturc No. g, igo8.)* 

No. X. ^JNGTJvS^ POICTRY AND GERMAN PHTT-OSOrHY 
, IN 'MIE, AGE OE WOROSWORTH (Adamson ’Eecture). 
By A. C. Buadmcy, Litt.D. 6 ( 1 . net. 

\ (T.ecture No. 10, igog.) 

No. xr.^' THE EVOT.IITION OF SCROKRY. By William 
TiiortiuiIn, 6 ( 1 . net. (I^ecture No. ti, k^io.) 

No. XTT. I.ETBNIZ AS A POLITICIAN. By A.* W. Ward, 
LiU.D., F.B#A. 6 ( 1 . net. (lA^cture No. 12, igii.) 

Nos. XlFi and XIV. OED TOV^NS AND.NTiW NEEDS, by 
P.UJi, W.\TKaiioU.SK. M.A., K.R.I.B.A., and THE -TOWN 
lEXvfENvSION PI^AN, by Raymoj.d Unwin, F.R.I.B.A. 

( Warburtoii Lectures for igi2.) 1 voliniie. Illustrated, is.net. 

«. • * /T^cctures Nos. 13 and 14, igi2.) 

No. X.V. UNIVERSITY EIJUCATION FOR WOMEN. . (A 
Lecture.) By Mrs. Hknr^ Si do wick, LL.D. 6d. lift. 

* . (I^ccturc No. 15, i9i3») 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CTIESTIvR. Session 1904-5. Demy 8vo, 1100 pp. 3s. net. 
•’ • (Publication No. 17.) 

CAEliND.VR OE TflE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHP^StER. Session i(^o5-6. Defny 8vo, i2ooj3p. 3s. net. 

(Publication No. 18.) 

CALENDAR OP' THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
, CHICSTER. Sc.ssion 1906-7. Demy Svo, 1300 pp. 3s. net. 

* (Publication No. 19.) 
CALENDAR OP TtTIE VICTORIA UNTVICRSTTY OF MAN- 

CIIESTER. Session 1907-8. Demy Svo, 1400 pp. 3s. net. 

* (Publication No. 28.) 

calendar of the victoria univp:rsity of man- 

CIIESTP^R.' Scssioii igoS-ij. Demy Svo, 1460 pp. 3s. net. 

• * ( I’ublication No. 37.) 

CALENDAR OF TlIIv VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
VHPvSTER. Session igog-io. Demy Svo, 1470 pp. 3s. net. 
* (Publication No. 48.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIYPIRSITY OF MAN- 
# CHESTP^R. vScs.sion 1910-11. Demy Svo, 1550 pp. 3s. net. 

«»( Publication No. 56.) 

aM.ENRAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVP^RSITY OF MAN- 
CHE^TPvR. Se.ssion 1911-12. Demj'' Svo, i57i>'pp.* 3s.net. 
, * (Publication No. 60.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHESTER.*" Session 1912-13. Demy Svo, 946 pp. 2/6 net. 
. (Publication JTo. 69.^ 

•Published for Mancliester University by vSiirrratt & Huch^s 
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UNlVlCRvSl,TV Of'mANCHESTKR EXAMINATION TAl'ERvS 

FUR , 


Scholarships and Prizes - - ^ - 

FaciilUes of T^aw, Music anil 'riicoloj^y 
Entrance ischolarship^j _ . . 

I^cuAics Qf Art and Commerce - 
Department of Education - - - 

Faculty of Medicine _ _ . - 

Faculties of Science and 'rechnolo.e'v - 


Price 6d. net ; 

Post 2d. 

,, od. 

„ 2d. 

6d., ,, 

,, 2d. 

> * j L/ " » * 

, , 6d . 

.. hi- 

,, id. 

T ^ ^ 

9 } ^ It 

,, .2d. 

... •>/-' .. 

4<1. 


THE CATALOCtUK OF Tlllv CUKISTH'; LlHuARY. 

• ’’•■‘Ss. 

THE f:E('.TSTICR*OF ORAUUATIvS <)E.TIIE UNIVI RSITY 
OE AfANCHESTlvR 1 = 1 * TO JIU<Y. lOoS. 3S.*:.>1. net; 
cloth, 3s. 6(1. net. (Publication No. 36.) ^ 


Publications of the ilohn Rylands Library 
^ issued at the University Press. 

THE JOHN RYLANDS IJRRARY ; Memorial of the In-, 
aujj^uration, 6th October, 1899. ( Printed for ])rivatc circula- 

tion.] 8vo, PI). 2.|. 

CATALOOUI-: OF TIHC MAN! 'SCRIPTS, ROOKvS, /fND 
BOOKyiNDJNOS 1-?\'HH!1 1‘JvD AT THE OPICNINO OF 
THE JOHN RYLANDSJTBRARY, MANCHI»KTlvR, 6th 
October, iSyg. Svo, pp. 42. l Oul of 

CATALOOUli: OF THI-: PRINTED BOOKS 'AND MANll- 
SCRIPTS IN THI-: JOHN RYLANIJS 4JB»ARY, MAN- 
CHlvSTPIR. iSgy. 3 vols. 4to. 31s. tnl. net. 

CATALOOUl? OF BOOKS IN TIili JOHN RYLANDS 
LIBRARY . . . PRINTED' IN IvNOLAND. SCOTLAND, 
AND IRlvLAND, AND OF .yoOKS IN IvNOLISH 
PRINTIH) ABROAD, TO THE END OFVHE YEAR 1640. 
1895. 4to, pp. iii. 147, Tos. 6d. net. , 

THP: ENUTJSII IN THlv JOHN R VE.VNDS .LIBRARY, 

1525 4:o 1640. With 26 facsimiles and 39 cnirravings. 
[Printed for private circulation.] 1899. Folio, pp. xvi.#275. 
In Icv^ant Morocc(>, 5 guineas net. • 

THE iOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY : A Brief Description ofMie 
BuildiiiJ^ and its Contents, with a Descriptive List of the 
Works Exhibited in the Ma^n I^ijorary. [Printed for pri>fate 
circulation.] J^ly, 1902. 8vo, yjp. 48. * [Out of Print. 


34 CreSs vStrect, Manchester, and 33 Soho vSquare, I^onclon, W. 
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JOHN RYLANDvS LIURARY. . . . JOHANN GUTENBERG 
AND THE DAWN OF TYPOGRAPHY IN GERMANY. 
I.ecturc by the,Uibravian, i4tli October, 1903. (.Synopsis of 

I T.ectnre. Ivist of works exhibited ... to illustrate the work 
of the first typographers in Germany. . . -A .selection from 
the wprks in the John Rylands I.ibrary bearing np^n the 
subject.) . 1903. 8vo, pp. 15. t [OtU of J^rint. 

THP: JOHN RYI'aND.S IJBRARY : THE MOVEMJCNT OF 
ODD •’’TESTAMENT SCHOUARSHIP IN THE NINE- 
TF'ENTri* CENTURY. (Synopsis of] a lectnve by Prof. 
A. S.‘^ Peake, . . .* ilth November, 1903- Some leading dates 
in l\.ntateuch criticism, 1903. 8vo, pp.' 8. [Out 0/ Print. 

WORKS UPCiN .T«HE .STUDY OF GRF:EK AND LATIN 
palaeography and DIPT.OMATIC IN T'HE JOHN 
RY«TaAND.S EIBRARY. . . . Reprinted from the “Quarterly 
Bulletin of the John Rylands ’jUibrary.” ^1903. ^to, pp. 16. 

t [Out Print. 

THE Jv^flN RYLAND.S IJBRARY. • . . Catalog lie of an 
Kxhibitioii of Bibles illustrating’ the histoiy of the EiiglivSh 
versions from Wifi if •to* the prevsent time. Including the 
personal copies of Queen* Elizabeth, (leneral Gordon, and 
ETizabeth Fry. 1904. Sv(|, pp. 32. [Out of Print. 

THE I'OHN RYIaANDS IJBRARY. . . . Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts and Printed Books exhibited on the occasion 
of the visit of the National Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches. 1905. 8vo, pp. 38. [Out of Print. 

THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. ... A brief historical 
•^ description of the T^ibrary and its contents, with Catalogue 
of the selection of early ])rinted Greek and L^in Classics 
exhibRed on the occa.uon of the visit of the Classical 
tAssociation. . . . 8vo,*pp. 89. lllus. is. net 

Full bibliographical descriptions of the first printed 
editions of the fifty principal Greek and Latin writers ; of 
the first prifitc<J Greek classic Batrachomyomachia,** 
1474) the only known copy is described. 

THE JOHN RYLANDvS LIBRARY. . . . Catalogue of an 
Etdiibition of Bibles illustrating the history of the English 
versions froip WMcU^ to the present time, including thei 
personal copies of Queen Elizabeth, Elizabeth Fry, and 
qfhers. 1907. Svo, pp. vii. 55. [Out of Print. 

THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. . .•? Catalogue of the vSelec- 
tion of Books and Broadsides illustrating the early history 
, of printing exhibited on the occasion of the visit of the 
Federatioh of Master Printers and • Allied Trailcs. i^7- 
•' Svo, p^^. vi. 34. [Out of Print. 

THE JOHN RYI.ANDS LIBRARY. ... A bjX^f hikorical 
• description of the Libijjiry a*nd its contents. 1907. Svo, pp. 
53. lllus. • ^ [Out of Print. 

Published for Manchester University by Shkrratt & Hughes 
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THE JOHN RYI#\NDvS TJBRARY. . . . Catalo^img of an 

Exhibition of llluniinated Alaiiuscripts, principaily Biblical 
and Liturgical, on the occasion ,of th^j Church Congress. 

1 90S. Svo, pp. vi. 82. 6d. net. 

THE JOHN RYLANMlvS LIBRAlA\ . . . Catalogue of an 

inhibition of ori<^inal editions of the principaf works of 

, Jfchii Milton arriflij^ed in celebration of the tercentenary of 
his birth. • 190S. Svo, pp. 24. 6d. net. * 

THE* J(?I 1 N RYLANDS LIHRARY. . . . Ca>aV>Kue ofi an 

^ Exhibition of the works of Dante ^l^hieri [witl\ list of a 
selection of works on the .study of Dante]. 1909.*^ Svo, p]). 
xii. 55. 6d. neT. * ^ ^ 

THE JOHN RVEANDvS IJHUARY. . .*m Catalog^uc of an 

Exhibition* of orii^inal editions of the princ prd ICnj4;lish 
Cla.ssics [with li.st of works for the study 'fef Eiij^li.'-'ii litera- 
ture]. 1910. ^vo, pp. x^i. S6. 6d. net. ^ 

A Cl^8vSIFlh:D CATAIXK'd'E OF ^ITIE WORKS ON 
ARCHITECTURF:. AND THE ALLIED A RTvS N THE 
FRINCIFAL LlBRARIlvS OF xMANCIIESTER AND 
SALFORD, with Ali>habctic^il^ author list and subif'et 
index. Edited for the ArcllitecturSl Committee of M ni- 
• Chester by Henry (Tiippy wd Outhrie V.iie. o-XV. Svi», 
1^. XXV. 310, 3.S. 6d. net, oT' interleaved 4s. 6d. net. 

THE JOFfN RYLANDS LIBRARY. . . . An analytiefd cata- 
logue of the contents of the two editions of “ An English 
Garner,** compiled by Edward Arber (1S77-97), and re- • 
arranged under the editorship of Thomas Seecom be ( 1903-04). 
1909. Svo, pp. viii. 221. IS. net. • * 

BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDJ? LIBRAJiY. VoP. i. 
(i903-o§). 4to, pp. 41)8. 6s. net. 

AN ACCOUNT OF A C<M'Y #ROM THE FlIn'ICENTH 

. CENTURY Inow in the John Rylands library] of a ina]) of 
the world engraved on metal, which i.^ ])rc.scrvcd iti 
Cardinal Stephen Borgia’s Museum at V^elletv. By A. 1 C. 
Nordenskidld (copied from “ Ymer,* 1891). S’ r^rkhohn, 
1891. 4to, pp. 29, and facsimile of v ’ 7^^. 6d. net. 

CATALOGUE OF THE COFT.IC MANUSCRIFTS 1 N\ THIC 
JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. By W. -E. Crum. 1909- 
4to, pp. xii. 273. 12 plates of* •facsimBes, in collotype. 

I guinea net. 

Many of the texts are reproduced in ejrtenso. The c'ollec- 
tion includes^a ^ei%\s of ]>rivate letters coii^Jiderably older 
than any in Coptic hitherto known, in addition to many 
MSvS. of great theological and historical interest. 

CATALOftUIC OF TftE DEMOTIC PAPYRI IN TIHC JOHN 
RYLANDS IvlBRARY. With fac.similes and compi’«‘tc 
tri nslaftyis. By F, LI. Griffith. 1909. 3 vols. 4to. 

1. Atlas of facsimiles in e^llotvpe. ' 

2. Lithographed hand copies c)t the earlier documents. 

^34 Crois Street, Manchester, and 33 Soho Square, London, W. 
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3 - Key -list, translations, commentates, and indexes. 
3 i^ineas net. 

This is something more than a catalogue, ^'it includes 
collotype facsiihiles 6f the whole of the documents, with 
transliterations, translations, besides introduction?., very 
full notes, and a glossary of Demotic, representing the most 
important contribution to the study of Demotic . huherto 
publishcu. The documents dealt with in the?e voninies 
cover ^a*i])erioci from Psamnietichus, one of th‘:* latest ^lative 
kings^ about 640 n.c., dowm to the Roman En^peror 
Claiidiif? 5 ,S\.u. 43^. 

CATADOGIJIC OF THP: ORlvKK PAPYRI IN THE JOHN 
RYtANDvS TdPRAR Y. liy Aithnr iS. Hunt. Vol. i : 
Eitcrary ' textsjj ^{Nos. 1-61). 1911. 4to, pp. xii. '.>04. 10 

plates of facsimiles in collotype, i guinea net. •- 

'yhe texts^ are reproduced in extenso. The collection 
conipj;ises many interesting BOblical, liturgical, and classical 
papyri, ranging^from the th^^rd century n.c. to the sixth 
centiiry a.d. Included are ])robahly the earliest knO^wn text 
of the " Nicene Creed,** and one *of the earliest known 
vellum codices, containing a considerable fragment of the 
“ Odyvsscy,’* possibly ef vhe third century a.d. 

CATAT.OOTIE OF THE GREEK PAPYRI IN THE JOHN 
RYI.ANDS EIRRARY. Wy Arthur 8. Hunt. Vols. ,ii and 
iii^*, Non-literary documents. [In l\rcp(f ration. 

CATAT.OGTiE OF AN EXHIBITION lIJAJvSTRATlNG THE 
1IT8TORY OF THIC TRANSMISvSION OF THE BIBLE. 
Arranged for the Tercentenary of the Authorised Version. 
^,^\Vith plates in facsimile. Demy 8vo. 6d. net. 

CAfALOGUE OF AN EXHIBITION OF MEDLICVAL MANIJ- 
SCRIPTS AxNI) BOOK COVERS. Arranged for the 
occasifm of the Hant^iester Meeting of the Historical 
«. Association. Dem3^ 8vo. 6(!. net 

TIHC JOHN l?"i LANDS ILXCSLMILICS : A scries of reproduc- 
tions of .nniqije and rare books in the possession of the John 
Rylands Library. 

The voUimes consist of niiniitel^^ accurate facsimile pro- 
ductions of the works selected, preceded by short biblio- 
graphical introductions. 

The issue pf eaclwtf.ork is limited to five hundred copies, 
of which three hundred are offered for sale, at a price 
<i.'alculated to cover the cost of reproduction. 

I. PROIHtSlTlC) JOHANNIS i>»intcd by William 

Caxton, circa a.d. 147b. Reproduced from tho copy x)re- 
• served in the John Rylamls Library. . . . With an introduc- 
tion by rienrv Iriippy. 1909. Svo, pp. 36, 8. 3s. 6d. net. 

Thi§ “ ])roposition ’* is an oration, pronounced John 
Russell, Garter King of Arms, on the investi^ss^e of\_'harles 
' Duke of Burgundy, 4^ with* the Order of the Garter, in 
February, T/foq, at Ghent. The tract ccynsists of four printed 

P^ihlished for MaiichcvSter ITniversity by Shekratt & buGHKS 
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leaves, witliont title-pa^e, printer’s name, date, or place 
of printing. It is printed in the type which is known as 
CaxloncJs type “ No. but whether printed at llru}:;;es or 
at Westminster has yet to be detenu in4.'d. 

For many years the copy now in the John Rylands Idbrary 
was considered to be unicpie. Indeed, until the year 18(^7 
it5? layubnried and unnoticed in the heart of a ^volume of 
r annscri]:)^, wiHi which it had evidently been bound up 
tK' mfi^take. Since then, another copy htis been .discovered 
•iji tie library of Holkham Hall, the seat of* tVve h'arl of 
I Leicester. i. ^ 

2. N HOOKIC IN ICNCUA'SH M KTRIi:, t:)f the T.reat Marchaunt 

man called “ liives ]Va.e:maticns R"d)roduced 

in f^icsiinile from the copy in the John KYlam's library.. 
With an introduction by I’ercy 1C. Ne-^’belv; and i'emarl:s 
on tluA’oeiflmlaiy and dialect, with a *;lossary liy lleuiy v. 
Wyld. 19H). 4to, pp. x^xviii. i6. ’ 

^ The tract Inire reproduced is believed to be tlu’ sole snr- 

* vF in”: copy of a (|naint little primer \Wiich had the laudable 
object of in.sti nctyi^i;^ the yonni; in the names rd tra<les, 
professions, ranks, and common objects of daily life in the! 
own tongue. The lists an* rhymed, and therefore easy t,, 
commit to memory, and theystare'pei'Vailcd by a certain vcni 
.1. of hnmonr. .> 

3. A T^dTlL BOIvlC the whiche traytied and reherced many ;^ode 

thingdis necesvsaries for the . . . ITstilence . . . made by 
the . . . Ih^hop of Arnsieiis. . . | London], 11.185?] Repro- 
dnc^llpil^Tacsimile from the cojiy in the John Rylands 
IdbraYy. With an introdnetion by (jutlirie \Tne. 1910. 
4to, pp. XXX vi. iS. 5s. net. 

(3f thi.s little tract coiisistin.L*' of iiMie leaves, written* by 
Benedict Kannti, Bis^o]) of Vastenis, three st“]i;jiate iMlitioiis 
are knifsvn, but only <^»ne cojjy /f each, and an (jyld leaf are 
known to have surviwd.* I ^ 

• 'fhere is no indication in an^- edition «)f the |)lace of 

printing, date, or name of printer, but theyiart* all i>rintetl 
in one of the four type emphwed by William de Mach lima, 
who printed lir.st in partnershi]) with j an J.etton, and 
afterwards alone, in the city of Ia)ndon at ithe time when 
William Caxtoii was at the most .ictive period of his career 
at Westminster. * ^ ’ 

THK TCIJJCvSMICRlC CIIAtXTCR : Rciirodnced in Facsimile. 
Price X5‘’ i^ct. 

LP: PTCLTCRIN DIv VlirHlLMAlXIC. (Privately printed for the 
Roxbhrghe Club). 

TRAN-S.ACrjTONS OK 7;HR INTERN ATIONAb UNIuN FOB (O 
OPitltAnON TN SOLAR RESEARCH (Vol. i., First ahd H('< oil* I 
Conference.s). Demy Svo, 260 pp. and plate. 7.s. Gd. .jet, 

TRAXSACTItuNS OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR f.O 
Ul'ETiATfON IN SOLAR REiSliAKyn (Vol. ii., Third Confprerxe , 
Demy Svo. 7.s. 6(1. net. -» 

34 Cross Street, Manche.ster, and 33 Soho Square, Lond:'U, \V. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR 
CO OPERATION IN SOLAR RESEARCH (Vol. iii., Fourth 
Conference.) Demy 8vo. Ts. 6d. net. 

EXCAVATION OF TfHE ROMAN FORTS AT CASTLESHAW (near 
Delph, W&’dt Riding), by Samuel Andrew, Esq., and Major William 
Lees, J.P. First Interim Report, prepared by F. A. Bruton, M. A. 
Demy fivo, pp. 38, 20 plates and plans. Is. net. , . 
EXCAVATION OK THE ROMAN FORTS A^' CASTr.ESHAW (near 
Delph, West Hiding), by Samuel Andrew, l^sq., and 'iMajor 
William Lees, J.P. Second Interim Report, prepared byi F. A. 
JiRUTCN, M. A. ^.)emy 8vo, pp. 93, 45 plates and plans. 'Ss. td. net. 
THE ROMAN FORT AT MANCHESTER. Edited by F. A. Bruton, 

M.A.*‘ Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE ROMAN FORT AT RIBCHESTER. Edited by J. H. Hopkin- 
SON, M.A.‘ «i)emy 8vo. 6d. net. ^ 

THE MOSTELLAHI^i. OF PLAUTUS. Acting edition with a transla- 
tion into English verse. Edited bv G. Norwood, M.A. Is. net. 
THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OK MANCHESTER MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 6d. net. , 

THE BOOK OF RUT. I (Unpointed Text). 6d. net. f* 

THE BOOK OK AMOS (Unpointed Text). 6d. net. ^ 

THE BOOK OK JUDGES. (Unpointed text), ls.net. 

THE SECOND BOOK v>K KliS,GS. Cap. 15— Cap. 17. (Unpointed 
tej^*^). 4d. net. 

SCENES FROM THE RU DENS OF PLAUTUS, with a Translation 
into English Verse, Edited by R. S. (^ONWAY, Litt.D., ProUSssor of 
Latin. 6d. net. 

THE POEMS OK LEOPARDI. By Francis BrcWI'^ M. A. Price 
3s. 6d. net. ' 

MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY DIARY, 1912-1913. Is. net. 

A i’AKDTNESS IN NATURE AND OTHER PAPERS. By Mary 
Christie Edited, with Introductory Note and Memoir, by Maud 
Withers. Crown 8vo, 33\pp. 3.s. net. 

MUSIC.AL* 'CRITICISMS. B;( Arthur Johnstone. With a Memoir 
'of the Author by Henry Reece and Oliver Elton. Crown 8vo, 
225 pp. 5.S. net. 

MANCHESTER BOYS. By C. E. B. Russell. With an Introduction 
by E. T. Campa<;xac^ Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. 176, 19 plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

MANCHESTER BANKS • ANALYSIS OF THE PUBLISHED 
BALANCE 'SHEETS FOR 1908. 1909, 1910, and 1911. By D. 
DpUMMOND FRAsy’', M.CoHi. Is. net each. 

JOURNAL OF THE*' MANCHESTER ORIENTAL SOCIETY, No. 1, 
1911. 58 paper. 

THE POETRY OF CATULLUS. A Lecture by Professor D. A^ Slater. 

6d. net. ' 

THE REPAYMENT OF LOANS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES and 

.of Commercial and Financial Undertakings. By E. Hartley 
Turi^er, ii.C.A. Demy 8vo. 536 pp. 'Cloth. Price 2ls. net. 

MUSEUM HANDBOOKS 

W. K. Hoyle. Handy Guide to the Museum id. 

W. B. Hoyle. General I'^^uide to the Natural History 

Collections \ Illustrated) [26] 6d. 


PubH.;iied for Manchestel^University by vSherratt & ‘Hughes 
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• i ' MUSEUM HANDBOOKS {Coutinucd). 

S. J. lycKSON. Outline Classification of the Animal * 
KiiiMoiii L14] (4th) Edition, iiitevl caved 

** I 6cl. each, 5/- doz. 

F. E. \Vk1vSSi 0 *jtlinc Classification of thi VcgAable ^ 

Kingdom L5J {out of prhit) 2d. 

S. J. IJicivfpv. Catalogue of thc*lCmbiyological Models 

Uj , ■/ .•• ••• 2S », 

H? B< ;i/roN* Catalogue of the Type l 4 )ssils i6] [out of 

. ' p/U^t)^ ** ••• 

Supplementary List of Type Fossils ^d. 

W. E. Hoywi. Catalogue of the Museiiii^ Library [f’ 2 ] 2S.od. 

J. C. MEi.vifj. and B. vVfANDKNf. Catalogue of the 

lladlield Cc»l lection of Shells (Part 1 .) 2 Platf^rii] 

(Out of print) •• 

J. C.'Melv*'!* 1 ^- Stanokn. Catalogui. *1 the 

Hadfield CcTllection of Shells (Part.*^# 11 iv lli.) ■ 

Plates 1 16] ... ^ ... ...• 2S. 

J.*C. i^Ci.viU, an<l» R. ST.fNotx. The Mai'fiie MoHji; ea 
^ of Madras, Marine Shells fr^ln Lively Isl.ind, P'alk- 

lands^etc. \M] • ^ ^ » ••• IS- 

C. D. SiiKRHOR.N. Indt'x to the “ Systema Natnne of ^ • 

. Linmeus I 25] -i. 6d. 

H. Bolton. Nomenclature of the Selins of the Lan- 
cashire Ivower Coal Measure}^ (22] ^ is. 

B. H(%iON. Correlation Tables of British Strata I3.fl . 5s. 

H. Bot^ON. The Paljeoiitologj- of the Lancashire Coal 
Measures (Part 1 .) I50) is. (Parts 11 . and I IT.) [56] 

{Out of print) 

J. C. Mel\ itx. a Brief Account of the Cosmo Melvi*' • 

Herbarium [5^1] *^ 1 . 

F. IL Chapters from the EvoUitiou of Tdants [64] ^d. 

W.^TIm^P^RSON. Catalo.t$ie .>»' Hepj^ca.* ( Anacrog^ma*) 

ill the Slanchestcr Ainseum • fid. 

Margaret A. Murray. The Tomb«)f Two Brothers, ay 
• account of two mummies unrolled at the Mn.seiim 

ill 1908 [68] % • .S-*'- 

A. S. Griffith. Catalogue of Egj^ptian .‘yitiipiitiL*'. '"70] is.6d. 


MUSEUM LABELS • 

The following sets of Isabel; *have been ptiblished b^' the 
Museum, and may be had at the prices alFixt^l on ai)plic;ition 
to the Kec])er, ]:)0.st free if cash is sent with order : 

Descriptive T.abels of the vSub-classcs and Orders of 

Mammals, mi ^sheets about 10 gij'hcs by 8 iiiclvys 15s. 
The Fmitiilies of Mitmmals, according to Flower and 

ilydekker, in i-incls block letters, red ink los.fid. 

■The Families of Birds according to the British*' 

?rpseum Catalogue, in similar stvle ... los.fid. 

The Ji'rincipal l^amilics of L'ishes, ac^ordiyg *to 

Boujenger, Camb. Nat. Hist., in similar style ... los. fid. • 
\Iap ^the World, illiistiyting ^lis^ribution in space 

and time (pe^ hundred) ^ ^ •5s. 


34 Cros^ ATanchester, and 33^^110 Scpiare, T.oiid'^n, W. 



iii?i"®[Ce;Prind IM^sions of vGaiso^ife^^i, in labito > '" ■'• 

' ■: inches long, led ,>or black fagJ Vrt' ^ ... .;-. ^i]L ' 

The Principal Di^on? ic^t',.Lepi 5 dpj^ sittiik^' ; .■ 

' „■- ^tyle.ttss] . <• It. ... : 

The Jiamilies of WonnS^ iti siin^lw htyle ta*!’ ... '... • 

The Principal Divisions of %e C|3elen1ieratai6i] 

^ The' Pnncjpal Divisishik,o£'Ani{mibians and Reptiles V‘ 

i 

V 

. Notes from the Manchester Museum 


i^T. !FI. Huxley. iSuggestions for a Natural History 

Mus'jjni in Manchester [17] 6d. 

2 — Thomas* liiCK. On Rachiopteris cylindrica Will. [18] * 6d. 

3 — S. J. Hicxson. On the Ainpullai of Millepora [^9] ...‘ 6d.' 

, 4 — H. Bolton. Descriptions of Brachiopoda **and Mol- 

lusca from Abe Millstone Orit, etc. [20] is. 

5 — H. BoI|Ton. Pffjieontology oi'thc Manx fjlates [27] . iS. 

6 — A. C. vSewakd. Notes on some Jurassic Plants *ii 

the Manchester Museum [30] (ow; 0/ print) .-t, • •• is^ 

- 7. n.W. BoVd Dawkins. On the Cairn and tiepulchral 

Cave at (rop, near ^^fe^tatyn [36] {out of print) ... 6d. 

8 — F. E. Weiss On Xenephyton radiculosum (Hick) [37] is. 

9 — W. H Hoyle. British Cephalopoda [39] {out of print) "^dd. 

10 — W. Boyd Dawkins. The lied Sandstone Rocks of 

Peel (Isle of Man) [41] ^ , is. 

11 — W. Boyd Dawkins. Carboniferous, Permian and ♦ 

Triassic Rocks of the Isle of Man [42] 6d. 

12 — W.hBoyd Dawkins. On Bigbury Camp and the Pil- 

* grim*s Way [43] is. 

13J-W. E. Hoyle. The Use of Museums in Tea^’ling 

[44] {\,ut of print) ... ^ 6d. 

14 — W. E. Hoyle. THi Type Specimen of Eoligo 

' eblanae [45] ®... •>> ... 6d. 

15 — ^J. R. Hardy. The Macro-Eepidoptera of Sherwood * 0 

Forest [46] {out of print) ... 3d. 

16 — W. Bo»/d Dawkins. Discovery of an Ossiferous 

Pliocene Cavern at Dovelioles [47] is. 

17 — W. Boyd’ Dawkins. On the Discovery of Elephas 

, antiquus at Blackpool [51] 6d. 

18 — W. E- HoYi.E. A Diagnostic Key to the Genera of 

Recent D^branchiate Cephalopoda [52] ... is.6d. 

19 — ^Theophilus D. Pinches. The Hymns to Tammuz [55] 38. 6d. 
ao^W. E. A. Axon. Votive Rag-Branches and Prayer- 

Stick [‘58] ... «| ...* IS. 

21 — W. E. Hoyle. The Education of a Curator [6of ... M. 

22 — R. Standen. Glue and Turpentine Cement for Alco?- 

Lolic Mounts [65] ... ... 6d.' 
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